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Shows Rapid Gain} Af Nearly Normal Capacity 


In Recent Years Department of Commerce Reports Domestic Demand on’ 
High Level With Exports Sustained by New Markets | 


And Prices of Raw Material Favorable | 


| State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Aug. 12. 
NATION-WIDE study of insect 
and disease quarantines was pro- 
posed in a statement Aug. 11 by the 
secretary of the State Department of 
Agriculture, William B. Duryee, who | 


asserted that he has laid the s s- | : 
tion before. Governor organ F. Yar. 'Use of Codein Said 
‘~To Be on Increase 


a see cheb Conference Held f a. : races 7 ound Railroads Agree 
_ Proposed for Study | e Risi i : 
; . ” Ow Need of Drugs °° “*""* “8 On Reduced Rates 
reventive Value Said to Be} r | Increases Said to Have Been . 
| For Health Work ; ae ake of | To Aid Farmers 


Outweighed Often by 
Cost - | | Farmers 
Half-rates Are Announced on 
Movement of Agricultural 
Products in Northeastern 
Drought Section 














Total Now Mounts to Many 
, Billion Dollars Since First 
# Policy Was Issued in 1911 
? Ethelbert Stewart Says 


Public Health Service and Farm prices are rising, but at the ex- 
Representatives of Affect- pense of millions of farmers, according 


s : ie _.| to a statement on Aug. 12 by the Depart- 
ed Professions Discuss ink a hesladins, 


Addicts’ Source of Supply, (The Department’s statement, in full 
2 | text, will be found on page 10.) 

“Farm products as a group began to 
|vise again, toward the middle of August, 
‘after months of continuous decline,” 
|said the statement, based on information 
|collected by the Bureau of Agricullural 
iat , | Economics. 

Pharmacists Representative | “Many of the gains in price were at 


Claims Druggists and Phy- | the expense of crop losses by drought in 


a iS a Bs |great areas and distress to millions of 
sicians Constitute Small Per- | producers,” the statement continued. 


| “The shortage in corn, fodder and pas- | 
| turage strikes at the foundation of many } 


92 per cent of the output of the cor- 
material prices and a well maintained! responding period of last year. This! 
9} consumer demand, the Nation’s shoe in-|is considered good, according to Arthur, 
dustry, employing approximately 250,-| Butman, chief of the shoe division, in 
000 persons, is operating close to normal | view of the fact that the 1929 produc- | 
capacity, the output for the first half of | tion was unusually high. . | 
the year being but slightly less than The price situation in the hide a 
the average for the last five years, ac-| has been especially beneficial ‘to the | 
| cording to trade information made avail-| manufacturer of shoes, in that hide quo- | 
jable, Aug. 12, in behalf of the Bureau tations are reflected in the ‘price of | 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce,’ leather, which is the raw material for | 
Department of Commerce. ‘ the shoe industry. The ‘prices of Chi- 
PSystem in General Found to, There has been no noticeable change po ence hides for the week ending 
* eae lin the situation since the end of June|AUg- 9 ranged from 14%2 to 15% cents 

Aid Stability of Working | except in New England, where manu- aC pound as => — 27 to! 
Force} Disability Feature | facturing conditions are showing a grad- |; cents @ year ago. ese low prices, 


aus ual improvement. One of the largest it vas stated, are a factor that has 
Said to Have Strong Appeal factories in this area is now running helped to keep shoe prices at favorable 


Aided by exceptionally favorable raw | 


‘Plans Announced 
From White House 


Contributory Plan 
Generally Favored 


son and the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Arthur M. Hyde. 

A survey by his Department, said 
Mr. Duryee, has revealed the expendi- 
ture of more than $1,000,000 of public 
funds in New Jersey alone since 1918 
in administering the Japanese beetle 
quarantine, despite which, he pointed 
out, the spread of the beetle has not 
beer stopped. 


“Since quarantine measures have 








Similar Arrangement Planned 
For Other Areas Suffering 
From Prolonged Hot Weath- 


levels. 





Group insurance, although a com- 
partively recent additon to the field 
of industrial relations, is annually be- 
coming of increasing importance, ac- 
cording to an oral statement, Aug. iz, 
by Ethelbert Stewart, Commissioner 
of Labor Statistics, Department of | 
Labor. ; | 

Group insurance was first written | 
in 1911 and its development was fairly | 
‘steady until 1916. At the end of 1912 
the amount of such insurance in force 
was $13,172,198 and four years later | 
it was $152,859,349. But the increase | 
was so rapid that by 1926, the latest | 
year for which the Bureau has data, 
73 companies were writing the group 
form of insurance and the amount in| 
force was estimated at $5,600,000,000. | 
Of course the figure is much higher | 
now, Mr. Stewart said, approaching 





at full capacity, ahd several well known 
firms making women’s shoes are also 
busily employed, according to the infor- 
mation. 

Shoe production during the first six 
months of the year was approximately 





Shift of Deposits 


To Gity Banks in 


Minnesota Denied. 


Removal of Funds From 
Rural to Metropolitan 
Areas Is Negligible, Study 
Of Trends Shows 








}slow month in boots and shoes, there | 


| the 
| cheaper prices, but the general trend is 


. The export trade has been consider- | 


The well established factories in the 
industry have shown favorable earnings | 
thus far this year, the low price of 
leather being an important factor in the | 
situation. While August is usually a) 


not proved successful in holding back 
the beetle, which spreads an average 
of about 25 miles each year, it is 
a question,” continued Mr. ,Duryee, 
“Whether the quarartine has been en- 
tirely worth the amount spent. If pos- 
sible, the value of the quarantine in 
preventing economic loss should be 
| balanced against its cost to the public 
and indiyiduals.” 

In proposing 2 naticn-wide study of 
the problem, it was suggested by Mr. 
Duryee that conditions in New Jersey 
reeeive particular consideration. Such 
a study, he asserted, should give spe- 


is reported to be an undercurrent of | 
strength in the industry which is more | 
pronounced than in previous months. | 

Relatively speaking, the majority of 
consumer public is demanding 





for a good shoe. Many retailers are now | 
offering standard brands at attractive | 
prices, but this is considered to be noth- 
ing more than the usual clearances to | 
make way for the new Fall stocks. | 

Imports for the first five months of | 
# 





[Continued on Page 2, Column 3.] 
e year have been slightly higher, than | — 


e corresponding period of 1929 but the | Baa. 
effect of the new tariff on shoe imports | Post Office to Use 
will not be determined until later fig- 
s e 
Fireproof Mail Bag 





ures are available, according to the di- | 
vision. s he 


centage of Purveyors 


Druggists and physicians form only} 
“a very small percentage” of the pur-| 
veyors of habit-forming drugs to addicts, 


lines of farm output and affects the un- 
derlying position of the animal indus- 
tries. 

“There is little talk of farm surplus 


er and Lack of Rain 


Arrangements for immediate half- 
rates upon freight movement of agri- 
cultural commodities or livestock in 





lit was declared on Aug. 12 by Dr. R. L.|20W, but much attention is directed to|the drought-stricken regions north of 


Swain, of the American Pharmaceutical | 
Association at a coference between the | 


the shortage in some crops and in cer- 
tain producing sections. 


“The Middle West and South were 


| Public Health Service and representa- | hard hit and few regions have wholly es- 


| 


tives of the affected professions and in- | 
dustries, held in Washington. | 

The president of the American Medical | 
Association, Dr. William Gerry Morgan, | 
of Washington, D. C., stated that the | 
public should be made to realize the| 
truth of this statement, as, he said, there | 
is a tendency to believe that professional | 
men furnish a large supply of narcotics | 
to persons who have become addicted ‘to | 
them, 

The Acting Commissioner of the new 
Bureau of Narcotics, in the Department | 


of the Treasury, Harry J. Anslinger, ex- | 


caped.” 


Extent of Damages 


To Crops Surveyed — 


By Four Governors 


Agricultural Conditions in) 


the Ohio River and east of the Mis- 
sissippi were announced at theeWhite 
House Aug. 12. 

The announcement followed a con- 
ference between President Hoover and 
railroad officers, including Col. Alfred 
P. Thom, general counsel for the As- 
sociation of Railway Executives. 

It was stated orally at the White 
House in behalf of the President that 
jarrangements for putting reduced 
rates into effect on agricultural com- 
| modities or livestock in other sections 
of the drought area would probably 
| be completed by Aug. 13. 

Details of Arrangement 
Under this arrangement, it was said, 


$10,000,000,000. ably affected by economic conditions in F ° ° ° | pres : . . Kentucky, Ohio, Virginia \, A . 
if . : E y 1 D} 1 s pressed the belief that an excessive di- ys ’ S |the Department of Agricult vill 
Movement Favored A. Minneapolis, Minn, Aug. 12.—There Latin American countries. The sugar | or Ni ht Air Mai | version of drugs by physicians in At-| And Kansas R i i. | aarti “te the cation d agrees Mine: 
oe roma 7 been pany Re, 4 my jis almost no evidence of deposits fleeing * |lanta, Ga., is chargeable to the location | we a eee we State where the pe is suffici- 
employers largely because they leve | from the small town banks in Minnesota . , Se i at city, “eder: i iary. | YF ives) serious y . 
it contributes to the stability of the|and being concentrated in the aco [Continued on Page 2. Column 4.) in that city of a Federal penitentiary. Statement by Executives ently serious to warrant reduced rates 


working force, it was pointed out. Many 
of ‘them advance the reason that it is | 





their desire to demonstrate their appre- 
ciation for loyal and faithful service. 
Likewise, they often consider it advis- 
able to protect their workers, as many 
of the latter, because of carelessness, in- | 
ability to pass a physical examination or | 
expense, do not carry insurance and | 
when they die the company frequently | 
has to assist the family or a collection 
has to be taken up to relieve the fam- 
ily’s distress, it was stated. 
Employers, however, are beginning to 
raise questions about group insurance in| 
2 cdunection with their older workers, ‘Mr.4 
Stewart said. The amount of the pre- 
mium depends partly on the average age 
of the force. and a group insurance pol- 
icy therefore gives a company an in-| 
centive to hire younger workers and dis- | 
charge the older ones. Facts disprove 
the theory .that older men are less effi- 
cient and capable, but many industries 
still hold out for younger employes, Mr. 
Stewart said. Some of them are not so 
* reluctant to discharge the older men 
when they can find a ready excuse in the 
fact that they increase premiums for | 
group insurance, he added. | 
Furthermore, it is usually the older} 
man to whom the insurance most ap- 
peals, and the plan consequently would 
seem to have a stabilizing effect on those 
employes who are usually settled and 
most content to maintain their positions, | 
it was asserted. While group insurance | 
may be less of an inducement to younger 
employes to rentain with a firth, ex- 
tension of the insurance’ by disability 
and endowment clauses will se 


ably make the plan more attractive for 
them. 
The disability feature appeals strongly 
to the worker, it was explained, because 
it provides that if he is totally and per- 
manently disabled before he is 60 years 
old, he shall receive the amount of his 
insurance in a lump sum or in install- 
ments, or if he dies before the install- 
ments are paid, the remainder will be | 
paid his beneficiary. 
* The amount of insurance varies, but 
in the majority of cases the initial 
amount is $500 or $1,000, the policy | 

| 

! 


| 


[Continued on Page 2. Column 2.]} 





Higher Utility Rates 


Refused in Indiana 


¥ Drought Is Cited as Reason for 
Refusing Petitions 


State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, Aug. 12. 

Public utility companies should not at- | 
tempt to secure increases in rates | 
charged subscribers at this time, espe- | 
cially in the rural areas affected by the | 
drought, but should “bear a part of the | 
burden for a temporary period, at least,” | 
‘the Public Service Commission of In-| 
diana has just held in denying a peti- 
tion for rate increase brought by the 
Ladoga Telephone Company. 

A petition of the Southern Indiana 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, | 
which also serves a largely rural com- | 
munity, was denied at the same time. In| 
that order the Commission referred to! 
the reduction in freight rates granted by | 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and held that “on account of economic | 
conditions that now prevail,” the rates 
of the Southern Indiana com 
not be disturbed. | 

In the Ladoga opinion, the order| 
stated, “The Commission is not unmind- | 
ful of the fact that the rates and charges | 
for telephone service of petitioner are| 
not high, and that petitioner is en-| 
titled to a reasonable return on the rea- | 
sonable value of the property and a | 
sufficient amount to establish a depre- 
ciation reserve fund. This the Commis- | 
sion does not dispute.” The Commission | 

ed that in its opinion, any increase 

the rates would result in a great loss 
of subscribers. 
.* : 


‘ 


pany should | 


+ 


| are being concentrated 
| cities at the expense of the deposit vol-! 


cities, it is stated in one of the conclu- | 
sions of a study of banking trends in the | 
rural communities of Minnesota, Part II 
of which appears in the monthly busi- 
ness review of the-Federal Reserve Bank 
of Minneapolis. Part I of the survey 


for July 18 (U. S. Daily V: 1589.) 

“It has been commonly stated,” says 
the survey, “that deposits in rural areas | 
in the large¥| 


ume in the smaller communities. It can- | 
not be denied that many instances: of this | 
shift in deposits has occurred, but the | 
net effects of such migrations of deposits | 
in rural Minnesota have been negligible.” | 

The group of very small towns, those 
of 100 or less inhabitants, experienced a 
growth of more than 400 per cent in 

eposits between 1913 and their peak in 
1925, and at the close of 1929 had deposits 
300 per cent larger than in 1913. Rural 
bank deposits as a whole in the State) 
more than doubled between 1913 ard 
1920, but in the succeeding years de- 
creased 17 per cent from the 1920 total. 
They were, however, 90 per cent larger 
at the close of 1929 than in 1913. 

Part II of the survey follows in full 
text: 

The chief conclusions from a study of 
rural bank deposits in Minnesota since , 
1913 are as follows: 

(1) Deposits mote than doubled 'be- 
tween 1913 and 1920, but in the succeed- 
ing years deposits decreased 17 per cent 
from the 1920 total. This is a smaller 
decrease than occurred in North Dakota, 
South Dakota or Montana. 

(2) Deposits in rural Minnesota banks 
were 90 per cent larger at the close of 
1929 than in 1913. 

(3) The largest percentage of in-: 
creases in deposits between 1913 and the 
peak year were in the smallest towns, 
and the greatest percentage decreases in 
deposits since the peak year have also 
been in the smallest towns. 

(4) Deposits have been maintained 
most nearly at peak levels in towns with 
over 6,000 inhabitants and in towns hav- 
ing 1,001 to 2,000 inhabitants. 

(5) There is almost no evidence of de- 
posits fleeing from the small town banks 
in Minnesota and being concentrated in| 
the larger cities. ‘i 

Deposits in rural Minnesota banks 
rose without interruption and at an in-| 
creasing rate between 1913 and 1919, | 





[Continued on Page 11, Column 8.} 


Agreement for Site 


Of Bridge Announced 


was printed in The United States Daily 


Settlement Regarding Struc- 
ture to Cross San Fran- 
¢isco Bay Is Reached 


President Hoover announced on Aug. 
12 that the San Francisco Bridge Com- 
mission, after years of delay in settling 
upon a site for a bridge across San 
Francisco Bay, had reached an unani- 
mous agreement whereby the bridge will 
be constructed by local authorities. 
Construction of the bridge, the President 
said, involves no rticipation by the 

ederal Government other than the 
granting of certain rights of way. 

The Pregident’s statement, in full 
text, follows: 

“The fifth ofthe commissions that have 
been appointed to determine the fact and 
to advise upon or negotiate special prob- 
lems has now completed its report and 
secured a very admirable result. After 


{several years of delay in settlement of 


a site for a much-needed bridge across 
San Francisco Bay, due to disagreements 
between naval authorities, 


engineers, the municipal and State an- | 


thorities, the Commission, representing 
all of these agencies, under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Mark L. Requa, has now 
come to unanimous agreement, and ap- 
pears to have found a solution which has 
commended itself in all directions, and a 
much-needed improvement may’ now be 
carried forward. The. bridge will be gon- 
s@ructed by local authorities. It ‘i 
volves no participation by the Federal 
Government other than the granting of 
certain rights of way.” 

The San Francisco Bridge Commission, 
the President said, is the fifth of the 
commissions appointed by him to com- 
plete its work, all of which have been 
successful. The first was said to be the 
committee on the consolidation of wet- 
erans’ agencies; the second was that un- 
der the chairmanship of Dr. James R. 
Garfield, of Cleveland, Ohio, to settle the 
strike of the southwestern railroads; the 
third was the Haitian Commission, and 
the fourth was the delegation to the 
Lendon Naval Conference. 





Rest Stops Essential to Flight 


Over Seas, Says Hydrographer | ™ 


: Establishment 





Chief of Aerial Navigation Section of Navy Bureau Advo- 
cates Beacons and Airdromes in Mid-ocean as 


Facilities for Commercial Routes 
-__ TO 


ADIO beacons and floating air- 
dromes must be installed on trans- 


oceanic airplane routes before pas- 
with the sort of 


senger service , 
heavier-than-air craft in use today 
can be employed economically  be- 


tween the United States and either 
Europe or the Orient, it was stated 
orally, Aug. 12, on behalf of ‘the 


Hydrographic Office, Department of 


the Navy. 

The distances over the oceans, com- 
bined with the ordinary navigational 
difficulties, provide a serious obstacle 
to the development of intercontinental 
air transportation on a paying basis 
with present equipment, it was as- 
serted by Lt. John P. W. Vest, chief 
of the aerial navigation, section. ™ 

“From a _ navigationa' point of 
view, the San Francisco-Honolulu hop 
is impractical without™a seadrome and | 


beacon half-way across,” gt. Vest | 


said, “and unquestionably the first, step 


/ 


| out, is twice the range o' 


in the ina guration of transoceanic 
air service will be the establishment 
of radiol e.cons. 

“If this is true of trans-Pacific serv- 
ice, where we: find almost ideal. flying 

eather, it is more necessary that 
these aids be provided for airlines 
over the Atlantic.” 

Commercial planes in use today on 
land routes, Lt. Vest said, are in- 
capable of completing the long hops 
from the mainland to Hawaii, Ber- 


muda, or the Azores while carrying a | 


profitable pay-load. The distance from 
San Francisco to Honolulu, he pointed 
most com- 
mercial planes carrying’ a_ useful 
load. 

Seadromes will be necessary for re- 
fueling, the aerial navigator explained, 
and radio beacons will be required in 


te! 
[Continued on Page 8 Column 2.] 
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the Army | 


Asbestos Containér Adopted 
By Department Following 
Exhaustive Tests by the 
Bureau of Standards 


oe ——. 





| A fireproof mail bag of asbestos, 
| which, it is believed, will practically 
| eliminate any loss through fire of every 
kind of mail matter carried by the air 
mail service, will shortly be put into 
;use by the Post Office Department, it 
was announced Aug. 12 by the Depart- 
ment, 

The announcement follows in full text: 

Following years of experiments and 
after the most grueling tests conducted 
by the Bureau of Standards under the 
supervision of officials of the Depart- 
ment, it is announced by Assistant Post. 
master General Glover that fireproof 
mail bags will be used on the night air 
mail service between New York and 
Chicago beginning not later than Sept. 1. 
They will be used on other night air 
mail routes just as soon as practicable. 

Slightly Larger Bag 

The new fireproof mail bag is slightly 
larger than the pouch at present in use 
in the air mail service, which is 24 inches 
wide by 41 inches high. The pouch is 
made of 100 per cent pure asbestos, with 
| lining, inside and out, of high grade can- 
| vas, is steel riveted on sides and bottom, 
|has a triple closing device, which pre- 
vents flames penetrating the bag through 
its neck. The staples used in the bag 
are made of steel and the rivets are also 
ef steel with copper coating. The pouch 
is quilted with steel rivets to prevent 
disintegration of the asbestos ‘1 case of 
fire. It weighs 15 pounds. 

The particular asbestos used in the 
construction of the new bag was.sub- 
jected to an actual fire test and with- 
| stood the heat perfectly. 

The exhaustive studies and 





experi- 


subject of fireproof mail bags developed 
that the greatest difficulty encountered 
was in preventing the hot air caused 
|by the fire from reaching the interior of 
| the bag. In the new bag the intense 
|heat is prevented by air pockets from 
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Pacific Line Needed, 
Declares Mr. Myers 


[Continued on Page 9, 


| New Service to Aid Merchant 


Marine, Says Commissioner 
——_4—___——_— 


of a regular direct 
| American flag steamship service between 
|Pacific coast ports and the United 
|Kjngdom, as projected by the States 
Steamship Co., would be “a forward 
step in the upbuilcing of the American 
Merchant Marine,” Commissioner Jeffer- 
son Myers of the United States Shipping 
Board declared orally Aug. 12. 
| Asserting that he had been apprised 
of the proposed formation of the new 
|service, which would be known as the 
| Pacific Line, Commissioner Myers 
| pointed out that only one American flag 
|service now is. in the Pacific coast- 
| United Kingdom trade. This line, he 
|said, “is pitted against 14 foreign com- 
panies which are operating in this trade. 
Iths of “the utmost importance to the 
;commerce of the Pacific coast that ade- 
quate American flag services be estab- 
lished and maintained to earry the prod- 
ucts of that broad empire to the ports 
jof Great Britain, Ireland and Conti- 
|nental Europe,” he said. “It is exceed- 
‘ingly unwise to have the commexce of 
'so large a section of our country almost 
| wholly dependent upon foreign-owned 
shipping lines.” 
| The economic danger of American de- 
pendency upon foreign services was em- 
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Drug peddlers have been largely driven | 
out there, he said, with the result that | 
addicts had turned to unethical or dis- | 
honest physicians and druggists. | 

Previously the legal adviser of the | 
Bureau of Narcotics, Alfred Tennyson, | 
had spoken of excessive drug diversion | 
in Atlanta, in connection with an out- 
line of the Federal practices in the con-| 
trol of imports, manufacture, distribu- | 
tion and sale of drugs. 


New Narcotic Laws 

The conference was held as the result | 
of stricter narcotic laws passed at the | 
last session of Congress, which directed | 
the Public Health Service to inform the | 
Bureau of Narcotics of the quantities | 
of narcotic drugs needed annually in the | 
United States to allay suffering and to) 
further scientific investigation. | 

Organizations represented at the con- 
ference included the American Dental As- | 
sociation, American Drug Manufacturers | 
Association, American Hospital Associa- | 
tion, American Institute of Homeopathy, | 
American Medical Association, American 
Medical Editors and Authors Association, 
American Pharmaceutical Association, | 
American Veterinary Medical Associa- | 
tion, Bureau of Social Hygiene, Inc., | 
Committee on Drug Addiction, National 
Medical Association, National Research | 
Council, Chemical Foundation, Inc., Na- 
tional Association cf Retail Druggists, 
and various Government agencies. 

The Surgeon General of the Public} 
Health Service, Dr. Hugh 8S. Cumming, 
presided over a general discussion. 

The statistician of the, Bureau of 
Narcotics, S. H. Breidenbach, gave an 
analysis of statistics concerning sales | 
and distribution of narcotic drugs in 
this country. Mr. Breidenbach showed 
that while the use of motphine was de- 
creasing, so far as statistics could be 
procured, there was an increase in the 


| 


}amount of codein) 


The executive vice president of the 


ments made by the Department into the | American Drug Manufacturers Associa- 


tion, Carson P. Frailey, of Washington, 
D. C., discussed whether the present sys- | 
tem of analyzing the sales of manufac- | 
turers and wholesalers was adequate to 
establish a reasonable estimate of the 
medical and scientific needs of this coun- 
try respecting narcotic drugs. 

J. K. Caldwell, representing the De- | 
partment of State, outlined some of the | 
principles involved in previous studies | 
and investigations concerning medicinal | 
and scientific needs. Mr. Caldwell said 
that while he was expected to present | 
some of the surveys by the League of | 
Nations on this subject, no definite sur- 
veys had been made by that organiza- | 
tion, the only information being secured | 
by means of questionnaires. 


| financing on 


Conditions in Kentucky, Ohio, Vir- 
ginia and Kansas as a result of the 
drought are described in the follow- 
ing statements by the Governors of 

\ those States, these Governors to be 
among the 12 from drought-affected 
States who havé e@sacepted President 
Hoover's invitation to attend a ton- 
ference in Washington Aug. 14: 


By Flem D. Sampson, Governor, Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky: 

Until a complete survey of agricul- 
tural conditions resulting from the se- 
vere drought in some sections of Ken- 
tucky is made, it is impossible to more 
than generally state the situation. We 
ear a tendency to overemphasize bad 
conditions. 

We have lately had considerable rain 
in several sections of the State, and 
this will greatly help to relieve threat- 
ened losses. Moreover, there are sections 
of Kentucky that have not especially 
suffered from drought. 

I am conferring with the Agricultural 
Committee of the Kentucky Bankers 
Association with reference to a liberal 
loan policy for farmers, to enable them 
to have means of buying provender for 
livestock and thus enable them to avoid 


| selling valuabe sheep and cattle in fear 


of conditions which may not be so dis- 


astrous as threatened. 
| 


By Myers Y. Cooper, Governor, State 
of Ohio: 

Relief of conditions caused by drought 
situation requires adequate and prompt 
liberal terms to prevent 
making farms destitute of livestock at 


| great loss to owners and to provide funds 


necessary for crop seeding. 

It will also be necessary that funds 
be provided for the needy where there 
is distress. Where drought situation 
makes necessary hauling water long dis- 
tances, the Government can assist in 
furnishing transportition facilities. 


By John Garland Pollard, Governor, 
Commonwealth of Virginia: 

Serious damage from drought is wide- 
spread but not universal in Virginia. 
The greatest damage is to dairy men 
and livestock interests, which need im- 
mediate relief. Many crops are almost 
a total loss, while others may be re- 
vived by early rain. 

Taken as a whole the loss to Virginia 
farmers will be enormous. It will take 
years for them to recover. In my opin- 


ion the chief problem will be the financ- | 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 6.] 


Butterfly and Moth Collection 
To Aid in War on Plant Pests 





Specimens Assembled by National Museum Assume | 


Greater Value for Entomological Reference With Ad- 
dition of 300,000 Flying Insects Newly Acquired 





DDITION of more than 300,000 | 

specimens to the butterfly and | 
moth collection of the National Mu- | 
seum makes that collection the most 
complete in North America, and of 
added value in identification of enemies 
of farm crops, according to oral state- 
ments on Aug. 12 by the honorary as- 
sistant curator of insects, Dr. William 
Schaus. 
Moths found in this country or on im- 
ported food products may be identi- | 


fied through this collection, pointing 
the way to control or quarantine meas- | 
ures, said Dr. Schaus, who is also a 
specialist of the Bureau of Entomol- 
ogy, Department of Agriculture. 

The addition to the Museum is ew- 
bodied in a collection that was the 


| 


a 


| of the world; 


propefty of the late Dr. William 
Barnes, of Decatur, Ill. The collec- 
tion, valued at approximately $250,- 
000, has been purchased by the Mu- 
seum, and arrived there Aug. 9. 

“No other American collection can 
favorably compare with that now 
at the Museum,” said Dr. Schads. 

Collections already owned by the 
National Museum include the Schaus 
collection, acquired personally by Dr. 
Schaus, and consisting for the most 
part of Old World butterflies and 
moths from Central and South Amer- 
ica; the Brooklyn Museum collection, 
containing specimens from all parts 
the Dyar collection, 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 7.] 


|riculture, stated orally Aug. 12. 


|on agricultural commodities or livestock, 
Any farmer dealer in these counties de- 
siring to move feed or livestock will re- 
port such intention to his county agent, 
and the latter will then approve the ap- 
vr to the local agent of the rail- 
road. 


The arrangement has been worked out, 
it was said, to avoid any freight rate re- 
duction where speculation is involved. 

President Hoover, in announcing on 
Aug. 12 that he had at least deferred, 
because of the drought situation, his 
contemplated western vacation trip, said 
that he attached much significance to 
the Department of Agriculture’s crop re- 
port of the previeus day. 

It was stated at the White House, 
however, that the crop report rather 
tended to obscure the seriousness of the 
situation to some. extent. The great 
shortage of 750,000,000 bushels of corn, 
it was said, falls acutely on some areas, 
including the high-producing Middle 
West areas. 

It was stated further at the White 
House that while the damage in all areas 
is not so great as in the regions that 
have borne the brunt of the drought, 
numbers of people in many sections may 
be deprived of their livelihood, with the 
probability of many families needing as- 
sistance through the Winter. 

Feed Grain Shortage 

A factor in the Department of Agri- 
culture report to which particular at- 
tention was called was the indicated 
shortage of feed grains. Taking the Na- 
tion as a whole, it was explained, the 
shortage is rather in excess of the carry- 
over and surplus of wheat, and the en- 
tire stock of wheat will be required, at 
some point in. the consuming capacity 
|of the country, to carry human or ani- 
'mal life through to the next harvest 
season. 

“A very dark picture” of the situation 

in southern Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, and 

arts of Kentueky, West Virginia and 
| Virginia, was deseribed on Aug. 11 by 
| W. F. Callender, in charge of crop and 





| [Continued on Page 3, Column 1.) 


Effect of Drought 
On Wild Life Slight 


Animals Said to Be Trained to 
Survive Changes 





Although there have been various re- 
|ports that the drought hag injured wild 
life by depriving animals of their food 
supply, and that it has benefited them 
by”preventing the usual flooding of their 
dens, there has probably been little ef- 
fect either way, Dr. W. B. Bell, in 
charge of the division of biological in- 
| vestigations of the Department of Ag- 
‘ 
Jild animals are used to the vicissi- 
tudes of drought and flood, Dr. Bell said, 
and are generally well able to take care 
of themselves. There may have been 
some concentration of wild animals in re- 
stricted areas, giving the appearance of 
plentifulness, he said, but this probably 
is caused by the moving of animals from 
areas where the water supply has been 
depleted to areas where there are larger 
streams or springs. 

The young of game birds were de- 
veloped sufficiently before the drought 
came this year to fly to other streams 
or lakes, Dr. Bell said, so there prob- 
ably was little loss of birds. 

In the semiarid regions where jack- 
rabbits abound, there may have been 
some moving of animals to more plenti- 
ful water supplies, according to Dr. Bell, 
but these animals can do well for rather 
long periods without much water. 
have a “system all their own” for ob- 
taining water, also, he said, their phys- 
ical systems being capable of extracting 
water from the plants they eat for use 
instead of drinking water. They: also 
obtain much of their water*supply from 


dew on vegetation, he said, 


~ 
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Promotion Urged 
For Army Officers 
With War Records 
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Advance in Rank and Pay! 


Upon Retirement Is Advo- 
cated by Representative 
Hoffman 





Legislation to raise the rank and pay 
of all World War officers at their retire- 
ment was advocated over objections of 
the War Department in a ‘statement on 
Aug. 9 by Representative Hoffman 
(Rep.), of South Amboy, N. J., member 
of the House Committe on Military Af- 
‘fairs. a 

Mr. Hoffman favors a bill providing 
that “every officer having creditable 
World War service, who has been, or 
hereafter, shall have retired according 
to law to a rank equal to or higher than 
the highest rank held by him during such 
World War service, shall be advanced 
one rank on the retired. list,” and “shall 
receive the retired pay of the rank to 
which promoted.” Mr. Hoffman’s state- 
ment follows in full text: 

Attitude of Congress 

The act of Congress conferring war- 
time rank upon the very few officers of the 
various services has become a law and 
Congress has adjourned feeling satisfied 
that the war-time services of the officers 
of the Regular Army have been suit- 
ably rewarded and that nothing more 
need be done. 


cers now on the retired list of the Army | 
are being advanced—without increase oi | 


pay—to the highest rank held by them 
during the World War. A very few offi- 
cers now on the active list, upon retire- 
ment, will similarly be advanced to the 
highest point held by them during the 
World War. There will probably be 
less than 300 of these, as most officers 
now on the active list have already at- 


tained their war-time rank through the; 


normal course of promotion. 

The situation is rather pathetic, per- 
haps we might say, ridiculous. Congress 
inexpensively regards 10 per cent, ut- 
terly ignores 90 per cent of the oifcers 


having Wor!d War service, and feeis that | 


it has performed a real act of charity. 


Blame on War Department 
Congress can not be blamed for thus 


ignoring nearly all of tlie officers of the} 





1848) 





Retrenchment in Expenditures 


. 
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Is Planned by Navy Department, Tn Sehools Said 





Reduction in Period of Stock Replenishments 
From Six to Three Months Announced as Econ- 
omy Measure by Assistant Secregary Jahneke 


Reduction of the period of stock re-; commercial language is reducing the in- 





To Aid Workers 


Member Says Specialized 





Vocational Study Export Tax Burden Removed 


Federal Board of Education| 





f 


AupHorizep STATEMENTS ONL 
PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMEN 








From Chilean Nitrate Industry 





Favorable Legislation Adopted for Encourag- 
ing Operations of New Corporation in Compe- 
tition With Synthetic Product Is Analyzed 


{ 








Nitrogen is about to take a controlling| ciate the extent and mmuence of the 


plenishment from six to three months | ventories and so releasing funds that 
was announced Aug 11, as an economy | would otherwise be tied up in stock. The 
measure, by the -Assistant Secretary of! military necessity is now to be met by 
the Navy, Ernest Lee Jahncke, with the|the further development of the Navy’s 
explanation that this step is estimated|advanced methods of purchase and 
tq,reduce the value of the stock carried | transportation so that the quantity of 


Training Is Protection 
Against Stratification 


| 


Vocational education will not result Tn 





during the fiscal year 193 
to $5,000,000. 





response to the President’s economy pro- | 
gram.” Mr. Jahneke said it will reduce 
the inventories and so release funds 


| which would otherwise be tied up in 


This action was explained as taken “in, promptness. 


| fiscal year to the value of between four | 
;and five millions. 


1 by $4,000,000 | stock can be reduced and the military | the segregation of individuals into classes | 


requirements still met with the required | subversive of democratic ideals ‘and op- 
‘portunities, Perry W. Reeves, member 
It is estimated that there will be a;of the Federal Board for Vocational Ed- 


lreduction of stock during the current ucation, stated orally Aug. 12. 


There is an assumption among some 
persons, Mr. Reeves said, that education 


| stock. 


lof this kind is narrow, and since it 


place in the political and economic status 
of nations, and the formation of the Ni- 
trate Corparation of Chile wilt place the 
South American Republic in a much 
more favorable position, said a statement 
on Aug. 12 by C. C. Concannon, chief of 


iof Commerce. 
Pointing out that nitrogen is essen- 
tial in war-time for manufacture of ex- 


for agricuftural uses, Mr. Concannon 
;ranked the chemical product with coal, 
iron and petroleum as a world factor. 





various factors, but also the significance 
and proper appraisal which should be 
placed upon each in turn. The natural 
nitrate of Chile has served the world for 
the past century, and it is reasonable to | 
believe that it will continue to hold a| 


y Are Presenten Herein, Being 
t gY THe Unitep States DAILy 





Insect Collection 
Is Aid in Fight 
On Plant Pests 


| National Museum Adds 300,- 
000 Butterflies and Moths 
To Specimens Available 
For Entomologic Study 


[Continued from Page 1.] 








the chemical division of the Department | 


place for itself in the general scheme 
of affairs. The production and consump- 


with the natural product of Chile is in- 


situation which is particularly true in| 
the United States where the installation | 


tion of synthetic nitrogen in competition | 


| 





mostly North American specimens; the 
Dognin collection; and numerous smaller 
jcollections including important and val- 


|plosives, and equally important in peace | ¢reasing, and this development is pro-|uable specimens. 
‘ | ceeding with accentuated acceleration, a | 


“The Barnes collection includes speci- 
mens of about 50,00 butterflies and 200,- 


Approximately 600 offi- | 


| “The military necessity is now to be 
| met by the further development of the 
Navy’s advanced methods of purchase 
and transportation, so that the quantity 
of stock can be reduced and the military 
requirements still met with the required 
promptness,” he added. 

The Navy has attempted to carry out 
during the past year a policy of reducing 
materials carried on hand to the mini-| 
mum allowed by military requirements, 


the statement disclosed, but the oppor- | 
tunities to make emergency purchases for 
the forces afloat are limited and there 
must be maintained a wider margin of | 
safety than for shore establishments. 

Another step will be the reduction of 
left-over war-time material which is of | 
doubtful value, Mr. Jahncke said. The, 
Navy, he said, was left with more stock | 
than was needed for peace-time opera-| 
tions, and the decision was made to dis- | 
pose of “nothing that might possibly be} 
of advantage.” The Navy has been hav-) 
ing this material examined to as to re-| 
tain only the items which “it is rea- 
sonably certain can be profitably used, 
Mr. Jahncke added. 

The announcement follows in full text: 

The Navy Department will revise its 
stock replenishment system immediately, 
|with a resultant reduction of supplies 
fon hand during the fiscal year, amount- 
ing to between $4,000,000 and $5,000,000. | 
The new stock replenishment system re-| 
duces the periods of replenishing naval | 
supplies by three months, thus reduc- | 
ing the numbers of inventories taken | 
and so releasing funds that would other- 
wise be tied up in stocks. ; 

The operating costs of keeping on 
hand the Navy’s supplies will be re- 


|War Stock Said_to Be 
| Of Doubtful Utility 


| quests and where one station needs stores | Sons trained for but one occupation may 


|year ended June 30, 1930, the value of; Reeves pointed out. There are some ed- 


\in this way was approximately $425,000. | that vocational training is ——e in 
hey as- | 
‘terial carried, and reducing them to the 


As another method in keeping down | 


| operating costs, excess stock reports are | 
,carefully checked against purchase re- | 


teaches a man the vocation which he The most important provision of the 
chooses or is engaged in, it will tend to) Jaw creating the Chilean corporation, 
put people into a class and keep them|saiq Mr. Concannon, is in the elimina- 
here. ‘tion of the export duty on nitrate, en- 

Some critics assert that a host of per- | abling the company, according to Chilean 


|of atmospheric nitrogen fixation plants!000 moths and numerous duplicates,” 
\is probably progressing more rapidly Dr. Schaus explained, “many of which 
| than in any other country in the world.! 5.6 not in collections now at the Mu- 
| Rationalized Industry | seum.”” 

| 


which are in excess at another station, | become victims of any kind of economic 
a shipment of the excess stores is made | tyranny, the Board member continued. 
—if it apears to be economical—and a}|_. Closely associated with this criticism 
purchase is avoided. During the fiscal|is another equally interesting, Mr. 


excess stock transferred between stations | ucators who never weary of declaring 


|culture, Mr. Reeves continued. 
| sert that general subjects that bring in- 
minimum demanded by military require- | tellectual vision are omitted in the nar- 
ments, has been pursued systematically | row vocational instruction, and in con- 
in the last year in the forces afloat.|sequence persons go forth into their 
Here, however, the opportunities to make | trades lopsided. Once trained for a par- 
emergency purchases are not so great, | ticular task and wanting in the so-called 
and there must be maintained a wider | cultural knowledge, it is feared by some, 


The policy of balancing stocks of ma- 


margin of safety than is required by the Mr. Reeves explained, that the laboring | 


shore establishments. |men may become stratified and pressed 
The end of the World War found the | into a rigid groove from which they can 


expectations, to obtain a fair share of | In Chile Anticipated 


the world’s nitrogen business in competi-| _ The rationalization of the Chilean in- 
tion with the synthetic producers of|dustry which will undoubtedly come 
| Europe. about as a result of the formation of the 


le e ° Nitrate Corporation of Chile will cer- 
| Synthetic Nitrogen 


tainly place Chile in a much more favor- 
| Is Progressive Industry able position than has been the case dur- 
It was pointed out, however, that the 


'ing recent years. He stated that the 

; : ‘ at the cost of production through the utiliza- 
|production of synthetic nitrogen is in-| tion of the Guggenheim process is re- 
creasing, and that the United States} ported to be one-third less than present 
probably leads the world in installation; production costs, and there are other 
of atmospheric nitrogen fixation plants.| favorable factors, but to what extent 
The ‘statemert, made public by the! they will be operative in so far as the 
Department of Commerce, follows in full} world situation is concerned is largely a 








j text: 
Nitrogen 


is at present one of the 


|international affairs with .one of the 
}most recent outstanding developments 


used and the remaining war stocks con- 
tain many items of very doubtful utility. 
As it is a gource of expense just to 
keep material in storehouses even if it 
does not require special attention for its 


Navy with enormous quantities of ma- | neither escape nor against which can 
|terials greatly in excess of peace-time | 

requirements. Much of this material 
; could only be disposed of by transfer to 
;other departments, Sale, 8r scrapping. 
|The policy adopted at that time was to 
| dispose of nothing that m‘ght_ possibly 
ibe used to advantage. At this time 
|most of the desirable material has been 


they protest. : in the world nitrogen industry being 
| Labor Not Alarmed |the formation of the Nitrate Corpora- 
| One of the first piaces to look for an/|tion of Chile. 


|answer to apprehensions of this kind] [t is quite generally realized, and the 


|is among the workers themselves, Mr.| experience of the world has taught us 
| Reeves said. Vocationally trained per- 


e "-|the truth of the fact, that nitrogen is 
isons on their jobs do not entertain such! essential in time of war for the manu- 
fears, he declared. Moreover, the Amer-| 


| matter of personal opinion. In this con- 
nection one of the objectives of the new 


most important consequential items in| project, it was stated, was to place Chile | 


;in a more favorable position in the dis- 
;cussions in progress’ in Europe which 
|}are reported as having resulted in an 
| international nitrogen cartel with the 


|new Chile Nitrate Corporation as a) 


| member producer. 

| Translation of the law authorizing the 
| formation of The Nitrate Corporation of 
| Chile is available upon application to the 


The value of such a complete collec. 
ition lies in its use in identification of 
/new specimens, it was stated orally at 
the Museum by the Specialist on Scale 
| Insects, Dr. Harold Morrison of the Bu- 
jreau of Entomology, Department of 
Agriculture. 

“Individual specimens may look al- 
| most exactly alike yet may be of differ- 
; ent species, having entirely different 
habits,” Dr. Morrison said. “Two speci- 


|mens may appear neariy identical; yeq 


| one may be harmless, or even beneficial, 
| While theother is dangerous or parasitic, 
“It is almost impossible to identify 
| accurately without comparison, and it 
|is because of this that such a complete 
|coilection as that of the Museum is 
| important.” 

Through the collection at the Museum, 
Dr. Morrison explained, invaluable in- 
|formation is made available for eco- 
nomic entomologists all over the world. 
| All unidentified specimens from the De- 


jican- Federation of Labor has not been 
| alarmed by, such a gloomy possibility, 
/but on the ¢ontrary, Mr. Reeves pointed 
|out, has endorsed the activities of the| 
| States and of the Federal Government in| 


facture of explosives and equally im- 
portant in the economic fabric of any 
country in peace time in the develop- 


!ment of agriculture. 


Until very recently the world was de- 


| Chemical Division. 


Full Representation 


partment of Agriculture are submitted 

to scientists at the Museum for com- 

| parison and identification, it was stated. 
Method of Procedure 

“For instance, a farmer may find some 


duced by this and by other methods, : 


Regular Army and fa.oiing the few, our| 


own War Department. must shoulde: the 
responsibility for this discrimination. A 
bill, H. R. 1923, was introduced in the 
House of Representatives, Apr. 4, 1929, 
by me to reward all officers having 
World War service. The bill carried this 
additional clause: 

“Provided, that every such officer hav- 
ing creditable World War service, who, 
on account of length of active service, 
has been or hereafter shall have been 
retired according to law to a rank equal 
to or higher than the highest rank held 
by him during such World War service, 
shall similarly be advanced one rank on 
the retired list.” 

The bill was sent to the War Depart- 
ment for report and this was the report: 

“* * * JT do not favor the provision 
contained in the first proviso of the bill. 


it was said, Aug. 11, by the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, Ernest Lee} 
Jahncke, “in response to the President’s | 
{economy program.” 

The statement follows in full text: 
In a military organization it is 
|basic principle that a commodity shall 
'be immediately available when and 
| where it is needed for use. It was the| 
failure of the supply function in Napo- | 
leon’s Russian campaign that caused! 
'the collapse of the whole undertaking, so | 
|that experience has taught the impor- | 
|tance of maintaining a stock of supplies 
jat all times adequate for the purpose 
'for which it is held. 








| 


Replenishment Program 
On Six Months Basis 


In an organization the size of the 


} 


| preservation, the Navy Department has 
|been having all of this material care- 
| fully examined with a view to retaining 
!longer only such as it is reasonably cer- 
tain can be profitably used. The re- 
mainder is being scrapped, used for re- 
pairs to similar articles, transferred to 
other Government departments, or sold. 

The employment of any of this ma- 
terial for naval purposes saves the ex- 
penditure of Government funds by re- 
moving the necessity for purchase of new 
material, while its sale brings an actual 
cash revenue to the Treasury. 





Canadian Silk Fastusien 


Show Increase in Output, 


The output of Canadian silk factories 
in 1929 was valued at $14,476,080 as 
compared with $10,897,273 in 1928 and 


with $3,317,181 a decade before, accord- | 


ing to a comprehensive report issued by 
the Canadian Department of Trade and 


It would result in a wholesale advance-| United States Navy with more than’ Commerce, forwarded to the United 


ment of officers to ranks on the retired 300 vessels to be supplied, varying in| States Department of Commerce. 


This 


list in which they had never served on|size from the 33,000-ton battleships and | production represented the output of 23 
the active list. This would so cheapen| aircraft carriers to the river gunboats | establishments, a gain of seven over the 


rank that it would seriously detract 
from the honor and distinction that now 


| of less than 400 tons displacement, this | 


preceding year. These establishments 


pendent upon Chile as a source of nitro- 


|their joint efforts to promote vocational gen. He pointed out that the develop- 


| training. 


| Vocational education, Mr. Reeves de- tion by Germany during the war and 


|ment of atmospheric nitrogen produc-! 


| problem is a tremendous one. |employed 4,372 employes whose salaries 


| clared, better fits a man to combat strati- 
‘fication. He not only knows more about 
|his job but he knows the value of it} 


; the subsequent establishment of what 


now amounts to approximately 100 fac- 





‘once he is thoroughly trained. As for 
| becoming the prey to any kind of eco- 
|nomic tyranny because of his limited 
| training, such an argument can be ap- 
|plied anywhere in society today, since | 
jall types of work have tended to be-| 
;come specialized, and because a person 
has been carefully trained for a par- 
ticular kind of work does not mean that 
jhe has therefore jeopardized one of the 
| heritages of democracy, Mr. Reeves fur- 
| ther pointed out. 

As for the lack of culture which comes 
with general education, Mr. Reeves said 
that there are several errors in respect 
jto this apprehension. In the first place, | 
the notions of culture, when critically 
examined, are in reality the fruits of 
college education. This, therefore, does 
not apply to vocational training as it 
is dealing with persons up to and not 
within the college age group. It does 
jnot limit their possibilities for further | 
education along more general lines. It | 
does, on the contrary afford them more 


' 


| Enacted by Chile 


accompanies retired rank conferred by) r 
reason of having been earned by actual | Navy’s stock upkeep system is that there | 
service therein. A further objection to/shall always be on hand as much oi 
this proviso lies in the apparent dis-|every item of standard stock as will 
crimination in favor of officers retired by! probably be required before that item 
reason of length of active service and, can be replenished. | . 
against equally or more deserving officers As the items which are in regular 
retired by reason of age or physical dis-| daily demand (when the different sizes 
ability * * **” lof each are taken into consideration) 
Not Intended as Restriction approximate 40,000 in number system- 
The phrase “on account of length of ,atic methods of stock replenishment are 
active service” was descriptive of the| essential. ; 
reason for having reached or having To insure a _ reliable - replenishment 
passed the wartime rank. It did not} program, requests for stock are now sub- 
apply to limit the provisions of the bill| mitted at intervals of six months. On 
to officers retired on account of length | the first of each month the various sup- 


of service, so the second objection was | ply activities forward requests covering | 


based upon an erroneous interpretation | about one-sixth of the items which are 
of the intent of the bill. |ordinarily carried in store. These re- 

The War Department approved and| quests from all sources are consolidated 
fought for the honorary promotion of the|in the Navy Department and purchases 
10 per cent of its officers to recognize | are made at one time of all of the Navy's 
their wartime service, but, did it not in|needs for a particular item for a six 
effect notify all other officers that if they | month’s period. 





more than that received as a gift, and 


The fundamental principle of the/and wages aggregated $3,825,796. 


yes & opportunity to enhance their general 
Canadian imports of silk and its man-| 


;ufactures in 1929 were valued at $29,- 
| 402,934, with the United States being 
the principal source of supply and Japan 
following, the report states. United 
States exports to Canada were valued 
| at $11,826,237. Canadian exports of silk 
|and its manufactures in the same period 
|were valued at $152,355; the British 
| West Indies, British South Africa and 
| pewsonamiand being the principal mar- 
| kets. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Nation-wide Study Urged 
For Insect Quarantines 


(Continued from Page 1.]} 

|cial attention to the extent to which 
| agricultural and horticultural interests 
j are affected before permanent quaran- 
| tine policies are adopted. 

“If individuals and States are to be 


knowledge because they are now pre- 
pared for a vocation, and with that taken 
care of they can continue studying in| 
other directions. 

As for culture generally, educators | 
are not clear on precisely what it im-|} 
plies, Mr. Reeves said. It is a most| 
elusive expression, which, even after one | 
has his academic degree and goes on} 
with his specialty, it is sometimes diffi- 
cult to discern impressive evidence of 
the use that is being made of the culture 
assumed to lie behind an arts and science 
| degree. 

Education themselvés, Mr. Reeves 
| pointed out, are tending through their 
jhighly organized education courses to 
|concentrate so much on method and 
| technique that the graduate who goes | 
j}out to teach is not much different in 
|respect to general knowledge from the 
| vocationally trained student. Specializa- 
|tion everywhere’ has_ characteristics 
| somewhat analogous which can not be 





This in. 


|ployes appreciate more that insurance | 
which they pay for wholly or in part} 


| contronted with personal and public ex- | lost sight of, Mr. Reeves asserted. How-| 
jpenditures over a period of years be- | ever opportunities are greater than ever 
cause of quarantines, the economic con- | before, he added, for a wider and wider 
| sequences of such quarantines should be | general knowledge. 

| studied by an impartial body, particu- 

| larly to insure that costs will not exceed | 
' greatly the practical public value of the | 
i restriction,” said the statement. 
“The object of a quarantine is either. 
|to prevent the introduction or to check | 
| the spread of insects of an economically | 
| dangerous aature. The one justification 
| for the existence and continuance of any 
| quarantine is its effectiveness in protect- 
| ing property from damage.” 

| The results of a study of the eco- 
nomic costs of quarantine in New Jer- 
sey have been embodied in a circular 
published by the State Department of 
Agriculture which shows that more than 
$125,000 was spent by 27 nursery com- 
panies in this State in one year because 





Shoe Industry Operating 
At Nearly Full Capacity | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


to the Island, while the effect of low 
coffee prices in South America has man- 
ifested itself in much decreased sales to 
Colombia and other countries. 

It is notable, Mr. Butman pointed out, 
that our exports of shoes to countries 
which have not been seriously affected 
by the world-wide depression have shown 
an increase during the first half of the 
vear. Were it not for the economic con- 


situation in Cuba, om largest shoe cus- | 
tomer, has substantiall’: reduced exports | 


tories throughout the world producing 


{nitrogen from the air has greatly af- 


fected the Chilean position, but the nat- 
ural nitrate of Chile is still one of the 
great factors affecting the world nitro- 
gen situation. All of this makes the 
matter of the development of the Nitrate 


| Corporation of Chile a matter of major 
| importance from every point of view. 


Features of Laws 


Summarizing some of the features of 


, the law passed by the Chilean Congress 


establishing The Nitrate Corporation of 
Chile, the corporation is frequently re- 
ferred to as “Cosach,” a term derived 
from the Spanish “Compania Salitrera de 
Chile.” This is a single corporate entity 
set up to take the place of the many 
diverse interests heretofore -existing. 
The law authorizing this project was 
signed July 21, 1980. Cosach will be 
chartered for a period of 60 years as a 
stock company with a capital of 3,000,- 
000,000 pesos (approximately $365,000,- 
000) divided into 30,000,000 shares of | 
10 vesos each. The Chilean government 
will receive 1,500,000,000 pesos nominal 


{in nontransferable “A” shares, given in 


guarantee or in payment, in considera- 
tion of which it will concede to the com- 
pany certain concessions including the 
transfer for exploitation of nitrate re- 
serve lands estimated to contain 150,- 
000,000 tons of nitrate. Dominion over 
these grounds is not given in the trans- 
fer of same. The balance of shares 
(“B” and preferred) willbe absorbed by 


|the present nitrate companies as and 
; when required by the new entity. 


The administration will be transferred 
to a directorate composed of 12 members 
of which four will be nominated by the 
president of the Chilean Republic and 
seven of the common “B” stockholders 
and one by. the holders of preferred 
shares. : 

The most important provision of the 
law is the elimination of the export duty 
on nitrate, in lieu of which the govern- | 
ment will receive such dividends as might 
be declared to which it is entitled as a 
shareholder, subject however to a guar- 
anteed revenue during the first four 
years of the company’s existence. The 


' guaranteed revenue for 1930 is placed at 
the equivalent of $22,500,000 and is scaled 


downward to $17,000,000 in 1933; the 


| 000,000. It is expected in Chile that the 


government shares of the company in its 


export tax was in effect. 
Existence Guaranteed 


For at Least 60 Years 


Cosach will operate with sufficient re- 
serves to guarantee its existence for a 
period of not less than 60 years; admin- 


total for four years will aggregate $81,- | 


normal development will pay dividends | 
after the fourth year in excess of the) 
income from nitrate in years when -the | 


Urged at Law Meeting 


' 


‘Steps Taken to Notify State 
Governors of Nonattend- 
ance of Delegates 








State of Illinois: 
Chicago, Aug. 12. 
Steps were taken by the National Con- 
|ference of Commissioners on Uniform 
| State Laws at its second day’s session 
on Aug. 12 to insure a greater repre- 


| sentation of States in its work by calling 


to the attention of governors in certain 
instances the failure of a State’s ap- 
pointed commissioners to attend the con- 
ference. 

It was the consensus of opinion of 


uniformity in the laws of all the States 
where desirable and practical, all States 
;Should be represented in its delibera- 
tions. It therefore adopted an amend- 
ment to its by-laws permitting the at- 


inactivity of commissioners. 
Forty of the 53 States and other juris- 
dictions comprising the conference were 
represented by commissioners in at- 
tendance at the second day’s sessions. 
The conference also has approved rec- 
ommendations concerning the seope of its, 
wosk. Following its determination not 
to consider “regional acts,” it rejected 
the proposal that its work be confined to 
eliminating conflicts in statutory 


istration of the common law. But the 
conference decided to forego at this time 
consideration of some recommended sub- 
jects. 

The greater part of the two days’ 
|sessions were devoted to a consideration 
of the so-called principal and income 
jact. Certain sections were tentatively 
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the conference that to achieve its object, | 


tention of governors to be called to the! 


law | 
dlone and not differences in the admin- | 


adopted, but the measure was recom- | 
mitted to the committee for a further ¢ 
study and draft, the fourth, to be con- 
sidered at the next annual conference. 


(A report of the late proceedings 
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had wished recognition of their wartime; During the fiscal year ending June 

service they should have sought retire-| 30, 1930, the contracts for supplies en- 

ment years ago? But, since they did|tered into in the Navy Department 

not, and since they have continued to/ amounted to $75,000,000. This was in ad- 

serve their country faithfully and well,|dition to many purchases made in the 

to recognize their wartime service would | field by local purchasing officers or by 

‘so cheapen rank that it would seriously | supvly officers of vessels. 

detract from the honor and distinction! In response to the President’s economy 

that” etc. | program, the Navy Department has now 
Officers who through length of active: decided to reduce its stock replenish- 

service have again earned a rank equal/ ment periods by three months, 

to ~ oe ee we wartime roar 

find it difficult to undérstand why this | . ane . : 

“separation of the sheep from the goats” | Group Insurance Shows 

and why the War Department should} Gain in Recent Years 

class them as the “goats” to such an 

extent that “to recognize their wartime | [Continued from Page 1.] 

service would so cheapen rank,” ete. | creasing with the years of service until 
er eee, rene to see 2 fixed maximum is reached. In many 

the other officers promoted to their war- | instances it has veer found that em- 

time rank and feel that simple justice 

would demand that they be granted the| 

retired pay of their wartime rank, the! 

same treatment that Congress has ac- 

corded the retired emergency officers 

Surely their service was as valuable as 

that of the retired emergency officers 

although by denying them the increased 

pay, Congress indicates that there might 

be some doubt. 
In some of the smaller corps of the 

Army like the ordnance, officers were pro- 

moted three grades. 

batant arms officers years senior to them 

had much slower promotion and, except 

in a comparatively few cases, were pro- 

moted only one or two ranks during the 

World War. It is this second group that 

is now attaining their wartime rank by 

reason of the normal course of pro- 

motion on account of service on the ac- 

tive list. They will receive no recogni- 

tion whatever for their wartime service 

when finally retired for age or for physi- 

cal disability. Would it not be simple 

justice to equalize matters 

recognition to these officers by promot- 

ing them one additional rank upon re- 

tirement? a 


Effect of Promotions 

The first proviso of my bill would 
probably have resulted in the promotion 
of less than 600 officers now on the re- 
tired list who have attained their war- 
time rank. It would have resulted in the 
promotion of about 200 officers each year 
as they retired for age or physical dis- 
ability. Would the immediate promotion 
of the 600 additional] retired officers, mak- 
ing 1,200 in all, cheapen rank any more 
than the promotion of the group of 600? 
Could it ever cheapen rank to confer 
it upon a group of officerg as a fitting 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 4.] 
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‘| workers pay part of the premium, ac- 


In the larger com- | 


of extra expenses caused by quarantine. 
The publication states indications point 
to the conclusion that the economic im- 
| portance of the Japanese beetle, meas- 
ured in terms of damage to crops and 
other valuable property and cost of con- 


the tendency of late years has been to- 
| ward the contributory plan, by which the 


cording to the Commissioner. Contribu- 
tory features became even more marked 


ditions in the countries mentioned, our 
exports would undcubtedly have in- 
creased, for the American shoe is_ be- 
coming increasingly popular and_ is 
gaining prestige throughout the world, 





jabout 1922 or 1923, when group acci- 
dent and sick insurance policies were 
‘first written in conjunction with group | 
| life insurance policies. 
Contributory Plan Favored 

The contributory plan is sometimes 
|used with a combination of endowment 
savings and life insurance, as such in- 
;Surance has the encouragement of thrift 
|as its primary purpose, it was pointed 


trol} has been greatly exaggerated, 


Census Statistics Reveal Decreases 


In Number of Farms in New England 


he declared. 


istration of production, consumption and 
transportation will be unified and cen- | 
tralized; and eventually the industry will | 
be completely rationalized with the re- | 
duction in the number of producing | 
plants to six or seven modern establish- | 
ments operating the Guggenheim process | 
in place of some 60 plants now in opera- 
tion using the Shanks process. It is ex- 
nected in Chile that the elimination of | 
the direct export duty will permit a re- | 
duction in the sales price of nitrate and 
enable the company to obtain a fair | 
share of the world’s nitrogen business in | 
competition with the synthetic producers | 
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by giving | 


jout. Some employers prefer such a plan 
|to a pension system, which is sometimes 
|; Said to discourage thrift. A few plants 
|consider group insurance so iniportant 
for the workers that the contributory 
system is compulsorv after a certain pe- 
riod of employment. 

Group sickness and accident policies 
;exclude industrial accidents in} most 
cases, Mr. Stewart stated. But in'States 
without workmen’s compensation laws 
and in the case of railroad employes not 
| covered by such laws the policy is often 
j written to include them at a slightly 
higher premium. Usually 75 per cent of 
the employes of a firm are required to 
|apply for a policy. Except in States re- 
|quiring it by law, no medical examina- 
tion is usually required of the employe 
if he applies within a stated period after 
| he becomes eligible. 
dustries the employe, upon leaving, may 
|convert his group certificate into an in- 
{dividual policy without medical exami- 
|nation, at the rate for the class of risk 
to which he belongs and for .his then at- 
tained age. ’ 





In practically all in- | 








The number of farms has decreased 
in each of the New England States, ac- 
cording to figures made public on Aug. 
12 by the Director of the Census. 

The total of farms in the six States 
was placed at 125,701 this year; 159,489 
in 1925; and 156,564 10 years ago. 

The 10-year percentage decreases 
ranged from 14 in the case of Vermont 
to 27.6 in the case of New Hampshire. 

A farm, for census purposes, includes 
all the land which is directly farmed 
by one person, either by his own labor 











1980 1925 

Apr.1 Jan. 1 
ArT errr .... 39,404 50,033 
New Hampshire ...... 14,859 21,065 
ON cana coos. 24,991 27,786 
Massachusetts .».. 25,600 33,454 
Rhode Island ......... 38,366 3,911 
Connecticut .....e.... 17,481 238,240 





A 


Each of Six States Found to Have Lost Heavily in Tracts| 
Being Tilled by Owners or Tenants 


alone or with the assistance of members 
of his household, or hired employes. 
When a landowner has one or more ten- 
ants, renters, croppers, or managers, the 
land operated by each is considered a 
“farm.” Any tract of land of less than 
three acres used for agricultural pur- 
poses, which produced products to. the 
value of $250 in the preceding calendar 
year, is classed a “farm.” 

The figures for 1980 are preliminary 


in Europe. 

There are a number of conflicting con- 
siderations affecting the Chilean situa- 
tion, and it is not only difficult to appre- 





Increase in Tit Baiiies 
Of Soy Beans Predicted 


The soy bean was. introduced into the 


in the last 10 years have we really begun 
to appreciate it. Production is now 
|reaching commercial proportions, accord- 
|ing to the United States Department of 





, and subject to correction, it was stated. 
Following are the figures for the six 
New England States: 


Decrease 


1920 Decrease 1925-30 1920-30 
Jan. 1 Number P.C. Number P.c. 
48,227 —10,629 —21.2 8,823 -—~18.2 
20,523 —6,206 —29.5 —5,664 —27.6 
29,075 —2,795 —10.1 —4,084 —14.0 
32,001 —7,854 —23.5 —6,401 

4,083 —545 —13.9 —717 —17.6 
22,655 —5,759 —24.8 —5,174 —22.8 


Agriculture. The crop has many things 
in its favor. It produces a large yield 
/of beans and an excellent forage. It is 
|easy to grow, and to harvest. The beans 
| have great possibilities in the production 
|of oil, meal and human food and indus 
trial products. Soy-bean production will 


continue to increase as we find bette: | 


;methods and machinery for handling the 


—20.0 | crop and still more uses for, tse soy bean | 


and its products for industrial purposes. 
| (Issued by Department of Agriculture.) 
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;sort of moth damaging his crops,” Dr. 
|Morrison explained. ‘He sends a speci- 
men of the moth to the Department of 
Agriculture, which in turn sends it to 
the Museum, where it is compared with 
specimens in the collection, then identi- 
fied accurately. ‘ 
“With knowledge obtained from this 
identification, habits of the moth may 
be ascertained, and the farmer may 
know how best to combat and eliminate 
the moth. It is in this way that the 
collection is economically valuable.” 
When an unknown specimen is found 
on imported fruits, for instance, it is 


‘submitted to the Museum, and identified, © 


; he pointed out. If it is harmless, there 
'is no need for quarantine, but if identi- 
fication reveals that it is foreign to the 
| United States, and possibly may damage 
fruits grown_in this county, quarantine 
, regulations are immediately applied. 
“It is futile to combat a damaging in- 
|sects without knowledge of its habits,” 
| Dr. Morrison said. “But when habits are 
| known, natural enemies to the pests may 
| be introduced, or they may be otherwise 
| eliminated.” 

An enormous saving to crops which 
otherwise might be irreparably damaged 
; by such pests is affected by the service of 
|the Museum collection in this connec- 
tion, it was stated. 

Specimens are submitted every day 
from all parts of the world, and while 
|many are common and harmless, some 
,are new, or are dangerous, and necessa- 
| rily must be identified, Dr. Morrison said. 


| 
| 


Known and New Species 
| The impo.tance of a complete collec- 
| tion may be more clearly seen when one 
{considers that there are about 600,000 
different kinds of butterflies and moths 
‘now known, with new specimens being 
discovered at the rate of about 10,000 a 
| year, according to an oral statement by 
,the Curator of Echinoderms, Dr. Austin 

H. Clark. 

“Hundreds of new specimens are be- 
ng discovered every day,” Dr. Clark 
said. “As a result there is an urgent 
need, from both a scientific and eco- 
nomic viewpoint, for a collection such as 

‘that at the National Museum.” 
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Railroads Agre 
On Reduced Rates 
To Aid Fafmers 


Half-rates Are Announced on 
Movement of Agricultural 


Products in Northeastern 
Drought Section 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
nve**ock estimates of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Many farmers ae water long 
distances to supply eir families, as 
well as their livestock. he said. In the 
bluegrass region of Kentucky, he de- 
clared, “scarcely a green blade is to be 
seen.” 

In announcing that he had deferred 
his vacation trip to Glacier and Yosemite 
National Parks, at least for a monih ox 
two, President Hoover spoke of his de- 
sire to be of service by renigining in or 
‘ 

“In view of the drought situation,” 
said the President, ‘and the thought that 


I can probably be of some service, I do| 


not propse to go West this Summer. I 
find that I can spend three nights a week 
out of Washington, and feel that I can be 
of more service here.” 

Plans Still Indefinite 

It was stated orally at the White 
House that definite plans for assistance 
by Federal and other agencies in the 
drought situation would not be developed 
until all the facts in the situation are 
laid before the White House conference 
with the Governors of the 12 most af- 
fected States on Aug. 14. 

Following a conference early in the 
day with the President, Col. Thom said 
he called on the President to ask him 
to have the Department of Agriculture 
designate county agents to deal with the 
drought situation in the local areas. The 


situation would be handled, Mr. Thom 
said, probably by the local county 
agents cooperating with the railroad 


traffic agents in local areas and by rep- 
resentatives of the Car Service Division 
of the American, Railway Association. 

Mr. Thom was gaccompanied to the 
White House Ly Rofert N. Collier, Chair- 
man of the Traific Executives Associa- 
tion, and W. J. Gormley, in charge of the 
Car Service Division of the American 
Railway Association. Mr. Collier said 
he understood that there would be a uni- 
form reduction of 50 per cent in Eastern 
‘Territory on hay, water, feed and live- 
stock. t 

No Relief Foreseen 

There were no prospects Aug. 12 for 
a substantial break in the drought. 
C. L. Mitchell, of the forecasting service 
cf the Weather Bureau, stated orally. 
There were showers Aug. 11 in the Kan- 
sas City and Shreveport, La., districts, 
he said, but they were sufficient to pro- 
vide only temporary relief. 

There was a probability of showers 
in the Plains States Aug. 13 or 14, Mr. 
Mitchell said, but these probably would 


be insufficient to afford much relief ~@| tinental 


e | Argentina Alters 


Ruling on A pples 


Decree Requiring Shipment in 
Boxes Is Sus- 
pended 


_ 


The Argentine government. has, al-' 


tered its decree of May 14 requiring ap- 
ples. sent to Argentina to be packed in 


\ 
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Serious Shortage of Feed and Water 


Reported to Agriculture Department 


Head of Livestock Division Says Dark Picture Has Been Painted of 


Conditions in Southern [linois, Ohio, Indiana and Parts of 
Kentucky, West Virginia and Virginia 


boxes instead of barrels, the Depart- | 


ment of State announced Aug. 12. 
ing the present year the requirements 
for packing in boxes will be held in 
abeyance. The Devartment’s announce- 
ment follows in full text: 

The Department has been informed by 
Ambassador Robert’ Woods Bliss at 
Buenos Aires that the Argentine gov- 
‘ernment has issued a decree suspending 
|for this year the decree of May 14, 1930, 
governing the importation of fruit into 
the Argentine Republic in so far as it ap- 
\plies to the containers in whick apples 
are shipped. 
| The regulations established by the de- 
cree of May 14 would have affected the 
{importation into Argentina of American 
apples by virtue of the prohibition of 
the use of bulk containers such as bar- 
rels. 

The new decree, as signed by the 
| President of Argentina on Aug. 11, has 
been communicated in translation by the 
American Embassy at Buenos Aires and 
| reads as follows: 

“In view of the preceding communica- 
| tion of the Embassy of the United States 
; of America wherein is set forth the im- 
{possibility for exporters of apples in 
'that country to comply with the dis- 
positions of the decree of May 14 last 
regarding the containers for fruit the 
executive power of the nation decrees, 
article 1, the importation of apples 
packed in barrels proceeding from the 
United States of America is authorized 
during the current year.” 


Data on Federal Aid 
To Education Studied 


Laws and Government Sub- 
sidies Compiled by Offic 
Of Education 


e 


The Federal Government has granted 
subsidies for education in the various 
, States since 1888 amounting to $286,- 
725,786 and has donated lands for sim- 
ilar purposes during the past century to 
the extent of 113,510,689 acres, accord- 
ing to a digest of Federal legislation on 
subsidies by W. W. Keesecker, associate 
specialist in school legislation, which has 
just been published by the United States 
Office of Education. 

In commenting upon the digest, Mr. 
Keesecker stated orally Aug. 12 that 
this is the first available compilation of 
laws and subsidies relating to Federal 
aid in education. The study traces laws 
of this kind from the days of the Con- 
Congress when provision was 


Dur- | 


crops seriously lamaged by drought and | made in the disposition of western lands 
excessive heat. The cool weather which for educational allctmpnts, to the recent 


began recently continues, he said, ex- 
cept for somewhat warmer conditions in 
the Northwest. ’ 

“Tt is really hard to tell jus‘ 
would constitute a break in the drought, 
Mr. Mitchell said. “A shower such as 
that which fell at Kansas City, totaling 
one-half inch, gives some temporary re- 
lief, but for a real break it would re- 
quire comparatively heavy rain over a 
large area. There is not now any indica- 
tion of such a general rain.” 

Public Work Urged 
Stating that there is no relief in sight 


“what 


” 


to meet the drought situation, Repre- 
sentative Aswell (Dem.), of Natchi- 


toches, Lai, in an oral statement Aug. 
12, said he has recommended to Presi- 
dent Hoover that immediate construc- 
tion of public works be undertaken so 
as to give work to the farmers. Mr. 
Aswell is the ranking minority member 
of the House Committee on Agriculture. 

He said the farmers are not as inter- 
ested in seeking seed loans and assist- 
ance of that kind as they are in obtain- 
ing money which they wil! lose because 
oi crop failure. He stated he suggested 
to the President that if the usual “red 
tape” could be eliminated and the con- 
petos of public works begun in the 

ar future the farmers could find em- 
ployment to provide the funds to tide 
them over until the next season. 

The President, he said, stated he would 
take the matter under advisement and 
would investigate, but made no further 
comment. 

Mr. Aswell also said he has conferred 
with the Secretary of Agriculture, Ar- 
thur M. Hyde, and said the latter ex- 
plained that nothing can be done until 
the county demonstration agents have 
made their reports and the conference 
with the governors of the stricken States 
has adjourned. 


Detailed Reports Received 

Reports are being received by the De- 
partment of \griculture on conditions in 
each, county in the drought district and 
this detailed information is being pre- 
sented to Secretary Hyde for inclusion 
in a report to the conference of gover- 
nors on Aug. 14, it was stated orally at 
the Secretary’s office Aug. 12. None of 
the informatign contained in these re- 
ports was to be made public until the 
day of the conference. 

The Department’s radio service has 
completely changed its program to pro- 
vide time for specia. talks on drought 
conditions and methods of combating 
them, Morse Salisbury. chief of the radio 
service of the Department, stated orally 
Aug. 12. These talks will be given by 
specialists of the Department, he said, 
and will provide information to farmers 
on the best treatment of pastures in- 
jured by drought, the proper feeding of 
grains substituted for corn, recommended 
practices in plowing dried-out soils, and 
other drought problems. 








l 
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Tie i‘resident's Day 
At the Executive Offices 
Aug. 12 





10.30 a. m,. to 12 noon.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesdays and 
Fridays of each week.) 

12.50 p. m.—Col. Alfred P. Thom, Gen- 
eral Counsel for the Association of Rail- 
way Executives, Robert N. Collier, Chair- 
man of the Traffic Executives Associa- 
tion, and W. J. Gormley, in charge of 


appropriations. 
Appropriations for Colleges 

Between 1890 and 1930, under the sec- 
ond Morrill Act and the Nelson Amend- 
ment, appropriations for colleges of agri- 
culture and mechanic arts have totaled 
$74,202,000. The second Morrill Act and 
the Nelson Amendment provide $25,000 
‘each for each State and Alaska, Hawaii 
‘and Porto Rico, and the annual appro- 
;priation for all is $2,550,000. 

Appropriations and disbursements of 
the Federal Government for agriculturai 
experiment stations under the Hatch, 
Adams, and Purnell Acts for 1930 make 
available for each State and Territory 
$90,000, Mr. Keesecker pointed out. Be 
tween 1888 and 1929 the Federal Gov- 
ernment disbursed under these laws $52,- 
077,914.65, and in 1930 will disburse $4,- 
500,000. 


Home Economics Extension 

For cooperative agricultural and home 
economics extension work, the Federal 
Government now appropriates $7.562,936 
annually, and between 1914 when the 
Smith-Lever Act was passed and 1930, 
a total of $73,145,872 has been set aside. 
| Additional appropriations under the 
| Smith-Lever supplement and the Capper- 
Ketcham Act are included here, Mr. 
Keesecker explained. 

For vocational education the appropri- 
ations by the Federal Government be- 
tween 1918, when the Smith-Hughes Act 
went into effect, and 1930 amounted to 
$67,800.000. Between 1931 and 1934 pro- 
vision is made for $67.800.000 disbuse- 
ment under the act. The appropriation 
\for 1931 is $8,300,000, and rises to $9,- 
800,00 in 19384. 


Vocational Rehabilitation 


Mr. Keesecker called attention to the 
annual appropriation to the States of 
$1,000,000 for vocational rehabilitatien. 


Since 1921, when rehabilitation sub- 
sidies were granted, the Federal Gov- 


ernment has diverted $10,500.Q00™ into 
this channel, which includes $750,0u0 for 
conducting studies, carrying on the ad- 
ministration, etc., appropriated for the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. 

In granting land, the Federal Govern- 
ment has granted to the States and Ter- 
ritories for common schools a total of 
98,519,946 acres, Mr. Keesecker stated. 
To universities it has handed over 2,157,- 
154 acres, to seminaries of learning 
460,800 acres, and to normal schools 
1.360.000 acres. or a grand total to in- 
stitutions of this kind of 3,987,954 acres. 

Land Grants for Colleges 

Federal grants of land for colleges of 
agriculture and mechanic arts, agri- 
cultural experiment stations, and coop- 
erative extension work has totaled 11,- 


696,082 acres. — In addition to land 
granted these institutions, a total of 


3,173,788 acres have been transferred to 
industrial and reform schools for edu- 
cational and charitable purposes, to deaf, 
dumb, and blind asylums, military 
schools, scientific ssneols, and schools of 
mines. 

From the digest. Mr. Keesecker stated, 
one can readily .2e the importance at- 
| tached to public education by the states- 
men in the Federal] Government. 

Mr. Keesecker includes in the digest an 
annotated bibliography of literature re- 
lating to Federal subsidies for education. 
These citations, he said, set foyth the dif- 
Soran views of edué&tors and statesmen 

nd scholars generally on the feasibility 
ot Federal grants. 

The digest of legislation on the sub- 
ject of subsidies for education was pre- 


the Car Service Division of the Amer-/ pared, Mr. Keesecker explained, upon the 
ican Railway Association, called to dis-| request of the National Advisory Com- 
cuss the part the railroads are to play mittee on Education which will in the 
in the drought situation. Fall submit to the Secretary of the In- 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- | terior a series of recommendations as to 
retarial staff and in answering mail cor-| the future policy of the Federal Govern- 
respondence. | ment towards education. 
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ture paint “a very dark picture of the 
jeed and water shortage” in the terri- 
tory through souther: Illinois, Ohio and 
Indiana, and parts of Kentucky, West 
Virginia and Virginia W. F. Callander, 
in charge of the division of crop and 
livestock estimates of the Department of 
Agriculture, stated Aug. 12 in a radio ad- 
dress from Station WRC and the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company’s system 
of stations. 

“Many farmers are hauling water long 
distances in order to supply themselves. 
and their stock with water; in fact. the 
water situation has been quite as serious 
as the feed situation,” Mr. Callander said. 

In the most luxurious bluegrass pas- 
tures in the world, in Kentucky, Mr, Cal- 
lander said, “scarcely a green blade is 
to be seen.” Most late crops and vege- 
tables, except where they are irrigated, 
are still being hurt, he said, and the 
drought has now extended into New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Michigan. 

Mr. Callander spoke in a series of brief 
addresses by specialists of the crop re- 
porting service of the Department. 
, Joseph A. Becker, in charge of crop and 
livestock reports; and John B. Shepard, 
Samuel A. Jones, and Paul Koenig, of 
the division, also spoke. Mr. Callander’s 
address follows In fuil text: ae 

“You have been hearing so much about 
the drought and the damage to crops 
that I am somewhat at a loss to find 
anything new to say to you today. It is 
very easy in a time like this to get a 
distorted picture of the situation and it 
is only when we study cold statistical 
facts, furnished to the Crop Reporting 
Board by thousands of farmers as well 
as our trained crop reporters, that we 
can measure the extent of the decline in 
crop prospects that has taken place dur- 
ing the past few weeks. We have been 
repeatedly asked to estimate the loss 
in dollars to the farmers of the dam- 
age to crops. We have refused to do 
this, believing that such figures give a 
false picture of the real loss, because fre- 
quently a short ercp sells for more 
dollars than a big one. Furthermore, 
the principal loss has occurred chiefly in 
pasture and feed crops fed on the farm. 


Inspection Made 
In Drought Area 


“Two weeks ago I drove back to Wash- 
ifgton from the Mississippi River 
through the southern part of Illinois, 
Ohio and Indiana, and parts of Kentucky, 
West Virginia and Virginia, where the 
drought has been the worst and crops 
have been more seriously affected. It 
was indeed a very distressing signt to 
drive through hundreds of miles of 
stunted cornfields and parched pastures, 


with the livestock vainly seeking for 
green feed. No rain to speak of has 


‘fallen through this area since March 
}and conditions have become much! worse 
| since I was through there two weeks ago. 
In fact, the reports from our crop cor- 
Ltespondents throughout this territory 
paint a very dark picture of the feed 
and water shortage. Many farmers are 
hauling water long distances in order 
to supply themselves and their stock with 
water; in fact, the water situation jas 
been quite as serious as the feed situa- 
ation. Through the entire drought area 
pastures form the major part of the feed 
for livestock. The drought area includes 
most of the blugrass country. Around 
Lexington where the most luxurious 
bluegrass pastures in the world are 
found, scarcely a green blade is to be 
seen. In fact, it is so dry that the trees 
are losing their leaves and the general 
appearance of the country is more like 
late Fall or Winter than the middle of 
Summer. But while conditions in the 
valleys of the Shenandoah, Cumberland, 
Potomac, Ohio and lower Mississippi 
rivers are indeed very serious, with pros- 
pects for many crops far below average, 
when we consider the country as a whole, 
we find that we are in no danger of 
famine. We have a large wheat ctop 
and other grains are close to ‘average. 
Our fruit crops are better on the whole 
than last year. many of the important 
fruit centers lying outside the worst 
drought area. Serious damage has oc- 
curred in the drought area during the 
past few weeks and conditions have not 
improved as yet, but so far only a few 
of the leading commercial] fruit sections 
| have suffered. 


~ 


Unusually Small 
Corn Crop Expected 
“Considering all crops, our yields this 
vear will be about 5'% per cent below 
those secured last year and about 9 per 
cent below the average yields for the last 
10 years. The corn crop is expected to be 
the smallest since 1901, The decline in 
prospect since July 1 has been sensa- 
tional. The hay and grain sorghum crops 
which together with corn make up half 
the total acreage of crops, seem likely to 
bé the smallest in more than 10 years. 
Prospects for oats and barley have been 
further reduced by drought in the Da- 
kotas, but these crops for the country as 
a whole will not be far from the average. 
The feed cron situation is accentuated by 
pasture conditions poorer than any previ 
.ous Summer months for 59 years oi 
more, while many farmers in the driest 
areas are already feeding their Winter 
supply of hay and cutting their corn for 
fodder. The fought has been felt fur- 
ther north each week as the season pro- 
gressed and is now affecting even Penn- 
sylvania, New York and Michigan. It 
is hurting most late crops and vegetables, 
except where they are irrigated. It is 
daily reducing the prospects for corn, 
flaxseed, peanuts, potatoes, sweet pota- 
toes, tobacgo, eastern beans, Arkansas 
‘rice, cotton west of Alabama, and various 
other crops. 


Increase Predicted 


In Commercial Vegetables 


“Commercial vegeiables for ship- 
ment, including cabbage, omions, toma- 
toes, melons, etc., wil: probably show a 
production somewhat above the five-year 
average due to general acreage increases 
that will offset the very low production 
{of many home gardens and truck grown 
for local markets. 

“The situation -vith respect to feed 
crops is markedly different from that 
of crops used for human food. The ton- 
nage of corn, oats, barley, and grain 
sorghums was 14 per cent below the 
‘five-year average on Aug 1, and has 
continued to declinz since that date. The 
hay crop is at least 11 per cent less 
than last year. Considering all feed 
grains and hay, the supply now seems 
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“The other members of the Crop 
Board who follow — e will go into greater 
detail concerning various crops.” 
Address Delivered 
By Mr. Becker 

The address )y It:. Becker follows in 
full text: 

“The most imvortant feed crop in the 
United States is corn, which is grown 
tvactically throve* ut the lengih ana 
breadth of the land and is the only crop 
of which 100,000,000 acres or more are 
grown. The next t important feed 
crop is hay, of which there is a greater 
tonnage produced than corn, but of which 
the total feed value is only about one- 


‘third that of corn. Oats is the third 
largest of our *--! crops. Its total teed | 
value is about one-fifth that of corn. | 


Next in order is beriey, grown in a re- 
stricted area of the country, largely 
north of the Ohio and Missouri rivers. 
Fifth comes grain sorghum, also grown 
in a restricted area—the Southwestern 
Plains States. Wheat is fed to livestock 
to some extent every year dependent 
upon its price relative to the prices of 
feed grains. In addition, wheat offal, 
bran, middlings, etc.. are standard feeds. 
Cottonseed is sometimes fed as seed but 
usually as cottonseed meal after extrac- 
tion of the oil. Flaxseed meal is also fea 
to livestock after the extraction of oll. 
The stover of corn, the straw of all grap 
crops, and sweet sorghum forage are 
other feed crops used extensively ih this 
country as roughage for livestock. 

“A month ago I told you that the 
corn crop was in good condition. * At 
that time a crop of 2,800,000,000 bushels 
was indicated by condition on July 1. 
By the first of August, however, high 
temperatures and lack of precipitation 
extending over a period from two to 
eight months in various parts of the 
country had greatly reduced the corn 
prospect, and the official figure indi- 
cated by condition on Oct. 1 is now 600,- 
000,000 busléls less, or 2,200,000,000 
bushels. There has been little let-up 
in the drought which has fallen upon 
the country, deterioration has become 
more marked, and the drought area has 
;extended its limits so that probably an- 
other 100,000,000 bushel reduction took 


Reports to the Department of Agricul-* likely to be less than any year since*harvested in June and early July before | 


the drought reached its more severe| 
stages. Much of the important clover 
and timothy hay area is outside the 
drought area. Some of the second cut- 


jting of alfalfa and most of the third 


cutting were badiy hurt and the Aug. 1 
‘orecast for alfalfa is below that of July 
1 by 1,000,000 tons, or 4 per cent. 
“There are a number of well-defined 
areas of hay production in the United 
States. One of the most important of 
these is éhe clover and timothy hay 
area which roughly coincides with the! 


area of intensive dairy production. If 
we consider the production of all hay 
in the northern dairy States of New 


England, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, and Iowa, we find that hay ! pro- 


duction is fairly large because the dygught 
has not been severe in these States. 


Production for these States is given at 
36,000,000 tons compared with an ayer- 
age production of 38,000,000 bushels. 


States Seriously 
Affected by Drought 


A number of the States most seriously 
affected by the drought, namely, Ohio, 


Indiana, Ilincis, Missouri, Montana, Vir- | 


ginia and West Virginia, are likewise im- 


portant in the production of clover and' 


timothy. Red Top is also an important 
crop in some of these States, particu- 
larly in the drought area. The more 


southerly of the drought-afflicted States, | 


namely, Tennessee, Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, Alabama, and Okla- 
homa, grow considerable acreage of Japan 
clover, or lespedeza, and annual legumes 
such as cowpeas and soybeans. In this 
group of States the production of all hay 
was 19,000,000 tons compared to an av- 
erage production of 25,000,000 tons. All 
of these States embrace some areas in 
which hay production was more seriously 
reduced than the 25 per cent reduction 
shown for the States as a group. Of 
these States Virginia suffered most se- 


verely and has practically only half of | 


an average crop of hay. West Virginia. 
Kentucky, and Mississippi have each 
about three-fifths of a crop. The States 
of North and South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Montana, Wyoming, and Colo- 
rado are not only important producers 


;place during the first week of August.“of prairie hay which is.the native wild 


The indicated production of 2,200,000,006 
|bushels is the lowest for any year since 
/1901, when the crop was 1,600,000,000 
bushels. 
Decrease Shown 
In Prospective Crop 

“The prospective crop for 1930 is 15 
per cent less than the production in 1929 
and is 18 per cent less than an average 
crop. The indicated yield per acre of 
| 21.8 bushels places the year 1930 in a 
‘class with such other years as 1901, 
1894, 1887, 1881 and 1874. The Depart- 
ment has received many interesting let- 
ters from individual crop reporters whose 
memory carries back to these years, and 
'who compare thts crop with those earlier 
‘short drought crops. Yes, that includes 
1874, 56 years ago. The drought has 
been most severe in the States bordering 
the Ohio and lower Mississippi rivers. 
The indicated yield per acre is the low- 
est since the Department first prepared 
estimates in 1866 for each of the six 
States of Mississippi, Louisiana, Ar- 
kansas, Kentucky, Virginia, and West 
Virginia. Missouri has only four years 
on record when the yieid per acre was 
than the one now in prospect. 

“Maryland also has a smaller pros- 
pect than any year since 1894. Although 
the drought conditions have been rather 
widespread, the important corn-produc- 
ing sections of the North Central States 
still has reasonably good prospects for 
{somewhere near average crops «. Aug. 


less 


1, although high temperatures dung 
the first week of August undoubtedly 


caused further deterioration of corn pros- 
pects. A few of the States in which 
the indicated yield per acre was equal 
to or about the 10-year average are 
Wisconsin. Colorado, Idaho, New York, 
and the New England States. 

“The oats crop had been harvested 
over much of the United States except 
for a few northern States, and much of 
the effect of the prolonged drought was 
already reflected in the report made a 
month ag. when the indicated crop was 
given at 1,330,000,000 bushels. The oats 
|crop forecast as of Aug. 1 is for a crop 
of 1,816,000,000 buskels, which is over 
100,000,000 bushels larger than in 1929 
and only about 50,000 000 Lusheds below 
averave. Damage during the month of 
July in some Stats, particularly, North 
Dak-ta, has been largely offset bv yields 
above expectation elsewhere. The avail- 
able crop for thi. year will be consid- 
erably reduced by the unusual amount 


of Summer feeding required in the 
drought «fflicted are and by the un- 


usual numbcr of fields grazed by live- 
stock or mowed “nd ted in the straw. 
The area of small :ields of oats coin- 
cides to some extent with the area of 
low yield: in corn, especially in the Po- 
tomac anc Ohio Rive: basins. 


Forecast for 
Barley Also Reduced 


“Barley likewise was largely harvested 
on July 1. but the present forecast of 
306,000,000 bushels is 8 per cent less than 
the forecast a month ago. This crop is 
slightly above the crop of 1929 and is 27 
| per cent above the five-year average pro- 
duction, Most of the increase above aver- 
age is due to-the fact that the acreage 
of the crop has mounted rapidly during 
the past few years. 

“Grain sorghums are grown in place 
of corn on some of the semi-humid lands 
of the Southwest, largely because this 
crop requires less rainfall than corn. 
Over a considerable part of the grain 
sorghum area weather conditions have 
not been unfavorable but in portions of 
Kansas and Oklahoma the drought has 
yadversely affected this crup. The in- 
dicated production is about 93,000,000 
bushels and is less than the relatively | 
small crop of 101,000,000 bushels in 1929 
and is only about 73 per cent of the five- | 
year average production. 

“The production of hay in 1930 indi- 
cated by condition on Aug. 1 is 95,000,- 
000 tons which is 11 per cént less than 
the five-year average production of 107,- 
000,000 tons. The decline since July 1! 
was more pronounced for wild hay, which | 
declined 13 per cent, than for tame hay 
which declined only 2 per cent. The wild 
hay crop in the prairie States is usually 
harvested in August or September and 
|was severely affected by the drought. 
Much of the tame hay, however, was 


grass of that country but are also im- 


portant in the production of alfalfa hay. | 


This group of States had not been se- 
riously injured by the drought up to the 
time that the second cutting of alfalfa 
was removed, but the drought has cut 
down the production of wild hay. Not- 
withstanding this, the production of all 
hay in these States is now estimated at 
22,000,000 tons as comp.red to an aver- 
age production of 25,000,000. 


Cottonseed Available 
For Livestock Feed 


“The story of production of feed would 
not be complete unless I mentioned again 
the facj that a considerable amount of 
feed is available in cottonseed and cotton- 
seed meal. The Aug. 1 estimate of cot- 
ton production is 14,362,000 bales of 
gotton lint. If the cotton crop turns 
out to be this size it will mean that ap- 
proximately 6,400,000 tons of cottonseed 
will be produced. Something like 700,000 
tons of this seed will be needed to seed 
the 1931 crop. The balance will be avyail- 
able for feeding to livestock either in the 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 2.) 
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Telephone Users 
Of World Listed 


New Company Organized to 
Publish International Tele- 
\ phone Directory 





Publication of the international tele- 
phone directory “ATI” will in the fu- 
ture be in the hands of a stock company 
recently formed for that purpose w-+th 


to a report received in the Department 
of Commerce from Assistant Trade Com- 
missioner Paul H. Pearson, Copenhagen, 
Dersiark. 

The new company i: called the “Annu- 
sire Telephonique International,” and, ac- 
cording to its report, is capitalized at 
£25,000 sterling, of which £19,000 repre- 
sents preferred shares paying *7 per cent 
cumulative dividends .and the baiance 
common shares limited to 8 per cent divi- 
dente. 

It is said that any surplus will be 
placed partly with the reserve fund and 
partly used to redeem outstanding shares 
wiih the hope that in time the company 
will become a freehold institution. In 


such “event the profits earned would be! 


devoted solely to the furtherance of in- 
ternational telephone communication. 
The 1930 edition of “ATI” was issued 
Julv 23 and contains, it is said, the 
names of nearly 50,000 subscribers in 
38 different countries. The majority of 
the subscribers naturally are European, 
but in addition North and South Amer- 
ica, Australia, Netherland East Indies, 
ete., are represented in the book. 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


\Conditions in Four States 
Are Reviewed by Governors 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
ing of the farmers for seed, fertilizer 
and stock for next year’s crop. 


By Clyde M. Reed, Governor, State of 
Kansas: 

Following a conierence of farm organ- 
ization leaders and bankers today the 
Kansas situation may be stated as fol- 
lows: 

“Larger than average crops of wheat, 
dats, flax and barley were harvested this 
veara Two good cuttings alfalfa hay 
and good crop of prairie and other tame 
havs. With reasonable rains soon there 
is “prospect of good crop of forage fer 
' stock.” ; 

The result of conference is that price 
|situation more than the drenght affects 
jall farmers. Farmers with small 
jamounts of stock will need emergency 


financial help which banks can not ex- | 


‘tend. Other farmers will not need emer- 
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Law Conference 
Defers Action on 
‘Marriage Statute 


| 
| 
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‘Difficulties Said. to Attend 
Approval. of Legislation ~ 
of 


| On Subject;, Draft 
Measure Presented 


| 





. State of Illinois: 
i Chicago, Aug. 12. 
' -Consideration at this time of a pro- 
.poSed uniform State law to prevent 
|hasty and unconsidered marriage was 


| disapproved by the Netional Conference 
of Commissioners on Uniform State 
, Laws on Aug. 12, meeting for its 40th 
| annual conference. 

Concurring in the recommendation of 
its Committee on Scope and Program, 
the, conference. deferred action on the 
; ‘hasty marriage” legislation, and re- 
ferred the proposal to its Committee on 
Marriage and Divorce for further study 
and report. The Committee had cited 
| the work of the organization during the 
past 25 years in preparing a satisfactory 
divorce act to show difficulties in the 
way of legislation proposed to prevent 
hasty marriages. 

Draft of Suggested Act 

The draft of the act, suggested by 
Commiésioner George B. Rose, of Ar- 
kansas provides: 

Section 1. It shall be unlawful for any 
county clerk to issue any marriage li- 
cense unless the party applying therefor 
,shall produce a proof of publication in 
| due legal form of a notice of intention to 
apply for such license, giving the names 
,of the parties who are to’ be married. 
‘ Such notice must be published in a news- 
paper published’ and having a general 
| circulation in the county where the girl 
{or woman to be married resides, or in 
| case she be not a resident of this State 
in the county where resides the man to 
| be marreid. Such notice must have been 
published for one insertion of at deast 
seven days before the license is issued. 
Nr neither party to the proposed marriage 
resides in this State, then the notice shall 
be published once a week for 30 days in 
the county where the license is to be ap- 
plied for. 

Section Every marriage shall be 
i void if such notice has not been pub- 
‘lished as herein provided; and any county 
clerk who shall issue a license without 
proof of publication of the required no- 
tice and an affidavit showing the resi- 


9 


gency credit. This credit must come soon dence of the parties to be married, shall 
or farmers will be forced to dump young ; be guilty of a misdemeanor and fined in 
stock on market as well as stcck they! a sum not less than $100. Any person 
planed to feed during Winter which who shall make a false oath as to the 
would be demoralizing to livestock: indus- , residence of any person intending to be 
try. married shall be deemed guilty of per- 
: jury and punished accordingly. Any 
| person who officiates in marrying per- 
| sons who have not a valid license shall 
r| be guilty of a misdemeanor and fined 
| in a sum not less than $50. 
[Continued from Page 1.] Section 3. Every marriage license 
phasizea by Commissioner Myers. If,, shall be dated, and shall become void un- 
through some crisis, the refrigerated for-; less the marriage is celebrated within 
leign ships were to be withdrawn from) three months after the date of its issue. 
the Pacific coast service, he said, “the | 


a - — -_—_—_—~ 
‘Pacific Service Is Needed, 
Says Shipping Commissione 





| vas 
lions of dollars, would be left without 
any transportation other than by rail 
jshipment from the Pacific to the At- 
lantic, thence by water to European mar- 
kets, and would lie on the docks to rot 
with millions of dollars lost to the fruit 
growing and other industries of the Pa- 
cifie coast.” 

Mr. Myers declar 


’ 


ed there is need not 
only for American bottoms to handle 
freight, but also for passenger trade. A 
“ereat deal” of passenger traffic origi- 
nates at Pacific Coast ports, he said. 


Commissioner Myers said he had been | 


informed that the new Pacific Line will 


t fruit crop, which amounts to mii-} 


start operations with the sailing of its 
|first shin from Vancouver on Aug. 19, 
ifor London, Liverpool and Manchester 
| via Seattle, Portland, San Francisco and 
|Los Angeles, and. that sailings have 
| been fixed at intervals of 26 days with 
|more frequent service before the line is 
| many months old. 


On return voyages, according to the 


| Commissioner’s information, the ships of 
‘this new service will proceed direct to 
| Philadelphia, where they will load cargo 
;and become part of the regular Quaker 
Line Intercoastal Service to the Pacific 
Coast. 





Tomorrows motor cars 
"waiting for you today 
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The 1931 CENTURY SIX, 70 H. P. «© « eo o FROM $13 
The 1931 CENTURY EIGHT, 90 H. P. 6 « « «© PROM $1348 
The 1931 200 WH. P. BIGHT \. «' oie 0 0 08 FROM $1695 
The 1981 838 He. P. EIGHT -» ee oe wo wee FROM. $ 2080 
The 1931 CUSTOM EIGHT, 133 H. Pog 6 a © FROM .$ 2645 
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Safety in Traffic 


Urged as Study 
In Public School 








New Jersey Commissioner 
Says Saving Child From 
Dangers on Street Is Re- 
sponsibility of State 





By Harold G. Hoffman 
Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, 
State of New Jersey 
“Protect the Children” might well be 
the slogan of every State, city and town 
throughout the country. It is the heavi- 


est responsibility resting upon everyone | 


whose function it is to increase the safety 

of walking or driving. as 
Every step taken to improve driving 

conditions on our streets or highways 


has, the ultimate goal of reducing acci- | 


dents. For the moment, the purpose 
may be to maintain the flow of vehicles 
with greater smoothness, to expand the 
volume of any given thoroughfare, or to 
lessen the loss of time required to drive 
‘a passenger car or commercial vehicle 
through a city street or from one town to 
another. 

Initially, these measures have an eco- 


nomic value, but beyond their worth in | 
dollars and cents is that priceless bene- | 


fit of saving” human lives. 

What could be of greater advantage to 
the Nation than to conserve its child 
life? The boys and girls who crowd our 
schoolrooms today are going to be the 
ones who will take, up our tasks in the 
years to come, so that if the achieve- 
ments of their elders are to be brought 
to greater fruition, these same elders 


must protect them from the hazards of | 


street traffic which are just as great a 
menace as the ravages of disease. 

But we have even a greater purpose 
before us, one growing out of a genuine 
responsibility to our children. They are 
not as well able to guard against the 
dangers of traffic as are the older folks. 
As a result, the task is one of teaching 
them how to avoid this danger and at the 
same time of surrounding them with 
every possible protection. 

Child Fatalities Decrease 

Looking over the accident statistics 
for the last few years, one finds reason 
for optimism. Of course, the aggregate 
number of fatilities has mounted, but we 
must bear in mind that with the total 
number of cars increasing year by year 
and the great centers of population be- 
coming more densely populated, the true 
evaluation of the figures is not the ag- 
gregate but the total percentage of in- 
crease. 

Particularly is progress being made in 
regard to curbing child fatalities. During 
the last seven years for which accident 
statistics for the entire country are avail- 
able, the number of child fatalities in- 
creased from 4,023 in 1922 to 5,110 in 
1927, and stood at 4,943 in 1928. The 
percentage of fatalities of children under 
15 years of age, however, decreased 
steadily during that period from 29.4 in 
1922 to 19.8 in 1928. Even in the peak 
year of 1927, the percentage represented 
a decline in so far as the entire number 
of deaths were concerned. 

This decrease was accomplished in the 
face of a mounting total of deaths of 
persons 15 years and over. In 1922, the) 
total was 9,653, whereas in 1928 it was 
19,968. When these totals are related | 
to the number of fatalities per 100,000, 
automobiles registered, the proportion | 
falls from 136 in 1930 to 107 in 1927. | 
Even when it mounts to 114 in 1928, the | 
proportion is still below that of the years | 
1920 to 1923 inclusive. | 

The conclusion that those figures dic- 
tate is that we have been able to do 
more for the children than their elders. 
Or to put it another way, that we have 
been able to make the children safer | 
than their elders have been able to make 
themselves. 

How is this heartening result being 
accomplished? Children have benefited 
from all the methods used to make tratfic 
safer. The elimination of unfit drivers 
and vehicles, the use of “stop” signs, 
installation of traffic signals, abolition 
and protecton of railroad grade crossings 
and dangerous highway intersections all 
have had their effect. But in addition to 
these measures we have used effectively 
additional means of protection. 

In the introduction of safety lessons , 
into the school curriculum and the height- 
ening of police watchfulness, the toll of 
child fatalities has been reduced. The 
policeman at school buildings also has 
been supplemented by schoolboy patrol 
contingents comprising boys trained to 
see their younger school companions 
across busy thoroughfares. 

These supplementary measures, I be- 
lieve, should be strengthened wherever 
possible. Safety education in the schools 
is a necessity, and I cannot conceive of | 
a better way to inculeate proper conduct | 
on the part of children than to do it! 
along with their other lessons. The duty | 
of the traffic administration calls for the | 
provision of sufficient police protection 
particularly at any point where large 
numbers of children gather. 

The police also can assist in furthering | 
this campaign to save our youth from} 
injury by the strict enforcement of speed 
limits in school zones, for the man who 
drives recklessly past such a point is| 
doing something that is nothing short 
of criminal. 

There is a very important part which 
the motorist can play. He can do it by| 
being careful not only when passing a) 
school building or playground but at all | 
times wherever there are children. If 
he makes a fixed driving practice to let | 
up on the gas whenever he sees children 
at play, the fatal accidents to our boys | 
and girls will, within the next few years, 
show a still more heartening reduction. 


| 


| 
| 





Trout Said to Thrive 
On Dried Salmon Eggs 


Cultivated trout fed with dried salmon 
eggs acquire a brilliar.t coloration which | 
gives them an appearance indistinguish- | 
able from the wild fish, according to re- 
ports received in the Bureau of Fisheries | 
from Dr. H. S. Davis in charge of the| 
experimental station at Pittsford, Vt. | 
In this way one of the objections of | 
the discriminating angler against or- | 
dinary hatching fish will be removed, | 
the experimenters stete. ; 

The experiments so far indicate that) 
in this as well as in other particulars | 
dried salmon eggs are the best dry food | 
for trout. Most dry food cannot be 
used above @ level oy 50 per cent of the; 
total ration. Fingerlirg trout are now | 
being fed a level of 75 per.cent. of the! 
dried salmon eggs with success. 

These development. should be of in- 
terest to the fishing authorities of such 
States as Connecticut and New Jersey | 
which make a practice of growing their 
fish to legal size before planting them, 
the Bureau of Fisheries points out: 


Clssued by Department of Commerce.) 


| sheets or wire. 


1850) 


Device Records 
Activities of Bees 


‘ 


Work Done in Various Kinds 


Of Weather Recorded 
By Instrument 


. 
| An instrument which determines and 


| records the amount of “work” which bees } 


| do under a variety of weather conditions 


is in operation at the United States Bee, 


Culture Laboratory, Somerset, Md., ac-'‘ 
cording to a statement issued by the De-: 
partment of Agriculture. The statement 
follows in full text: 


i An ingenious device at the United: 


| States Bee Culture Laboratory, Somerset, 
| Md., measures the flight activity of honey 
bees. It is an instrument about three 
feet tall and four inches in diameter, 
filled with sugar syrup. Small holes at 
the bottom permit the bees to feed. 

By a system of floats and weights the | 
rate at which the bees take syrup is re- 
corded electrically on a chart in the of-: 
fice. This information, together with a 
record of weather conditions at the time, 
|of feeding, enables the investigators to 
| determine how much work bees do in 
| different kinds of weather. 


| 





‘Film Shows Steps 


In Manufacture of 
| Fine Silverware 





'Moton Picture Developed by 
Bureau of Mines to Illus- 
trate Industrial Use of 
| Precious Metal | 





The story of the manufacture of sil- | 
verware is depicted in a motion picture | 
film recently produced by the Bureau of | 
Mines in cooperation with a large manu- 
facturing concern, according to a state- 
ment just issued by the Department of 
Commerce. ss 

Not only are scenes in the factory pre- 
sented, but also glimpses of mining op- 
erations and of well appointed tables be-| 


| | 
e with silver. Examples of the| 
| 
| 


workmanship of Paul Revere, who was! 
a silversmith, are exhibited. 
Film Available for Showing 
“Silver; Heirlooms of Tomorrow,” is | 
the title of the film, copies of which may | 
be borrowed without charge upon pay-| 


| 


ment of transportation charges, it was; 
stated. The full text of the statement | 
follows: | 
The story of the manufacture of the 
silverware that adorns practically every | 
American dining table and sideboard is | 
depicted interestingly in a new motion | 
| picture film recently completed by the} 
United States Bureau of Mines, De- 
partment of Commerce, in cooperation | 
{with a large manufacturing concern. | 
'The film, which comprisés three reels, | 
is entitled “Silver; Heirlooms of To-| 
morrow.” 
Woman’s Interest in Silver 

“The first use of silver is lost to view 

in the mists of antiquity, but a woman 
probably had something to do with it,” 


| 
| 


an early title reminds, following which | 


there is given a.picture of a prehistoric | 
lady, enthusiastically admiring the silver | 
ornaments with which her body is be-| 
decked. “Woman’s affection has been 


set on silver from that day to this,’ is | 


the title introducing a perfectly ap- 
pointed table at a formal dinner, where 
the mellow glow of the candle light dis- 
closes a handsome display of silver, 
china and crystal. 

The table conversation turns upon the 


subject of silver, as the host speaks of | 


a recent visit to New England where he 
beheld dexterous craftsmen transform- 
ing sheets of sterling silver into beauti- 
ful creations of silverware. He reminds 
his guests that Paul Revere, famed in 
song and story for the headlong horse- 
back ride in which he warned the Amer- 
ican colonists of the approach of the 
British troops, was a silversmith by 
trade. Examples of Paul Revere’s work- 
manship, which are treasured heirlooms 
of today, are Shown upon the screen. The 
silversmiths of New England who fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of Paul Revere 
have been largely responsible ‘for the de- 
velopment of American art.in this pre- 
cious metal, it is pointed out. 


Qualities of Fine Silver 
The charm of a finished piece of silver 


and finish, thus designing must be done 
first. Views are given of skilled design- 


modern silverware plant. 

Silver comes into the factory as ingots, 
The first step in re- 
producing the artist’s design is the mak- 
ing of steel dies for stamping or models 
for casting. In making flat ware, blanks 
are stamped from sheet silver. The sil- 
ver is annealed between each step of the 
process to keep it soft. The successive 


| processes by which forks, spoons and: 


other articles are shaped from these 


blanks are flashed upon the screen. 


The various stages in the making of! 


hollow ware, such as pitchers and vases, 
are next depicted. 


the details of chasing, the most beautiful ; 


and most difficult form of hand decora- 
tion. Engraving and etching processes 
are also shown, as well as the polishing 
of the completed pieces of silver and the 
final inspection. 

The scene shifts back to the silver 
bedecked dining table, and one of the 


guests, a mining engineer, discusses the | 


economics and the mining of “The queen 
of metals, hiding her wealth deep within 
the very bones of Mother Earth.” A re- 
volving globe relief map of the world 


| carrying pins With flags stuck into the 


silver producing regions of the earth 


introduces a series of mining, concentra- | 


tion, smelting, and refining views. 
Silver as Bridal Gift 
The passage of time is indicated, then 
the scene shifts to a beautiful church 


wedding and next to the wedding re- | 


ception, where the guests inspect and 
admire a beautiful display of  silver- 
ware, representing bridal gifts. The 
final scenes show the dining room ‘of the 
young married couple a year later, with 
its well selected silver appointments. 
“Paul Revere’s silver pieces are heir- 
looms of today, but these will truly be 
the heirlooms of tomorrow,” is the final 
title. 

Copies of this 


motion picture 


be obtained for exhibition purposes by 


schools, clubs, churches, civic and busi-! 
ness organizations, miners’ local unions | 


and other organizations, or persons inter- 
ested. Applications should be addressed 
to the Pittsburgh Experiment Station of 
the United States Bureau of Mines. 4800 


Forbes Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. No charge | 


is made for the use of the film, but the 


| exhibitor is asked to pay transportation| They also show that the amount spent 
charges. 


Other scenes show) 


film, | 
“Silver; Heirloms of Tomorrow,” may | 
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After having been anchored for 75 y 

eM coast, this lightship is to be withdrawn from service Aug. 15, 

a€cording to a statement issued by the Department of Commerce. 

vessel was built in 1855 and was stationed off New York harbor, more 
recently being anchored off Savannah harbor. 





Oldest Ship in Lighthouse Service 
Will Be Replaced by Modern Vessel’ 


OLDEST LIGHTSHIP ENDING SERVICE 









Tak 
| 
| 


| Penalties for Removing 
Trail Signs 


State of New York: 
Albany, Aug. 12. 
to 


forests, ‘marked 


| 
| 
statement issued by the 
tion Department. 


| matter” for a hiker to get lost, accord- 
‘full text: 


‘leading through the’ dense forests to 
mountain tops and other points of in- 
terest. These trails have been cleared 
by the Conservation Department and 
plainly marked to prevent persons trav- 
ersing them from getting lost in the 
woods. : 

The markers are colored disks three 
inches in~ diameter stamped “trail 
marker” tacked to the trees at a height 
|to catch the eye of anyone following 
| the trail and near enougk together for 
| the traveler to see from one marker to 
| the next. 

For the safety of the public these 
markers are renewed by the Conserva- 
tion Department’s forest rangers as oc- 
casion demands, but there are not 
rangers enough to follow every party of 
, hikers and replace markers torn down. 


It is a misdemeanor to tear down or 


United States Lighthouse Service. 
ears as an aid to navigators on the 


The 


W ooden Boat to Be Withdrawn After Riding at Anchor Off | deface these markers and is punishable 


Atlantic Coast 





by a fine of $100. More important, it 
|removes a necessary safeguard to the 
| thousands of hikers who enjoy wilder- 
ness tramping and tends to nullify the 


for 75 Years 


The oldest lightship in the United While No, 1 occupied the exposed Nan- | work that the State is doing to give the 


States Lighthouse Service is to be with- 
drawn from service after having been 
anchored for 75 years, first off New York 
Harbor and recently off Savannah Har- 
bor, according to a statement issued by 
the Department of Commerce. The ship, 
which was built in 1855 will be with- | 
drawn Aug. 15. It bears the official des- | 
ignation of Lightship No. 1, the state-| 
ment points out. 
The ship has a woden hull, its construc. | 

| 





tion antedating use of iron hulls for 
lightships by more than 20 years, ac-| 
cording to the statement, which follows | 
in full text: 

After 75 years of riding at anchor, in} 
fair weather and foul, first off New York | 


' Harbor and recently off Savannah Har-| hulls, and it was a number of years be-| by a new 


bor Lightship No..1, built in 1855, 
is to be withdrawn from service about 
Aug..15. This little vessel, but 103 feet 
long, constructed entirely of wood, and 
having no motive power but sails, occu- 
pied the exposed Nantucket Shoals sta- 
tion, 200 miles east of New York, for 36 | 
years. Here she was one of the most) 
important lightships in the world, being | 
in the direct line of traffic between 
Europe and the Port of New York. 





Nicaraguan Floods 
Delay Canal Survey 


High Water Forces Army En-| 
gineers to Break Camp 


A report has been received from the 
| headquarters of the United States Army 
Engineer Battalion in Nicaragua, that 
| the task of one.of the survey parties on 
|the East coast was interrupted recently 
|by floods. 
Beginning in the middle of April, a 
| party of one officer and 13 men has been 
|tracing a canal line across the coastal 
|Swamp of the lower San Juan River, be- | 
|tween the Rio Negro and the Rio San 
|Juanille. The work of the party has| 
}been carried forward obstinately, in the! 
face of urusual difficulties. 
| The swamp, in which that part of the} 
|survey has been prosecuted, was formed | 
lby the gradual deposit of silt through| 
|hundreds of years. There are several | 
igroups of small hills along the line, but | 
greater extent of the cayntry has 





\ the 
been found to be merely a great surface | 
jof crust of tangled grasses and vegeta- 
|tion, knitted together into a floating mat | 
|Which rests upon very soft mud and} 
| water. | 

The camp of this party was placed on} 





| depends on design, craftsmanship, weight|/the bank of the Rio San Juanille, at an 


elevation above 


the river of about ten} 
| feet. 


Two or three days of continuous | 


jers making sketches and models im a| heavy rains almost overnight raised the | 


|waters of the river 1% feet. The sur-| 
| vey party was compelled to break camp} 
| and move to the nearest high ground, 
jat a distance of three miles, Since the| 
‘flood they have found it impracticable | 
|to continue their work. What appeared | 
| to be dry land is now covered by six to| 
jeight feet of water. . 

| (Issued by Department of War.) | 


‘Schoolhouse of Logs | 
Is Disappearing Type, 


| North Carolina Has Only 22 in| 
Use by Negro Pupils 


State of North Carolina: | 
Raleigh, Aug. 12. 
_The little log schoolhouse has almost | 
disappeared from North Carolina, only | 
22 structures of that type remaining in | 
the State, according to a statement is- | 
sued by the State Department of Public | 
feaiewction, The statement follows in | 
| fu 





1 text: | 
Of these, 19 were in Caswell County | 
jand one each in Durham, Halifax and | 
| Person counties, all used by colored | 
| children, 

The records show that there were 5,565 | 
rural schoolhouses in use during 1928-29, | 
‘this number being 215 fewer than were | 
‘in use during the preceding year, Of | 
|this number, 974-were of brick construc- | 

tion, 4.569 were of frame construction | 
and 22 of log construction. From | 
| 1927-28 to 1928-29 there was an increase | 
|of 78 brick-type houses, and a decrease 
of 287 frame-type and six log-type 
| houses. 

Five years ago, 1923-24, there were| 
6,868 rural schoolhouses in use, 535)! 
brick, 6,280 frame and 53 log, Thus, | 
within five years, there have been erected | 
439 new brick buildings for rural boys | 
and girls, and a decrease of 1,742 frame 
and log houses. 

These figures show, according to State 
Superintendent A. T. Allan, that the 
trend in schoolhouse construction is to- 
ward brick structures, and that frame | 
and log structures ave . disappearing. | 





ifor building purposes tends to decrease. | 


tucket Shoals station for 36 years, the 
risk of a vessel without propelling power 
on so exposed a station was twice shown 
in 1892, the last year of her service 
there. During that year she parted her 
moorings twice, and could not come to | 
anchor for nine days in one case and 14 | 
days in another. With the retirement 
of No. 1 all lightships of the United 


| public the fullest possible beneficial use 
of the forest preserve. 
Re ree ee re 


|such vessels. Of the lightships still in 
service, the oldest with an iron hull was 
not built until 1882. Composite vessels, 
with steel framework and woden plank- 
ing, were constructed in the nineties, but 
States stationed in the open sea will be| after the beginning of the present cen- 
of types provided with propelling ma-j| tury practically every lightship built Ly 
chinery. | the Lighthouse Service has been of stee 
This little vessel and her modern pro- conStruction. 
totypes well illustrate thé progress made Lightship No. 1 is to be replaced by 
in vessel construction. Before the Civil| No. 94, a steel vessel built in 1911, and 
War, when this vessel was built, all! now doing duty at Frying Pan Shoals, 
lightships were constructed with wooden N.C. Frying Pan station has been taken 
light vessel built at Charleston, 








fore iron and steel came into use for S. C. 








Topical Survey of Federal Government 





Increase Shown in Business 


Of Handling Public Documents 


Agency Directing Disposition of Federal Publications 
Said to Have Varied Activities 


Topic IVW—Communications: Publications and Records 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
their place in the administrative organizations. The present series deals with 
Communications. 


é By Alton P. Tisdel 


Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office. 


HE Office of the Superinténdent 
of Documents in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office was created 

by the printing act of Jan. 12, 1895, at 
which time the Office of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Documents in the 
Department of the Interior was abol- 
ished. The Office is popularly known 
as “The Government Book Store” and 


the term was well chosen, as it con- 
tains the output of the largest pub- 
lisher in the world, whose publications 
are the most varied in character and 
of the most practical use to the great- 
est number of people. The entire 
stock on hand at all times averages 
over 30,000,000 copies and more than 
65,000 different publications. 

From a little group of !ess than 50 
employes in 1895, the force has grown 
to about 280, and from about 3,000 
publications sold during the first year 
of its activities, the total has mounted 
up to nearly. 10,000,000, swelling the 
cash receipts from $1,000 during the 
first year to $705,802.41 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1929. These 
sales represent a total of about 490,314 
cash orders, in addition to which were 
also received over 180,000 letters of 
inquiry, requiring for their proper 
handling reference and research work 
covering the entire field of Govern- 
ment activities. Besides the publica- 
tions sold, a Departmental and library 
distribution is made of about 50,000,- 
000 copies annually. 


LTHOUGH the sales business and 


THE Superintendent also publishes 
a Monthly Catalogue, which is 
the only periodical listing all the pub- 
lications of all the Departments and 
Bureaus of the Government. It has 
been published continuously since Jan- 
uary, 1895, and is a‘single entry cata- 
logue, being considered a current con- 
venience rather than a historical rec- 
ord. The historical record is supplied 
by the Document Catalogue, which 
lists all public documeats unde: title, 
official author, personal author, sub- 
ject aad number, and as it is the only 
source of such informa-‘on, it is justly 
regarded as a historical record of the 
first order of magnitude. 

There is also issued for each session 
of Congress a Document Index in 
which all Congressional publications 
are shown by number, title and svb- 
ject by the Senators, Representatives 
and Committees presenting them, and 
by their personal authors, 

Another very important feature of 
the work of the Office is the mainte- 
nance of the Departmental, paid sub- 
scription, Daily Congressional Record, 
and departmental mailing lists, total- 
ing 1,904 different lists, including 
about 900,000 names. In the course 
of a year over 25,000,000 impressions 
are made from stencils on the ad- 
dressing machines, which _ include 
wrappers, envelopes of various sizes, 
and cards. 

* * * 
'PHE Superintendent receives from 
the various Departments the ac- 
cumulations of documents not needed 
for official use, and accepts returns 
from libraries, which are assorted and 


general distribution of publica- those of value preserved :or the pur- 
tions—which is still increasing by pose 2f sale, or to supply other librar- 
leaps and bounds—has become so les copies to complete their sets. 


The Office has long been recognized 
as the chief bureau of information for 
the public documents of the Govern- 
ment, and the increasing number of 
inquiries which it answers show that 
its usefllness in this direction is grow- 
ing. In connection with this branch 
of the work it maintains a Refcrence 
Catalogue, which is the ground work 
of the information service, both for 
the libraries of the’ country and the 
general public. 

The Office maintains a close con- 
tact with the libraries, sending copies 
of all publications to certain desig- 
nated depositories, and in addition 
exercises every resource at its com- 
mand in order to supply any library 
with publications which ~vill be used 
by the general public. This function 
of librarv information service is to be 
developed, as the value of a library 
as an agency through which to edu- 
cate the public and keep them informed 
regarding the activities of the Gov- 
ernment is fully appreciated. 

An_ additional function to those 
specified in the original act of 1895 
was provided for in the act of Aug. 23, 
1912, which centralized .the nailing 
operations under the direction of the 
Public Printer, and since that time the 
Documents Office has stored and mailed 
the publications distributed free by the 
various Executive Departments 


large as to over-tax the resources of 
the Office, it is of no greater impor- 
tance from a historical standpoint than 
some other functions of the Superin- 
tendent of Documents. 

He maintains a Library of United 
States Public Documents that is gen- 
erally conceded to be the largest and 
most complete collection of its kind in 
existence, now numbering about 480,- 
189 books, maps, and pamphlets. The 
whole work of the Office is built upon 
the library classification, without 
whick that work could not possibly be 
carried or. Besides preserving the 
current documents, the library has had 
great opportunities for securing copies 
of the documents of ea l'er years, and 
all of these opportunities have been 
fully improved. 

If this library were to be destroyed 
or scattered, it would be impossible 
to replace it, and its value is there- 
fore beyond computation in dollars 
and cents. A description of the con- 
tents of the library with all obtain- 
able collateral information has been 
printed in a Checklist of United States’ 
Public Documents, published in 1911, 
filling more than 1,809 pages, which 
gives more information concerning the 
public documents, old and new, than 
can be found in any other printed 
record, 


In the next of this series on “Communications: Publications and Records,” 
to appear in the issue of Aug. 14, the Librarian of the Senate, Edward C. 
Goodwin, will discuss features of the library of references on legislative his- 
tory maintained for the use of Senators. ‘ 

Copyright 1930 by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation, 


Imperils Hikers 


'Souvenir Hunters. Warned of | 


There are hundreds of miles of trails; 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS UNLY ARP PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusiisHeD WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


ing of Markers Time Lost From Work for Illness 
Is Reduced by Women in Industry 





Attendance Records Improve, Says Women’s 
| Bureau, With Showing of Capacity to 


In a study by the Women’s Bureau of 


women operatives in cotton mills, of all 


| November, December, January, and Feb- 


‘highest proportion of lost time. 

Since work must usually go on regard- 
|less of how the mercury rises and falls. 
the women who succeed best at their jobs 
are those who learn to “carry on” unde1 
; the fire or Summer temperatures. Pro- 
duetion standards can be maintained only 
|on a foundation of high standards along 
other lines. And here’s where cooperation 
1 comes in. 


Cooperation between management and | 


employes is essential for the proper run- 
|ning of any work place—factory, store, 
|or office. 
‘minimum waste and maximum output. 
It is easier for a worker to hurl in- 


vectives at the weather man for short- | 
comings in output or for a manager to} 


hold him responsible for uncomfortable 


piant conditions than for either one to | 
take any blame for a shoe that pinches or | 


| to jerk himself up by the bootstraps. 


| 
It is the duty of those in charge of | 


| work places to take advantage of all that 

science offers in the way of ventilating 
| contrivances, such as modern windows, 
| electric fans, vents, and exhausts, to off- 
| set, as far as possible, the midsummer 


| pranks of Old Sol and his close follower, | 


relative humidity. 

The recommendation of cool, pure 
water, easily accessible, with sanitary 
| drinking facilities might seem too trite 
|for mention except that the Women’s 
Bureau in its investigations of employ- 
|ment conditions for women encounters 
frequent failure on the part of employ- 


| up work schedules and stints where pos- 
| workers. 
| Cooperation means team work and can 
/only exist when both men and women 
|employes take their part in the long pull, 
| the strong pull, the pull all together, that 
is so necessary 
the Summer months. 

A cool mind goes a long way toward 
preventing demoralization from heat, and 


absorption in one’s job is a good antidote | 


for trying atmospheric conditions. 

It is important for women to be on 
their mettle when on the job and prove 
their ability to do it well at all times 





the woman wage earner. 
Consideration by employers of wo- 


Cooperation helps to achieve | 


| ers to make adequate provision along this 


Another advisable managerial rs 
for unduly hot, humid days is to ease: 


| Sible and to grant extra rest periods to | 


, for maintaining high | 
standards in morale and output during | 


|in view of certain flaw-seeking critics of 


| Perform All Kinds of Labor 


Trails in the Adirondack and. Catskill | 
insure safety of | 
hikers, are being made unsafe by souve- | 
nir. hunters who tear down the markers | 
and carry them away, according to a 





By Mary V. Robinson 


United States Women’s Bureau 


|the men, partly because women had 


State Conserva- Jost time and labor turnover among greater home responsibilities and partly 


{because they had a somewhat highe 


| Some of the trails are more than 100;the months August showed the highest | sickness rate than had the men. 
miles long and reach through isolated| per cent of absence, approximately twice | 
| sections in which it is a “very serious|as much as in the fairly stable months of | prove working gpnditions and greater 


Continued effort by employers to im- 


determination on the part of women tc 


ing to the statement, which follows in| ruary. July was responsible for the next | rise above petty ailments and of those 


| physically fit not to give in unnecessarily 
to heat waves and the like will help 4c 
reduce absenteeism and keep up work 
/ schedules. 

The Women’s Bureau offers in its bul- 
letin No. 3, “Standards for the Employ- 
ment of Women in Industry,” the follow- 
ing helpful suggestion: The genuine co- 
,operation essential to production can be 
secured only if provision is made for the 
workers as a group, acting through their 
|chosen representatives, to share in the 
|control of the conditions of their employ- 
;ment. In proportion to their numbers 
women should have full representation in 
the organization necessary for progress 
and right employeg-employe relationship. 


California Forester 








For Forest Fires 


‘State. Official Says 12 Per 
Cent of .Damages This 
Year Was Caused by In. 
cendiaries Seeking Work 


State of California: 
Sacramento, Aug. 12. 

Incendiary origin is ascribed by the 
State Forester, M. B. Pratt, to 12 per 
cent of the 900 forest, brush and grass 
| fires that have occurred in California this 
year. 

The principal cause of these incendiary 
fires has been to burn off brush to im- 
prove grazing and to get work fighting 
the fires, according to Mr. Pratt who said 
there have been only two or three in- 
| stances of malicious incendiarism. 

Investigators are now working on these 
cases but Mr. Pratt said it was almost 
impossible to get evidence on which con- 
victions could be obtained. 

In some instances, Mr. Pratt said, men 
employed to fight fires have, been known 
|to have set other blazes so that they 
would have jobs for a longer period. 
| “We have quit employing floaters for 
fighting fires except in emergencies ” the 





|men’s comfort at work is equally im- | forester said, “we hire local men almost 
|portant, because,whatever tends to un-|entirely. It is better to have 10 men 
dermine their vitality strikes a blow at| Whom _we know are aii right than to 
the health and vigor of the race. | have 50, two or three of whom may ke 

Time and statistics have proved that Setting more fires and undoing what has 
ithe term “weaker sex” is no longer ap- been done. Floaters on_ fire-fighting 
propriate for women workers as a class. |Ctews last year set fires in Butte County. 
| They have shown themselves able to per- | Floaters have a tendency to concentrate 


|form satisfactorily almost all kinds of 
| work. They have scorned the use of 
itears in making their way as wage 
jearners. They can boast, on the whole, 
of good attendance and production rec- 


ords, 

A Women’s Bureau study of the caugés 
of absence for men and women in four 
{cotton mills shows, however, that the 
; women averaged more lost time than did 


Illinois to Remodel 
Lincoln Monument 





| Dismantling of Tall Shaft Is 
Already Under Way 


State of Illinois: 

Springfield, Aug. 12. 
The work of dismantling the tall shaft 
of Lincoln’s Monument here is being 
undertaken as the initial action toward 
| repairing and remodeling the structure 
| under authority of the State General As- 
| sembly, according to a statement issued 
| by the State Department of Public Works 
/and Buildings. The statement follows 

in full text: 


The repairs were made necessary by} 


erosion, which had so weakened the 


massive structure that it was 


son decided that the tomb should be re- 
modeled at the same time to give it dig- 


nity and beauty befitting the last rest- | 


ing place of the Emancipator. The in- 
terior will be finished in marble and ar- 
ranged so that visitors will have more 
{reedom in viewing the sarcophagus. 
As the dismantling has progressed, the 
contractor has found more weaknesses 


endan- | 
gered seriously. Inasmuch as the repair | 
work had to be done, Governor Emmer- | 


{in towns that have labor agencies and 
wait for jobs fighting fires. If the fire 
calls don’t come fast enough they 
and see that they do come. 

“We find that when we send out in- 
vestigators the underground — grape- 
vine telegraph sends out the word that 
there’s something doing and things quiet 
down. 

“If it were not for the incendiary fires 
our problem, as far as the State Forest 
| Service is concerned, would be compara- 
{tively simple. Most of* our trouble has 
been that fires have been set at a time 
when they will get a clean burn, par- 
ticularly when the incendiary wants to 
burn off brush. If the fires are set to 
make work they try to get a big blaze 
| started. 
| “The State service has been particu- 
jlarly vigilant this year and has been 
especially successful in holding losses to 
a minimum. Last week three fires were 
set at one time and our lookouts picked 
them and caught three before they had 


burned five acres.” . e 


Output of Dried Fruits 
Gains in United States 


International trade in dried fruits, in 
|recent years, ‘has been marked by large 
and increasing production in the United 
States, with Europe as the largest factor 
in the purchase and consumption of sup- 
plies. The average -total world produc- 
tion of dried prunes in recent years has 
been about 470,000,000 pounds, accord- 
ing to the United States Department of 
Agriculture. The United States supplied 
75 per cent of this production. Of this 
total, about 50 per cent was exported 
to Europe. 

(Issued by Department of Agriculture.) 








in the monument than were apparent at! 


first. It now appears that the brick core 
of the base of the shaft, and the brick 
core of the shaft itself, will have to be 
rebuilt. 

The appearance of the monument now 
is anything but imposing. The bronze 
statute of Lincoln, and the bronze fig- 


ures that stood on the four corners of | 


the base, have been removed, and are in 
crates at the foot of the monument. The 
shaft, with scaffolding extending from 
its base to its peak, gives the appearance 


of being encased in a mammoth dry- | 


goods crate. 

The tomb was last repaired during the 
closing years of the nineteenth century, 
and the first two years of this.century. 
At that time it was rebuilt from its foun- 
dations. 

Although the State of Illinois provided 


| $50,000 for the original construction of |_ 


the monument, most of the funds were 
voluntary subscriptions. The first au:cr 
| was Isaac Ree, of New York, who gave 
$100. 

Then came a long string of contribu- 
tions from Sunday schols, lodges, Army 
associations, individuals and other States. 
The 73rd Regiment, colored troops, at 
New Orleans, contributed $1,437, a 
larger amount than was given by any 
other organization, except the State of 
Illinois. 

While most of the money was received 
in 1865, contributions were still being 
made in 1871, the year in which Lin- 
coln’s body was placed in the crypt of 
,the monument, from which it was re- 
| moved to the sarcophagus in 1874. 

The monument was dedicated on Oct 
15, 1874, four years after the capstone 
was placed in position. President Grant 
participated in the dedicatory services. 


| Our banker 
has lost his smile 


We can’t blame him. A plant in 
ashes, a going business stopped 
for a year is pretty poor security 
for a loan. The Insurance Com- 
pany will help us rebuild. That’s 
a help, but it isn’t paying our 
taxes, our notes, our sales organ- 
ization. That’s our personal 
loss—and it’s a pretty discourag- 
ing outlook. 


* 


Do not be content to just 
insure your property. In- 
sure vour income from that 
property. Hartitord Business 
Interruption Insurance does 
it. Write for bookle-—‘Mr. 
Dixon.” It explains fully. 





HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 


Hartford - Connecticut 
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Penalty Duty on Manganese Imports | | 
From Russia Urged to Check Dumping 


American Producers Submit Memoranda Com.-, 
piled by Commerce Department to Support 
Charges of Monopolizing Market 


Quoting Department of Commerce 
specialists to demonstrate that it is Rus- 
sia’s intent to secure a monopoly in man- 
ganese by underselling all competitors, 
the American Manganese Producers’ As- 
sociation has appealed to the Treasury 
Department a second time for action to 
prevent the dumpin;: of this commodity 
on the American market. 

In a letter to the Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, Seymour Lowman, the 
association’s president, J. Carson Adker- 
son, on Aug. 11 urged that Russian man- 
ganese imports be stopped pending an 
investigation looking toward an addi- 
tional duty under the antidumping act 
of 1921. Mr. Adkerson enclosed two 
menroranda by E. C. Ropes, chief of the 
Russian section, Division of Regional In- 
formation. Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, Department of Com- 
merce, to substantiate his charges of 
dumping. 

The letter of Mr. Adkerson, a sum- 
mary of which was printed in the issue 
of Aug. 12, follows in full text: 

My dear Mr. Secretary: (1) 
American Manganese Producers Asso- 
ciation, under, the provisions of the 

“Antidumping Act, 1921,” respectfully 
petitions the Secretary of the Treasury 
to suspend the liquidafion of entries of 
manganese ore exported from Russia 
to the United States, pending an inves- 
tigation by the Treasury agents of the 
increment of additional duty properly 
chargeable against imports of such ore 
by virtue of the fact that. such ore is 
freely offered and sold in the United 
States at less than its fair market value 


The 


8: 


| States: 


and at less than the indicated eost of! 


production in Russia. 


(2) Relief from this condition is re- 
quested under the “Antidumping Act, 
1921,” certain pertinent sections of which 
read as follows: 

Section 201. (a) That whenever™he Secre- 
‘tary of the Treasury (hereinafter in this 
act called the “Secretary”), after such in- 
vestigation he deems necessary, finds 
that an industry in the United States is 
being or is likely to be injured, or is pre- 
vented from being established, by 
of the importation into the United States 
of a class or kind of foreign merchandise, 
and that merchandise of such class or kind 
is being sold or is likely to be sold in the 
United States or elsewhere at less than 
its fair value, then he shall make such 
t pding publie to the extent he deems neces- 
sary, together with a description of the 
class or kind of merchandise to which it 
applies in such detail as may be necessary 
for the guidance of the appraising officers. 

(b) Whenever, in the case of amy im- 
ported merchandise of a class or kind as to 


as 


which. the Secretary has not so made public 
a finding, the appraiser or person acting 
as appraiser has reason to believe or sus- 


invoice or other papers or 
presented to him, 
the purchase price is less, or that the re- 
porter’s sales price is less or likely to be 
less, than the foreign market value (or, in 
the absence of such value, then the cost 
of production) he shall forthwith, under 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary, 
notify the 
hold its appraisement report to the col- 
lector as to such merchandise until the 
further order of the Secretary, or until the 
Secretary has made public a finding 
provided in subdivision (a) in regard 
such merchandise. 


pect, from. the 
from information 


as 


to 


Russia Is Determined 
To Use Foreign Markets 


(5) It is common knowledge that the 
Russian Soviet government has deter- 
n¥med to sell manganese ore in foreign 
markets as a means of creating gold 
credits, regardless of cost. This policy 
is clearly .described in two memoranda, 
both dated Aug. 5, 1929, prepared by Mr. 
E. C. Ropers, Chief, Russian Section, Di- 
vision of Regional Information, United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, and supported by eertain 
translations from the German press per- 
taining to Russian methods respecting 
the marketing of manganese. Copies of 
these memoranda constitute Exhibits A 


and B attached to this letter. Attention 
is directed especially to the following 
statements which appear in the memo- 


randum marked Exhibit “A”: 


| fully 


reason | 


Secretary of such fact and with- | 


{a unit, 


aunit. The article appearing in the Iron 
Age of May 8, 1930, is as follows: 

Hamburg, Germany, Apr. 21.—Based on 
recent reports and statements by govern- 
ment officials in Soviet Russia, the govern- 
ment is losing heavily on manganese ore 
production in the Caucasus. The director 
of mines has stated that production costs 
have advanced about 34 per cent recently. 
Estimates by German ore dealers show that 
the Russian government selling man- 
ganese ore from the Georgian " at 
about 3 (6 cents) per unit less than 
the cost of production. However, the Soviet 
government is selling manganese ore re 
gardless of costs to establish sufficient for- 
eign credits for purchases of machinery 
and equipment required~in its industrial- 
ization program. 

(4) That the efforts ef the Soviet man- 
ganese export trust have not been in 
vain is evidenced by the following table 
which shows that the imports of manga- 
nese ore from Russia have increased at 
an extraordinary rate: 

Imports otf manganese ore into the United 
Total from all countries 
tons), A; imports from Russia (gross tons), 
B; per cent of total, C: 


1s 


(gross 











A B Cc 
425,000 3,284 4 
419,000 3 5.9 
505,000 17.35 
615,000 229,074 40.0 a 
738,000 244, 690 35.2 

2 40.5 

26.7 

49.6 

742 00 0 46.7 





of gross weight, based on actual manganese 
content. Based on actual figures, 
for first six months of 1930 which show 
173,089 tons from Russia and total from all 
countries 370,903 tons. 

(5) The average price of manganese 
ore per unit for the five years ending 
Jan. 1, 1929, was about 40 cents c. i. f. 
Atlantic seaboard. As a result of in- 
creasingly heavy importations of ore 
from: Russia, however, manganese ore 
has been sold and is being sold on the 
Atlantic seaboard at approximately 25 
cents a long ton unit (22.4 pounds) or 
15 cents below the average for 
previous years. The Summary of Tariff 
Information 1929, schedule 3, paragraph 
502, page 598, presents a table of prices 
of manganese ore delivered in the United 
States. From this table it appears that 
the average price of foreign ore, during 
the five-year period ended Jan. 1, 1929, 
was 68.1% cents a unit. This price in- 
cludes the tariff of 22.4 cents a long ton 
unit and freight equivalent to 5.04 cents 


price delivered at Pittsburgh, including 
freight of approximately 52.4 cents a 


| unit. 


that | 


Imports From Russia 
Cause Mines to Close 


(6) The dumping of larger and larger 
quantities of Russian ore upon the Amer- 
ican market at continually lowering 
prices has recently compelled the major 
producers of manganese 4n the United 
States to close their mines and plants, 
throwing thousands of men out of em- 
ployment. Furthermore, the normal ex- 
pansion of the domestic industry has 
been definitely arrested, 


and seriously 
the industry 
ganese consuming 
Nation. 

(7) The recent developments in Amer- 
ican manganese are well known. The 
production of high grade manganese ore 
from domestic mines during the, yea 
1929 was 60,000 tons or 30 per cent 
greater than during 1928, and the pro- 
duction accomplished during the first few 
months of 1930 indicates that the output 
during the current year would be in ex- 
cess of 200,000 tons or an increase of 
approximately 400 per cent as compared 
with 1928, provided there is a satisfac- 
tory market for the ore. 

The $60, tons of high grade ore 
containing 35 per cent or more man- 
ganese shipped from domestic mines in 


limiting the capacity of 
to fully satisfy the man- 
requirements 


379 


| 1929 was valued at the mines at 1,612,357. 


In addition the shipments of 
taining 10 to per cent 


ore con- 
manganese 


2 
35 


| amounted to 78,191 tons valued at $45],- 


| valued at $2, 


Thus the basis for a dumping process 
of extraordinary nature and with far-reach- 
ing aims is present in Russia, and it is 
further extended by the difference main- 
tained between the official valuation of 
the ruble in Russia and the actual value , 
abroad, There is thus added to dumping 


based on State capitalism a dumping based 
on the difference in exchange. 

* * * But the Russian effort is directed 
quite plainly further, to shut out so far 
as possible, by quoting lower prices other 
manganese producers and to assure a mo- 
nopoly for itself. 

* * The question is only whether the 
Russian policy will not lead to a further 
reduction of prices, with the result that 
their chief competitors can no longer meet 
them and thus a Russian monopol? will 
be reached in the manganese market, as in 
the platinum market. 

, * If the Russians once maintain a 
monopoly, which quite easily possible 
with their opportunities for dumping, under 
the system where it is immaterial whether 
an export trust itself makes or loses, then 
they will Very probably refuse to sell Rus- 
sian ore to these plants which have adapted 
their processes at prices acceptable to the 
consumers, but will demand those rates that 
will suit them as monopolists. 


Government Loses 
On Ore Production 


The further reductions in manganese 
prices foreseen by Mr, Ropes a year ago 
have subsequently become an accom- 
plished fact. As indicated by the Ham- 


is 


burg (Germany) correspondent of the 
Tron Age and quoted by that well- 
informed organ of the steel industry, 
these low manganese prices resulted 


some months ago in a loss to the Russian 
export trust amounting to about 6 cents 





Georgia Market Improves 
For Bright Leaf Tobacco 


State of Georgia: 
Atlanta, Aug 12. 

An increase of nearly 2 cents per 
pound for bright leaf tobacco was offered 
at Georgia markets during the second 
week, this price remaining 9 cents under 
the second-week price last year, accord- 
ing to a report issued by the State 
Commissioner of Agriculture, Eugene 
Talmadge. 

The past week’s average was 12.42 
cents a pound, while the extraordinarily 
low price prevailing the previous week 
was 10,458 cents a pound, 

Tatal poundage for the week was 29,- 
886,978, compared with 19,100,442, 
many growers having withheld their 
product for the price increase, the re- 
port states. Total receipts for the week 

r’ were $3,649,880, almost double receipts 
¢ the first week, 


as 


‘ 


; this may be added freight paid to 
}can railways amounting to over 23,900,- 
| 000. 


843; and ore containing 5 to 10 per cent 
manganese averunied to 1,110,067 tons 
822,623. Thus the total value 


of manganese aA marganiferous iron 


ore shipped from domestic mines during |! 


To 
meri- 


the year 192. amounted to $4,846,823. 


This shows the total market va!ue 


;of the shipments of manganese and man- 
|ganiferous iron ore from domestie mines 


| duced 


during the year 1929 alone amounted to 
approximately $8,000,000, 

The high grade ore imported from 
Russia runs approximately 50 per cent 
metallic manganese. The major portion 
of the high grade metallurgical ore pro- 
in the United States runs from 
56 to 62 per cent ‘metallic manganese. 
The domestic manganese ore now pro- 
duced from the low grade deposits by the 
newer methods of beneficiation is the 
freest from impurities and is the highest 
grade ore ever sold on the world’s market. 


Russia Said to Seek 
Destruction of Industries 


(8) It is common knowledge that the 


imports | 


*United States Bureau of Mines estimate 


{ 


and compares with the present | 


thus curtailing | 
the possibilities of increased employment 


of the’ 


Soviet government is attempting to break’ 


down the capitalistic system and to de- 
stroy industries in United States. This 


is clearly outlined in an article appearing . 


in “The 
Aug. 9, 
lows: 


“Through her 


Business Week” under date of 
a paragraph of which is as fol- 


industrialization 
gram and her State-controlled export 
activities Russia is aiming clearly to 
attack the capitalistic system in its most 
vulnerable spot and to speed up and force 
the collapse of free competitive markets 
by drastic price-cutting.” 

(9) The policy and intent of Congress. 
as evidenced by 
the Tariff Act of 1930, was to establish 
a ‘domestic manganese mining industry 
based upon low grade ore resources and 
newly developed processes. The policy 


pro- 


paragraph 302(a) of | 


and intent of Congress is rapidly being | 
defeated by the aggressive dumping cam- | 
paign of the Soviet manganese ore ex- | 


port trust. 
the price quoted by this organization has 
been progressively reduced and the as- 
sertion has been made that the Soviet 
agents for the sale of Russian ore in the 
United States are prepared to unger- 
quote domestic producers, under any and 
all circumstances. 

Our laws would not permit any Aner- 
ican concern to destroy its rivals by such 
tactics, and our.laws do not allow an- 
other country to attack us in _ this 
fashion. 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 5.] 
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Relief to an American industry | 


} 


During the last six months | 





Condition of Oats, Barley 


Reported by Department of Agriculture as of August 1 





and Winter Wheat Crops 





The small figures on the following maps made public on Aug. 11 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agricul- 


ture, show the percentage of condition of a full or normal crop as. 


reported on August 1. The light solid line indicates those areas in 
which the reported condition was 60 per cent or less of a‘ full crop; 
and the broken line the area of 80 per cent or less. 


? 


A full or normal crop is one that farmers expect to obtain in a 
year when the weather and soil conditions are favorable at planting 
time; during the growth of the crop and at harvest when the crop 
is not affected adversely by attacks of insect pests or plant diseases. 
The records of the Department of Agriculture show that for the 
United States a full crop is about 25 per cent greater than an aver: 
age crop. 





Condition of Oats Expressed as a Percentagé of a Full or Normal Crop 


* 





O Circled figures = Condition on irrigated land 
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Condition of Barley Expressed as a Percentage of a Full or Normal Crop 


© Circled figures = condition on irrigated land 
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Winter Wheat Expressed as a it cei of a Full or Normal Crop 
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© Circled figures = yields on irrigated land 
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Increase Forecast 
Tn Wheat Crops of 


Foreign Countries 


Department of Agriculture 
Estimates Gain of Ap- 
proximately 77,000,000 

| Bushels Over Last Year 


An increase of approximately 77,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat this year over last 
year in the production of 17 foreign 
cougtries is estimated in the general crop 
|xeport just issued by the Department of 
| Agriculture. 
| The section of the general crop report 
dealing with world production of wheat 
and other grain crops is as follows in 
full text: 

The 1930 wheat production in 17 for- 
eign countries reported to date is fore- 
cast at 1,380,673,000 bushels against 
1,303,757,000 bushels in the game coun-, 
tries in 1929 when they produced about 
38 per cent of the estimated world wheat 
crop exclusive of Russia and China, 

Conditon of Canada Crop 

The wheat crop of wesern Canada is 
generally well advanced in the filling 
stage but there is still much uncertainty 
as to the probable yield. Hot, dry 
| Weather is forcing early ripening of the 
crop. and unfavorable for filling. 
Weather conditions have also been favor- 
able to rust development especially in 
| Manitoba and Saskatchewan. Cutting of 
jearly wheat has started with indications 
that the haryest will be general by the 
middle of thé month. 

The European production as reported 
by 10 countries is 885,059,000 bushels, 
an increase of 2.5 per cent over the pro- 
iduction of 863,51! 3,000 bushels in 1929, 
| Present indications, however, are that 
the total European crop, aside from Rus- 
sia, will be smaller than last year. An 
official estimate of the French crop is 
not available but a much smaller crop 
of Jower quality wheat is indicated. A 
reduction in the estimate of the German 
crop is also expected due to deteriora- 
tion resulting from the excessive rain- 
fall during July. Reports from Russia 
indicate that the harvest is above 1929 
and that the quality of. the grain is good, 
although of higher moisture content than 
last year. The north African crop of 
57,672,000 bushels is 20 per cent below 





is 








Harvest on Southern Hemisphere 

Conditions in the Southern Hemisphere 
indicat a larger harvest than in 1929, 
but the crop has four or five months to 
go before harvesting, and conditions dur- 
ing this period will largely determine 
the outcome of the crop. 

The 1930 rye production in 10 Euro- 
pean countries is reported at 480,761,000 
bushels against 464,839,000 bushels in 
}1929. Conditions have deteriorated in 
several countries since these estimates 
were issued and revisions are expected to 
show a crop under 1929. The unfavor- 
able weather conditions during July re- 
duced the prospects in Germany and 
Poland, the two principal rye producing 
countries of Europe, aside from Russia, 
and the present outlook is for a smaller 
crop in both @ermany and Poland this 
i year. 
| Smaller Feed Crop 

The present outlcc!: is for smaller feed 
grain crops in Europe than those har- 
vested last year. Acreage has been re- 
|duced and production so far reported is 
less than in 1929 or 1928. The barley 
;crop as reported by 10 countries is 438,- 
$50,000 bushels, which is.4 per cent be- 
low last year. The oats production 
shows a decided decrease, the total in 
eight countries being 698,446,000 bushels 
or 14 per cent below 1929. Corn pro- 
dugion is also expected to be below last 
year’s large harvest, but estimates of 
production are not available for any 
country except Bulgaria. The recent 
hot, dry weather has reduced the pros- 
pects of the crop in Hungary and pres- 
ent conditions point to a crop at least 
35 per cent below last year. The pros- 
pects for the crops in Rumania and 
| Yugoslaviagare also below last year. The 
condition of the crop in Italy is good but 
| acreage there was reduced 8 per cent. 








‘Crops of Flaxsee d, Sorghums 
And Buckwheat Are Reduced 


Drought effects on production of flax- 
, Seed, grain sorghums and buckwheat are 
| considered in the general crop report 
| just issued by the Department of Agri- 
| culture. 
| The section of the general crop report 
is as follows in full text: 

Flaxseed: Flaxseed production of 
j about 26,000,000 bushels was indicated 
by Aug. 1 conditions, this being 4,000,- 
000 bushels less than indicated on July 
1. During the first week of August, 
however, the crop suffered further dam- 
age. Owing to the increase of 47 per 
cent in acreage this year, the reduced 
prospects are still for a crop much 
greater than the 16,844,000 bushels pro- 
duced in 1929, though the further losses 
in early August probably brings the 
present crop prospect down close to the 
five-year level of 23,816,000 bushels. The 
principal loss has been in North Dakota, 
where many late planted fields have not 
been able to survive the heat and dry- 
ness of July. The loss of flax acreage 
in that State, which usually produces 
about half of the total crop, may reach 
or even exceed a fourth of the total 
plantings. 

Grain Sorghums: Grain sorghum 
shows an indicated production of 92,864, 
000 bushels, including the grain equiv- 
alent on the acreage for forage. This 
production, which will probably be de- 
creased owing to the continuance of the 
drought through the first part of Au- 
gust, compares with the small crop of 
100,845,000 bushels in 1929 and with 
| 142,513,000 bushels equivalent produc- 
{tion in 1928. The Aug. 1 forecast is 
equal to about 70 per cent of the 10-year 
average production of about 134,000,000 


| bushels. It is 5 per cent smaller than 
|the previous low record of 98,158,000 
| bushels in 1922. Compared with last 


| year, mogt of the loss is in Oklahoma, 
Compared with ordinary years, the re- 
| duction is heavy in all sections. 

Buckwheat: Buckwheat planting was 
reduced below intentions by dry soil con- 
ditions in some States. The ‘acreage 
planted is now estimated at 727,000 
acres, compared to 731,000 acres in 1929 
and a five-year average of 749,000 acres. 
Much of this crop is produced in New 
York and Pennsylvania, where weather 
conditions have been favorable until 
near the close of July. Dry weather is 
|now affecting the crop adversely, Pro- 
| duction for the United States is forecast 
at 11,068,000 bushels, compared to 11,- 
520,000 in 1929 and a five-year average 
of 13,786,000 bushels. 
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Nature of Service Is Held to Mak 
Telephone Company a Public Utility 


—————— 





Order by Maine Commission for Connection of 


Two Corporations 


Is Adjudged to Be 


Void on Constitutional Grounds 





State of Maine: 


EARNEST W. GILMAN ET AL. 


Vv. 
SoMERSET FARMERS CO-OPERATIVE TELE- 
PHONE COMPANY Er Au. 
Maine Supreme Court. 
No. 1230. 
Opinion of the Court 
DUNN, J.—Upon complaint and after 
notice and hearing, the Public Utilities 
Commission ordered and required a phys- 
ical connection of the lines of the Maine 
Telephone and Telegraph Company and 


those of the Somerset Farmers Co-Op- | 
erative Telephone Company, in localities | 


where both maintain exchanges, to af- 
ford public telephone service, beyond the 
reach of either line alone, chiefly for 
other than local conversations. 

The Commission also required 
transfers of messages from the lines of 
the Maine Company to those of the Som- 
erset Company, and vice versa, “at the 
point of connection nearest the origin 
of the call.” 

The Maine Company, to abbreviate its 
name for convenience of expression, 
noted 10 exceptions. By agreement of 
the parties, the exceptions are here on 
certification. R.S. chap. 55, sec. 58. 


Exceptions Grouped 


Into Three Classes 


The exceptions may be readily grouped 
into three classes. In the first class is 
a single exception. This exception at- 
tacks the jurisdiction of the Commission 
on the ground that the Somerset Com- 
pany is not a public utility. Exceptions 
in the next class assert findings of fact 
to be unsupported by any substantial evi- 
dence. In the third elass, exceptions al- 
lege that the requirement, respecting the 
transfer of messages, exceeds, the dele- 
gation of regulatory power. 

The statute, R. S. chapter 55 section 
11, enacted in 1913, conferring on the 
Commission jurisdiction over public util- 
ities of this kind, is as follows: . 


Whenever the Commission, after a hear- ; 


ing had upon its own motion or upon com- 
plaint, shall find that a physical connec- 
tion can reasonably be made between the 
lines of 
" * * whose lines can be made to form 


a continuous line of communication, by the | 


construction and maintenance of suitable | 
connections, for the transfer oi messages 


or conversations, and that public conveni- 
ence and necessity will be subserved 
thereby, * * * the Commission may, by 
its order, require that such connection be 
made, except where the purpose of suc 
connection is primarily to secure the trans- 
mission of local messages or conversations 
between points within the 
town, and that conversations be transmitted 
and messages transferred over such connec- 
tion under such rules and regulations as 
the Commission may establish, * * * 

Tne Maine Company, the brief of 
counsel concedes, is a public utility. 

he Somerset Company, so to refer to 
it, was incorporated in 1904, under the 
general incorporation laws of this State, 
1> establish telephone lines on the public 
highways in the towns of Somerset 
County. . 

Without quoting verbatim the wording 
of the certificate’ of organization, the 
principal corporate purpose is to facili- 
tate telephonic communication by and 
between residents in the farming dis- 
tricts, to whom service shall be at cost. 


Company Operated 
Public Pay Stations 


The corporation owns and operates 11 


* its 


central offices, or exchanges, through 
which, in an area comprising 23 towns 


and plantations flat-rate telephone serv- 
ice, and no other, is, in conformity to a 
by-law of the corporation, furnished 
stockholders only. 

Each service user provides 
ities from the street to his 
and together the users pay 
pany an amount sufficient to 
keep and operating expenses. 
law restricts a user to not more than 
two telephones. Nine hundred and 
twenty-five is the approximate number 
of telephones in use. The stretch of 
wire is, in round numbers, 1,000 miles. 

The Somerset Company also operates 
pay stations, open to the general public, 
under a schedule of toll rates, filed, as 
are the other schedules of the company, 
with the Public Utilities Commission. 
Of gross annual receipts averaging, it 
is accurate enough to say, $18,000, ap- 
proximately one-eighth is from the pay 
stations. 

Is the Somerset Company a_ public 
utility ? 

To the consideration of this question 
this opinion, after recitals to make the 
whole oytline of the case visible, will 
return. 

In Skowhegan and Madison, the only 
two Somerset County towns where the 
Maine competes with the Somerset Com- 
pany, the former has upwards of 1,500 
subscribers. * 

The Maine Company also owns and 
operates toll lines reaching from town 
to town within, and even beyond, Somer- 
set County. And, by arrangement with 
the New England Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company (the New England be- 
ing of the Bell system), the Maine Com- 
pany furnishes connection to the 
phone world. 


Test Laid Down for 
Public Utility 


In 1926, the Maine and Somerset com- 


the facil- 


the com- 
cover up- 
The by- 


panies entered into a joint traffic agree-' 


ment, terminable by either 
notice to the other. 

On one day in 1928, the Somerset Com- 
pany had notification that, eight days 
later, the Maine Company would cancel 
the agreement. Not to inconvenience the 
public, ran the notice, the Maine Com- 
pany would continue interchanging traf- 
fice, but on diffeyent terms. Actual sev- 
erance of the connected lines was by the 
Somerset Company, on Feb. 10, 1929. 

The complaint bears date Feb. 
1929. 

Many, perhaps all, of the 26 complain- 
ants, were then users of the Somerset 
service. 

To return to the question. whether, 
within the meaning of the statutes, the 
Somerset Company is a public utility, 
the statutes make every person, natural 
or artificial, owning, conducting, operat- 


party on 


ii, 


ing, or managing a telephone line for | 


compensation, a telephone company, and 
every such telephone company, a public 
utility. R. S. chap. 55, sec. 15. 

The test, then, as to whether tele- 
phone service is being furnished by a 
public utility, is whether the owner or 
operator, furnishing the service, has a 


right to transmit, and is ready to trans- | 


mit, conversations and messages, not 
necessarily for the benefit’ of the whole 


6 


the; 


two or more telephone companies | 


same city or| 


premises, | 


tele- 


Augusta. 
publie, or even a large part thereof, but 
to all persons similarly situated, with- 
out partiality or unreasonable discrim- 
ination, in equality of right, to the ex- 
tent that capacity may admit of use, for 
compensation. 

Whether, in a legal sense, the term, 
“compensation,” of the statute, and the 
word, “cost,” used in the by-law, are in 
meaning not the same, it is unnecessary, 
to decide. because decision of this case 
turns on another hinge. 


Property Impressed 
With Public Use 


It may, indeed, be that, merely in 
serving its stockholders “at cost,” the 
Somerset Company is not a public utility. 

But, alone, this would not preclude 
furnishing service as a public utility. 

In affording, not in main corporate 
purpose, but, nevertheless, in corporate 
purpose, means for telephonic communi- 
cation trom” pay stations, and inviting 
the general public to use such stations, 
under an established schedule of toll 
rates, the Somerset Company has im- 
pressed its property by a public use, and, 
in consequence thereof, its business, cer- 
tainly in such regard, is that of a public 
utility. 

What a telephone company does, not 
avhat its by-law says, neither aftirmative 
provision of the corporate charter nor 
other provision of law prohibiting, is the 
important thing. Terminal ‘Taxicab 
Company v. Kutz, 241 U. S. 252, 60 Law 
ed. $84, 

Both respondents being public utilities, 
the Public Utilities Commission had 
jurisdiction of the complaint, and power 
to require a physical connection of the 
lines of the respective systems, on proof 
that a mechanical connection of the 
lines, to form a continuous line of com- 
munication, for public convenience and 
necessity, but not “primarily to secure 
the transmission of local messages or 
| conversations between points in the same 
city or town,” would be reasonably 
possible. 


| Restraint on Sovereign 
Power Noted by Court 


Questions of fact pertaining to a case 
are for consideration and decision by the 
Public Utilities Commission. 

If a factual finding, basic of an or- 
; der of the Commission, is supported by } 
}any substantial evidence, that is, by 
|such evidence as, taken alone, would 
| justify the inference of the fact, the find- 
ing is final. Hamilton v. Caribou, ete., 
|}Company 121 Maine, 422, 424. Here, as 
with a jury verdict®a mere difference 
}of opinion between court and commis- | 
| sion, in the deductions from the proof, | 
| or inferences to be drawn from the testi- | 
|mony, will not authorize the disturbance ! 
. of a finding. 
| On the other hand, whether, on the | 
jrecord, any factual finding, underlying 
| order and requirement, is warranted by | 
jlaw, is a question of law, reviewable on | 
(exceptions. Hamilton v. Caribou, ete., | 
| Company, supra. 

In the case at bar the evidence, though | 
| sharply conflicting, was sufficient to jus- | 
itify finding that physical connection of | 
|the lines of the two companies t form 
a continuous line of communication; that 
}is, a connection of the lines and not of 
the companies, essentially for other than 
local telephonic —intercommunication, 
;would be reasonably practicable and 
| capente of execution and serve further | 
| 


public convenience and necessity. Of 
{such cases only is the statute inclusive. 
The exercise of sovereign power, lest 
|it become tyrannical, is bound down by 
| constitutional chains, | 
Section 21, article 1, of the constitu- 
tion of Maine provides: 
| Private property shall not be taken for 
public uses without just compensation; nor 
unless the public exigencies require it. 
The Maine Company holds a franchise 
to own and operate, and is operating, as | 
a public utility, a telephone line or sys- 
tem. The franchise is incorporeal prop- 
erty. The exercise of the franchise ne- 
cessitates a plant, equipment, and’ other 
tangible property. 


Reasonable Connections 
Of Lines Permissible 


The Public Utilities Commission, like 
the Legislature which created it, may re- 
' quire reasonable connection of public 
| utility telephone lines, so long as there 
is no interference with individual own- 
| ership and use, save to complement serv- 
|iee by the transmission of messages | 
|from other lines. Blackledge v. Farm- | 
ers’, etc., Telephone Co. (Nebr.), 181 N. 
|W. 709; Pioneer Telephone, etc., Co. v. 
| State (Okla.), 177 Pac. 580; State v. | 
Skagit River Telephone, etc., Co. 
| (Wash.), 147 Pac. 885; Pacific Telephone, 
}ete., Co. v. Wright-Dickinson, etc., Co., 
| 214 Fed, 666; City of Milbank vy. Dakota, 
| ete., Co. (S. D.), 159 N. W. 99. 
_ The power to regulate the use and en- ; 
| joyment of property is widely different | 
| from the power to appropriate or take | 
property. Property and property rights 
}are assertible against regulatory power. | 
New England Telephone, ete., Co. v. De- 
| partment Publie Utilities, 262 Mass., 137. 


Not oly did the Public Utilities Com- | 
|mission® require physical connection ef | 
,the lines of the Maine and Somerset 
companies, but the Commission required | 
that any message originating on the lines | 
of the Maine Company, within territory 
served by both companies, and designed 
for the lines of the Somerset Company, 
be transferred to the latter cémpany at! 
the nearest “point of connection,” i: e.,/ 
the exchange of the Somerset Company | 
| first on the way. 

The requirement would result, put. in | 
| practice against the Maine Company, in 
| the case of a message originating on the 
| lines of that company, in a locality where | 
| both it and/the Somerset Company have | 
jexchanges, the message being designed 
,lor the Somerset lines, in no transmis- 
|sion of the message by the Maine Com- | 
| pany, but in immediate and complete ref- | 
jerence of the partcular business to the 
Somerset Company. \ 


Effect of Order on 


| Services Is Shown 





Again, a message originating on the 
lines of the Maine Company, in a place 
where there is no Somerset exchange, | 
and designed for the Somerset lines, 
would have to be transferred to the 
Somerset Company, not following trans- 
|mission by the Maine Company for the 
| distance reasonably possible on its own 
lines, but at the exchange of the Somer- | 
set Company nearest the origin of the | 
message. : 

That like 


requirement was 


| the lines of the Somerset Company, dees | 


|rates of the Maine Company, and 
| connecting companies, weigh against the 


|of the Maine Company are idle, because 


| nection 


. 
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Latest Decisions of Fe 


deral and State Courts 





Aliens—Deportation—Conviction of cri 
corpus—Limitations— ; 
An alien who pleaded guilty of a cri 
rely on the expiration of the period of li 
corpus for discharge from custody und 


me involving moral turpitude—Habeas 


me involving moral turpitude could not 
mitations for the prosecution, on habeas 
er a warrant of deportation, since the 


plea of limitations, available to the alien during the trial or.on motion in arrest 


ot judgment, was waived by the plea of 


guilty. 


Millard, U.S. ex vel., v. Tuttle, Commissioner of Immigration, etc.; D. C. E. D. 


La., No. 20360, July 16, 1930. 





Aliens—Deportation—Crime involving moral turpitude—Conviction after expira- 


tion of five-year period— 
An alien who commits a crime invol 


ving moral turpitude within five years 


after entry into the United States could be deported under section 19 of the 


Immigration Act although he was not 
the five-year period, 


Millard, U. S. ex vel., v.éTuttle, Commissioner o 


La., No. 20860, July 16, 1930. 


convicted until after the expiration of 


f Immigration, etc.; D.C. E. D. 


Aliens—Deportation—Conviction of crim 


e involving moral turpitude—Encumber- 


ing of mortgaged property with intent to defraud— 
The execution of a second chattel mortgage with intent to defraud holder 


of first mortgage, in violation of Califor 


nia statutes, is a crime involving moral 


turpitude within the meaning of provisions of Immigration Act for deportation 
of an alien convicted of a crime involving moral turpitude committed five years 


after his entry into the United* States. 


Millard, U. S. ex vel., v. Tuttle, Commissioner of Immigration, etc.; D.C. E. D. 


Lu., No. 20360, July 16, 19380. 


- 


=f 
Aliens—Deportation—Conviction of crime involving moral turpitude—Habeas 


corpus—Determination as to character 


of crime— 


The District Court on an appiication for a writ of habeas corpus from custody 


under a warrant of deportation issued by 
“ing commission of crime involving moral 
into the United Stgtes, is not bound by 


the Department of Immigration, charg- 
turpitude within five years after entry 
the finding of the Deparfment that the 


crime involved moral turpitude, since such question is one of law. 
Millard, U.S. e# rvel., v. Tuttle, Commissioner of Immigration, etc.; D. C. E. D. 


La., No. 20360, July 16, 1980. 


Bankruptcy—Priority—Landlord’s lien— 





Bankruptcy of a tenant constitutes a “taking in execution” within the mean- 
ing of a Pennsylvania statute making tenant’s property upon the leased premises 
“liable for the payment of any sums of money due for rent at-the time of taking 


such goods in execution; provided that 
rent.” 
Bennett et al. v. Sproul, trustee, etc.; 





such rent shall not exceed one year’s 


U.S.C. A. 8, No. 4295, July 11, 1930. 
o 


Damages—Personal injuries—Wisfigurement ordinarily concealed by clothing— 
Damages can be recovered in a personal injury action for disfigurement 


ordinarily concealed by clothing, since 


the fact that the disfigurement will 


ordinarily be concealed goes to the amount of damages rather than the right 


to recover, 

Carlson ve. Naddy; Minn. Sup. Ct., No 
‘ . 
Insurance—Dis: bility—Indemnity for pe 
of prooi— 


. 27789, Aug. 8, 1930. 





riod of disability prior to presentment 


Where an insurance policy expressly provided for the payment of indemnity 
for total permament disability “after receipt of proof and on each anniversary 
thereafter,” the insured was not entitled to disability benefits for the entire 


period of disability including the period 
merely for a period subsequent to proof. 


prior to the presentment of proof, but 


Jones v. New York Life Ins. Co.; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 22329, July 22, 1930. 





Landlord and tenant—Landlord’s lien—Taxes—Period covered by lien— 


Under Pennsylvania statutes making personal property of a tenant upon the 
land “liable for the payment of any sums of money due for rent atthe time of 
taking such goods in execution; provided that such rent shall not exceed one 
year’s rent,” a landlord’s lien, as against the claim of the tenant’s trustee in 
bankruptcy, covered the amount of taxes payable by the tenant to the landlord 


as rent under the lease, regardless of w 
amount to one year’s rent, and was not 


hen the payments were due, limited in 
limited to such amount as became due 


during the year preceding the bankruptey, 


Bennett et @. v. Sproul, Trustee, ete.; 


U.S.C. A. 8, No. 4395, July 11, 1930. 





Mechanics’ lien—Construction of statute—Conditional vendee in possession as 


“owner”—Material man dealing with 
tractor”— 

A material man who sold material] to a 
contract to purchase was an “original 


conditional vendee as “original con- 


vendee in possession under an executory 
contractor” and the vendee was an 


“owner” within the meaning of the New Mexico Mechanics’ Lien Law, since 


the owner within the meaning of such is 
of authority for the improvement althou 
estate, and one who deals with such a 
owner and is an “original contractor,” 

Freidenbloom v. Pecos Valley Lumber 
Aug. 6, 19380. 


the party in interest who is the source 
gh he may have less than a fee simple 
party directly is contracting with the 


not a subcontractor. 


Co.; New Mexico Sup. Ct., No. 3446 


—_——— 


Summary of opinions published in Ff 
heading of “Index and Summary—Fede 


Index and 
Federal and State 


Summary of Op 


ull tect in this issue appears under the 
ral and State Court Decisions.” 


Summary 
Court Decisions 


inions Publshed 


in Full Text in This Issue 





| Insurance—Mutual benefit insurance—Avoidance of liability —Estoppel— 


A mutual benefit insurance association which disclaimed liability on the sole 
ground that the insured had died as the result of an abortion, with knowledge 
that the insured had made false statements in the application, could not defend | 
an action on the certificate on the ground that the certificate was void by reason 
of the falsity of statements——Mohr v. The Women’s Benefit Association of the 
Maccabees (Kans. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 1852, Aug. 138, 1930. 





Telegraphs and telephones—Regulation—Public Utilities Commission—Order for 
physical connection of two companies—Taking property without compensation— 


A telephone company which was organized to- furnish service to stockholders at , 


‘cost but which operated public pay-stations was ‘a public utility under the juris- 


diction of the Maine Public Utilities Commission; an order for physical connection 
nsfer of message originating on one line | 


of lines of two corporations requiring tra 
to the other line at nearest point of ¢ 


onnection was void in taking property 


without compensation.—Gilman et al. v. Somerset Farmers Co-Operative Telephone 
Co. et al. (Maine Sup, Ct.)—V U.S. Daily, 1852, Aug. 13, 1980. 





theoretically as an equalization feature, , 


with regard to messages originating or | 


not militate against the exceptions by 
the Maine Company. The Constitution 
is not to be satisfied in such manner. 
Nor does the provision that all traffic 
interchanged shall be subject to the toll 
its 


| 
| 
} 
{ 
| 
| 
t 


| 
exceptions. It would be unreasonable to | 
interpret the order that, though the lines 
the Commission forbids their use, yet | 
the Maine Company shall have tolls as | 
though on its line had been that trans- 


mission which, but for the inhibitory 
order, there might have been, 
What the. order means is, that the 


rates on the different lines for like serv- 
ice, shall be uniform, and that the Maine 
Company shall have recompense for ac- 
tual transmission only. 


Commission Said 
To Exceed Powers 

The principle governing physical con- 
of telephone lines, for public 
convenience and in furtherance of public 
necessity, was first recdgnized as ap- 
plied to railroads. Michigan Central 
Railroad Company v. Michigan Railroad | 
Commission, 236 U. S, 615, 59 Law ed.,| 
750. As to railroad companies, trans- 
portation charges are automatically ap-| 
portioned between the two carriers, ene 
receiving compensation for that part of 
the service rendered up to, and the other 
beyond, the connecting point. Analogy 
is apparent. 

Requirement, fair and ressonable, that 
one publie telephone utility connect its 
lines with those of another, would not 
amount, in a constitutional sense, to a 
taking of property. But, in the words’ 


| Fred 


! @ral said, 


Florida Opinion Says Court 
Will Enforce City Liens 


State of Florida: 

Tallahassee, Aug. 12. 
State and county taxes cannot be fore- 
closed to the completé bar and exclusion 
of municipal taxes, even though the 
State and county taxes are a superior 
lien, the Attorney General of Florida, 


H. Davis, has advised the city 
manager of Coral Gables. 


Where several tax liens exist against | 
the same property said liens being of 
| different dates and created by authority 


of different governmental agencies, the 
courts will require the joinder of all par- 


| ties interested, the opinion explained. 


“T do not believe that any holder of a 


and county taxes will be 


by torcclosing his lien against the prop- 
erty, even if it is a paramount lien, but 
that in all such cases the courts will 
foreclqse to satisfy both liens and ap- 
portion the proceeds,” the Attorney, Gen- 





phone company of the right’ to use its) 


own lines is an injustice.” 

The Public Utilities Commission may, 
to some extent, affect and curtail the 
property and property rights of public 
utilities, but the Commission may not 
under the guise of supervision, regula- 
tion and control, take such property and 
rights. Property ‘and property rights 
may not be taken, except the taking be 
by eminent domain. New England Tele- 
| phone, etc., Co. v. Department of Public 
| Utilities, supra. 


In the instant case the Public Utilities , 


‘ 


y 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusBLisHep WITHOUT COMMENT BY THB Unitep States DAILY 


————— 
Effect of Company’s Specifying Regional Plan 
| Policy Defense Shown in Ruling 


‘Falsity of Statements in Application Said Not to Be Ma- 


| 
ELIZABETH MOHR (Moore) 


Vv. 
THE WOMEN’S BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 
OF THE MACCABEES. 
KANSAS SUPREME COURT. 


No. 293876. = 
Appeal from the Wyandotte District 
Court. 
ARTHUR J. STANLEY and , ARTHUR J. 


STANLEY JR. for the appellant; H. E. 
Dean and E. E. Martin for the ap- | 
pellee and cross-appellant. 


Opinion of the Court 
July 5, 1930 

Dawson, J.: This is the second ap-, 
pearance in this court of ah action in| 
which a recovery was sought on a policy 
of fraternal insurance issued by defend- 
ant on the life of plaintiff’s daughter. 
(Mohr v. Woman’s Benefit Assn., 127) 
Kan 512, 274 Pac. 210.) The facts were | 
sufficiently stated in our first opinion. | 
The cause was tried on the same plead- | 
ings, but in this instance the entire de-| 
fense was centered upon the alleged | 
fraud and false statements made by the} 
insured in her application for member- | 
ship. No defense was offered on the; 
cause of her death nor on the compro- | 
mise and settlement of the claim. 

As heretofore, plaintiff prevailed be- | 
for the jury and judgment was enteged | 
in her favor. Defendant appeals, assign- 
ing various errors, which will be noted 
as argued. 


‘| Evidence Said to Show 


False Statements 


We also have a cross appeal to con-, 
sider. Plaintiff contended at the trial} 
that the defense of false statements in! 
the application was not open to defend- 
ant because it had formerly denied liabil- | 
ity on another and exclusive ground,! 
which was that the death of the insured | 
had been caused by abortion self-inflicted | 
or consented to by her, which relieved) 
defendant of all liability under the ex- 
press terms of the contract of insurance. | 
The trial tourt ruled adversely to plain- | 
tiff on this point and this ruling is as- 


| signed as error in the cross appeal. 


/ 


| 


First, concerning defendant’s appeal: ; 
One of the terms of the benefit certificate | 
was that it was issued upon the express , 
understanding that all statements and’ 
representations in the application for 
membership were warranted as to their | 
truthfulness in every particular, and! 
that breach of any of these would re- | 
lieve defendant from any obligation | 
under the benefit certificate issued | 
thereunder. The evidence showed with- | 
out substantial dispute that several state- 
ments in the application given by the in- | 
sured in answer to interrogatories in her 
application were false. The application, | 
questions and answers, in part, read: 

Application of Irene E. Moore. 

For benefit membership in Sunflower Re- 
view, No. 1. Located at Kansas City, State 
or Province of Kansas. i 

I hereby apply to the Woman’s Benefit 
Association of the Maccabees for a benefit | 
certificate in the amount of $2,000. 

Beneficiaries: Elizabeth Moore (Mohr). | 
Relationship: Mother. | 

7. What is your occupation? Girl at home, 


8. Give all places of residence for last | 
five years. Topeka, Kan., and Kansas City, | 
Kan. 


20. Have you consulted or been attended | 
by any physician during the past five years? | 
No, none. | 

21. Give full name and residence of each | 
physician consulted by you or attending you 
during past five years. None. | 

22. What was the cause for each consul- | 
tation or attendance? None. 

(a) Date of each illness? 

(b) How long ill? None. 

32. Have you now or have you ever had | 


None. 


any of the following diseases? Answer | 
“ves” or “no” opposite each. Pn@mmonia? 
| No. 

| 46. Have you ever been received or| 


| tificate and agree that it shall become abso- | 
|lutely void if my death shall be caused by 


treated in any hospital, retreat or sani- 
tarium? No, | 
I hereby waive all benefits under my cer- | 


jaboition or miscarriage produced by myself | 


or any other person with my consent. | 
(Dated Nov. 19, 1921, and signed by | 
applicant, Irene E. Moore.) | 


Testimony Alleges 
Hospital Confinement 


Instead of being a “girl at home,” 
which would have been at her mother’s | 
fomicile in Great Bend, Kan., the appli- 
cant was working in a candy factory in| 
Kansas City, Mo. Instead of residing | 
in Topeka, Kan., and Kansas City, Kan., 
ior the preceding five years, the appli-| 


;cant then was and for an indefinite but) 


resident | 
that the 


considerable time had been a 
of Missouri. The statements 


|applicant had not consulted or been at-| 


tended by any physician in the preced-! 
ing five years and that she had had no 
illness and had not been received or 
treated in any hospital were altogether | 
and grossly untrue. The applicant had 


!been a patient in Stormont Hospital in 


| Topeka from Jan. 4 to Jan, 15, 1919. 


| tax deed or certificate obtained for State | 
allowed to | 
evade or escape the payment of city | 
taxes assessed against the same property | 


}ant for 10 years. 


A! 
physician of that hospital testified by 
deposition thus: , | 

“He (Dr. Munn) has been dead two 
years. He was on the staff at Stormont, 
Hospital * * and I was his assist- 
I saw Irene Moore in 
the hospital. * * * She was his patient | 
and was in the hospital from Jan. 4 to 
Jan. 15, 1919, and Dr. L. H. Munn was 
her physician. I saw her in consulta- 
tion with Dr. Munn and the number of 
| times I saw her was daily. 

“She had some lung oedema complica- 
tion, which is a complication foilowing a 
moderately severe case of flu or severe 
| bronchitis, or following a severe case of | 
flu there is lung oedema’; the diagnosis 
| was flu complicated with lung oedema. 
The girl was rather young at that time, 
around 16 years. * * *” 

This testimony could not be capri- 
| ciously gotten rid of by a jury on the 
theory that they were not bound to give! 
it eredence. This testimony was by 
deposition, and even if the truth or 
falsity of the statements in the applica- 
tion were a seriously controverted issue 
of fact, this court would have its own 
responsibility in respect thereto (Record | 
v. Ellis, 97 Kans. 754, 760, 156 Pac. 712), | 
but plaintiff herself supplied data to the 
{same effect. In her affidavit making! 
proof of death appears the following: 

“Give name of residence of each and | 
every physician who has prescribed for 
|or attended deceased during the last five | 
years. Give date when first attended and | 
|length of time attended by each physi- 
cian. ' 

“In 1919 she had pneumonia, at Stor- 
mont Hospital. Dr, Munn.” 

The defendant was entitled to be 
truthfully advised in respect to all mat- 
ters wherein these false statements were 
set down in the application. Defendant | 
might not want to assume the moral risk 


of witness for the complainants, “a eoti-| Commission has transcended its powers.!| of insuring the life of a young girl sub- | 


defined, ! nection unreasonably depriving a tele-| 


\ 


Exceptions ,sustained. 


| jected to the temptations involved in| 


| gave them. 


| to consider, 


terial if Evidence Establishes Fact That Liability 
Was Disclaimed on Other Ground 


making her own living in a candy fac- 
tory in a large city several hundred miles 
trom her mother’s protection and sur- 
veillance; at least, it was entitled to be 
truthfully informed of the facts so that 
it could advisedly undertake such risk if 
so disposed. 

Defendant was entitled to be advised 
that the applicant for membership in its 
society was a recruit from Kansas City, 
Mo,, where, if it was doing business, it 
would probably have an agent or repre- 
sentative to advise it on the desirability 
of accepting the application, or defend- 
ant might quite appropriately suggest to 
the girl that she should present her ap- 
plication to its local lodge in Missouri, 
where she resided. 

Of still greater obvious importance, 
however, was the necessity that defend- 
ant be truthfully advised touching the 
girl’s illness and of her hospital record 
in Topeka in 1919. Even if her death 
was caused by influenza and pneumonia 


as averred by plaintiff in her affidavit: 


and proof of death, and not as a result 
of an abortion, the importance to de- 
fendant that it should be truthfully ad- 
vised that the applicant had also been 
afflicted with that dread disease in 1919 
is manifest. 

Not only did the application and bene- 
fit certificate which together constitute 
this insurance contract expressly stipu- 
late that the statements in the applica- 
tion wére to be constrped as warranties, 
the breach of which would vitiate the 
policy, but the general principles of con- 
tract law and of common 
are to the same effect. (Rogers v. 
Fraternal Aid Union, 122 Kan. 9, 14, 15, 
251 Pac. 408, and citations.) The best 
that appellee can suggest to overcome 
this barrier is to divert our attention to 
the fact that two witnesses for defendant 
who had been concerned in procuring her 
application for membership insurance 
and who testified as to the accuracy with 
which the statements of the applicant 


were set down in writing by one of them, | 
and what they themselves then knew | 


about the untruthfulness of those state- 
ments, did not make a very creditable 
showing on cross-¢xamination. 


Case Said Not to Be Aided 
By Discrediting Testimony 


That suggestion does not help plain- 
tiff’s case. Assuming that what those 
witnesses told was altogether untrue, 
the fact still remains that Irene Moore’s 
application contained various material 
false statements, Presumably the state- 
ments appear in the application as she 
Discrediting the witnesses 
who testified on the subject does not go 
far enough to prove that the applicant 
made truthful answers to the interroga- 
tors in the application and that the 
persone who set down those answers 
garbled them so that the application 
would pass muster when scrutinized by 


the proper functionaries of the defendant ; 


society. 


The court Solds that in so far as this 


appeal hinges on the matter of the state- | 
ments appearing in Irene Moore's appli- | 


cation for the benefit certificate of insur- 
ance sued on in this action, the falsity 
of those statements was established; and 
if that were all that was in issue in this 
case the cause should have been disposed 
of by a peremptory instruction in de- 
fendant’s favor. 

But this conclusion brings immmedi- 


lately to the fore the matter involved in 


the cross appeal. It is well settled that 
where denial of liability on a policy of 


|insurance is predicated on one specific 


ground, all other possible grounds of 
nonliability of which the insurer was 
then aware are thereby waived, and the 


|insurer cannot afterwards abandon the 


specific ground and defend on one or 
more of the others. In Lucas v. 
can Yoeman, 105 Kan. 700, 185 Pac. 901, 
it was held: 

“Where, prior to being sued upon a 
certificate of fraternal insurance, a bene- 
ficiary association denies liability and 
places its refusal to pay soiely upon the 
ground “of accord and _ satisfaction, it 


| thereby waives other defenses, including 


a failure to demand arbitration.” Syl. 
paragraph 1.) 

When this case was here before we had 
not the soundness of that 
rule. but whether it had been properly ap- 
plied, and we decided that it had not. In 
that instance the plaintiff induced the 
trial.court to reject the recitals of the 
release on her showing that she had not 
signed it, but to hold defendant to other 
recitals of the release touching defend- 
ant’s basis for resisting liability and for 
compromising the ¢laim—insured’s death 
from septicaemia following abortion. 


Plaintiff Accorded Right 
To Benefit of Waiver 


This court held that if plaintiff was not 
bound by the recitals of that release, 
neither was defendant. But that ruling 
did not get rid of the whole law of waiver 
involved in this action. Defendant pleaded 


| several defenses to this action, including 


the one that there was no liability be- 
cause the death of the ceritficate holder 
was the result of an abortion. Plaintiff 
replied that all the other defenses except 
the one baseg@ on death resulting from 
abortion were waived. The facts on 
which plaintiff relied to establish that 
waiver appear in her reply. In part, she 
ellewed that defendant’s agent stated to 
Walter J. Helzer— 

“Who was representing the plaintiff, 
that Irene Moore’s death was caused by 
an abortion and such .a manner that 
the defendant was not liablé to the bene- 
ficiary on account thereof under the 
terms of the benefit certificate sued on 
herein.” 

If the facts alleged in the reply just 
quoted had been established by compe- 
tent and sufficient evidence, then the 
other defense pleaded, and particularly 
the one based on false statements in the 
application which have already had our 
consideration in  defendant’s appeal. 
should have gone out of this case, and 
defendant had no recourse except to de- 
fend on the ground upon which it first 
placed its nonliability. 4 

Plaintiff should have been permitted 
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To Unify State 
~ Laws Is Rejected 


Delegates at Chicago Meeting 
Disapprove Proposal for 
Limited in Place of Gen- 
eral Uniformity 





State of Illinois: 
Chicago, Aug. 12., 

A proposal that it extend its function 
'to consideration of proposed uniform leg- 
islation adapted to the interests of only a 
limited number of States in certain re- 
gions of the country was rejected, after 
an extended discussion,.by the National 
Conference of Commissioners on Uni- 
form State Laws late in its session on 
Aug. 11. 

The proposal was offered as an amend- 
ment to the organization’s constitution, 
and provided that “where uniformity is 
practical and desirable in a limited num- 
ber of States, it shall be within the funce 
tion of the conference to prepare acts to 
suit particular States or acts with alter- 
native provisions to meet the situation in 
different States.” 

Its proponents urged that on certain 
subjects in which only a limited number 
of States are interested, regional uni- 
formity is desirable and can be obtained, 
while general uniformity is not. obtain- 
able. Commissioners opposing an ex- 
tension of the functions of the conference 
declared that the so-called regional uni- 
formity is inconsistent with its object. , 

Arguments Advanced 9 

Nathan William MacChesney, Illinois, 
member of the Committee recommending 
the change, declared the proposal would 
permit the conference to achieve real uni- 
formity among some of the States and 
not mere “paper uniformity” with re- 
spect to proposed legislation, enactment 
of which in all the States was impossi- 
ble to sectire. On some subjects, he said, 
there are such widespread divergent 
views that uniformity in the laws of only 
a portion of the States can only be 
jachieved® Progress toward the goal of 
| the conference would result, in his opin- 
ion, by the enactment in even two States 
of similar legislation. 

Mr. MacChesney urged that instead of 
adopting acts for all States, some of 
which are not interested in the particu- 
lar legislation, the conference should 
prepare drafts on some subjects: for a 
jgroup of States in which, because of 
geographical location or special interests, 
uniformity is desirable and practical. 

Stephen H. Allen, Kansas, argued that 
“unless a law is sufficiently applicable to 
the whole country, this organization 
should have nothing to do with it.” The 
proposal would have destroyed the pur- 
pose of the conference, it was told by 
Prof. Ernst Freund, Illinois. “Partial 
uniformity,” he said, “would be destruc- 
tive of our claims. The profession of na- 
tional aims is an extraordinary ‘check on 
our work which we should not lightly 
| abandon.” 

Several commissioners pointed out 
that the conference was already achieve 
ing the purpose of the proposal, since 
some acts were being adopted which were 
possible of enactment in only a limited 
number of States. 

Federal Enactments Opposed 

Commissioner P. W. Meldrim, of 
| Georgia, member of the conference since 
{its organization, explained that the real 
purpose of its institution was to “build 
up a wall” against the method then be- 
ing urged of achieving uniformity of, 
law by Federal enactments and the con 
sequent centralization of governmentat 
functions in the Federal Government. 
| This object, he declared, would be de- 
stroyed by furthering regional uniforme 
ity. “The highest duty of this body is 
to give the best legislative thought for 
the good of the whole country,” he said, 

Means and methods of securing the 
adoption “by State legislatures of uni- 
form acts formulated by the conference, 
its uNimate aim, were briefly considered - 
at its opening day’s session. Chairman 
John R. Vorhees, South Dakota, in offere 
ing the report of the legislative commit- 
tee, suggested the initiation of plans for 
the introduction of bills some months 
prior to the meeting of legislatures. 

The submission by the legislatures of 
proposed bills to the judicial council of 
the State for consideration was recome- 
mended by William M. Crook, Texas, 
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In Computing Franchise Tax Upheld 











California Board of Equalization Refuses to Re- 
verse Commissioner on Ground That Question 
Involved Is for Court’s Determination 





State of California: Sacramento. 


Taxpaying corporations who contend 
that the State of California has no right 
to include income from patent royalties 
and other exempt income in the basis of 
the franchise tax must take the matter 
to the courts, the State Board of Equali- 
zation has heid. 

The corporations in question contended 
that under a decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States involving a 
Massachusetts tax, the California Fran- 
chise Tax Commissioner had no right to 
include such income. There are certain 


differences between the California and | 


Massachusetts laws, the Commissioner 
declared in reply to this contention. “We 
do not find the differences urged particu- 
larly convincing,” the State Board said, 
pointing out, however, that to reverse 
the Commissioner’s ruling would be to 
assume that the law was unconstitu- 
tional. 
will go in this case where the taxpayers 


have an opportunity to appeal to the) 
courts, the opinion held, explaining that 


whenever such action has been taken it 

Was necessary to protect the revenues of 

the State. 

In the following appeals to the State 
Board of Equalization the question of 
the inclusion in the tax base of royalties 
received from copyrights on motion pic- 
tures is involved: Jack White Comedy 
Corporation, Lloyd Hamilton Corpora- 
tion, Lupino Lane Comedy Corporation, 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Distributing Cor- 
poration and Universal Pictures Corpo- 
ration. 

In the following appeals the question 
of the inclusion in the tax base of in- 
terest from exempt Federal and State 
securities is involved: Kern County Land 
Company, Original Sixteen to One Mine, 
Incorporated; Pacific Company, San 
Luis Mining Company. Tay-Holbrook, 
Inc.; Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company. 

IN THE MATTER OF THE APPEAL OF VORTEX 
MANUFACTURING (v.; BEFORE THE 
STATE BOARD OF EQUALIZATION OF THE 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA. 


Messrs. NICHOLS, CoopER and HICKSON 
for appellant; ReyNotp E. BLiGcuHr, 
Franchise Tax Commissioner, for re- 


spondent. 

The opinion of the Board, delivered 
Aug. 4, follows in full text: 

This is an appeal under section 25 of 
the bank and corporation franchise tax 
act (chapter 13. Stats. 1929) from the 
action of the Franchise Tax Commis- 
sioner in overruling the protest of Vor- 
tex Manufacturing Company against a 
proposed assessment of an additional tax 
of $4,110.54, with interest. 

The sole point involved in this appeal 
is whether amounts received as royalties 
for the use of patent rights issued by the 
United States Government are subject 


to inclusion in the tax base under this} 


statute. The Commissioner has_pro- 
cecded in reliance upon language of the 
act which apparently authorizes him to 
include such income, while the taxpayer 
protests that this procedure is violative 
ot the Constitution of the United States. 
The question is of paramount impor- 
tance and presents itself in many simi- 
lar appeals. 
ferred our decision until now so that we 
might be afforded opportunity for ma- 
ture deliberation on the problem. 


Taxability of Patent 
Royalties in Question 


Section 4 of the act specifies that cer- 
tain classes of corpdé¥ation, in which ap- 
pellant is apparently included, must pay 


annually to the State a tax “according 


to or measured by” their net income, 
less certain offsets for property taxes 
paid locally. “Net income” is defined in 
section 7 of the act as the “gross in- 
come,” less allowable deductions. “Gross 
income’ defined in section 6 of the act 
as follows: 

The term “gross income,” as herein ‘ 
includes gains, profits and income derived 
from the business, of whatever kind and in 
whatever form paid; gains, profits or in- 
come from dealings in real or personal 
property; gains, profits or income received 
as compensation for services, as interest, 
rents, commissions, brokerage or other fees, 
or otherwise received in carying on such 
business; all interest received from Fed- 
eral, State, municipal or other bonds, and, 
except as hereinatter other provided, all 
dividends received on stocks. 

There is no provision in the act for 
the deduction of income from tax exempt 
sources. For this reason the Commis- 
sioner has insisted upon the inclusion of 








} 
ased 





the yoyalties from patent rights, al- 
shoudh it is obvious that the patents 
themselves are not taxable. (Long v. 
Rockwood, 277 U. S. 142). The appeal 


is based upon the proposition that inclu- 
sion of patent royalties in the tax base 
is, in effect, taxation of income from a 
Federal instrumentality. 

In support of this view the appellant 
cites two recent decisions of the United 


States Supreme Court. One of these, 
Long v. Rockwood, 277 U. S. 142, holds 


that a State may not tax directly royal-| 


tics from patents. The other, Macallen 
v. Massachusetts, 279 U. S. 620, holds 
that, under the guise of an excise tax 
measured by net income, a State may 
not tax income frony exempt sources, 
such as Federal and State bonds, thereby 
accomplishing by indirection what it is 
forbidden to do directly. 

Each of these cases involyes taxing 
statutes of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, and the Franchise Tax Com- 
missioner seeks to differentiate the “his- 
tory” of the effort to reach tax exempt 
income by “excise” taxation there and in 
California. 
ences” urged particularly convincing. It 
is true that the taxation of income from 
exempt sources Was sought to be accom- 

isned in Massachusetts through amend- 
ment of an existing excise statute 
rather than through adoption of an en- 
tirely new law as in California. But to 
make this a vital point of difference 
would be virtually to hold that Massa- 
chusetts may not take in two bites what 
California may have in one. 


Points in Analysis of Tax 
By Comniissioner Presented 


Analyzing the former tax on general 
corporate franchises assessed under sec- 
tion 3664(d) of the Political Code, the 
Franchise Tax Commissioner has. at- 
tempted to show that under it the tax 


exempt property of ‘corporations was 
actually included in the value of the 
corporate franchises as ascertained by 


This reveals a lack of under- 
standing of what constitutes the value 
ef a corporate franchise, because the 
constitutional and statutory provisions 
under which we proceeded certainly did 


the Board 


not contemplate that the franchise value! 


That is farther than the Board) 


Consequently, we have de-: 


We do not find the “differ- | 


of corporations would be increased 
through their ownership of exempt props 
erty. 

In arriving at the worth of a corpo- 
rate franchise we were required to ascer- 
tain the total worth of the corporation 
through the known yalue of its stocks 
and bonds, capitalization of its net earn- 
ings or seme other accepted method. 
From this total corporate worth we de- 
ducted the intrinsic value of its assets, 
including tax exempt property, in order 
to arrive at the corporate “excess,” 
which had been established as the proper 
basis for franchise assessment, (Miller 
& Lux v. Richardson, 182 Ca, 115.) Cer- 
tainly, this “corporate excess,” or fran- 
chise value, could not be said to include 
the value of tax exempt property. 

Our forms for report, prepared unde: 
the provisions ci section 3667 of the Po- 
litical Code, valled explicitly for “the 
market or actual value of nonassessable 
real and personal property owner by the 
company” on the assessment date. They 
also called for the income received from 
this type of property. -These factors 
were required for the express object of 
assuring that we should be in a position 
to make due allowance for the ownership 
of such property and the income derived 
theretrom when valuing corporate fran- 
chiszs. There is no basis for the asser- 
tion that our Board taxed as a part oi 
the value of general corporate franchises 
property exempted from taxation under 
the laws of this State or of the United 
States. 


State Policy Shows No 
Tax on Exempt Property 


So far as the policy of the State with 
reierence to taxation of banks is con- 
cerned, any inference to the effect that 
exempt property was taxed under sub- 
‘division (c) of section 14 of Article XIII 
ot the Constitiution or section 3664¢ of 
the Political Code is drawn in apparent 
disregard ot the fact that these provi- 
sions called for a tax on bank shares and 
not on banks themselves, It is a funda- 
mental conception of the law that a tax 
on the stock of a corporation is not ren- 
dered unconstitutional because the cor- 
poration owns securities which are 
exempt from taxation, while a tax on 
those same securities, or,on the income 
therefrom, would be invalid. (Bank of 
| California y. Roberts, 248 U. S. 476, 
492.) 

It has been held that a tax upon bank 
steck is not a tax on exempt securities, 
even though the value of the stock may 
be influenced through the ownership of 
such securities by the bank. (Des Moines 
National Bank v. Fairweather, 263 U. S. 


, 103.) Therefore, we find nothing in the 
|“history” of California taxation which 
| justifies the conclusion that we have 


taxed in the past, either corporations 
generally or banks particularly, on ac- 
count of their ownership of tax exempt 
property. 

_ Concerning the auspices under which 
the present tax on banks and corpora- 


uons “according to or measured by” 
their net income was introduced, only 
briéf comment need be made. In its re- 


port recommending the plan to the legis- 
lature the Special Tax Commission 
created under chapter 455, Statutes of 
1927, discussed 1tS reasons for proposing 
the adoption of the measure. It is said that 
the share tax method then employed with 
reference to banks was probably invalid. 
citing the case of Merchants Naiional 
Bank of Richmond vy, Richmond, 256 U. 
S. 635. It discussed the four alterna- 
tives allowable under seetion 5219, U. S. 
Revised Statutes, relating to State taxa- 
tion of national banks, and concluded that 
“the only practicable method of 
curing a substantial revenue from th 
banks is to proceed under the fourth 
methed permitted by the Federal stat- 
utes, and tax banks ‘according to or 
measured by nét income.’” (Final report 
of the California Tax Commission (Mar. 
| 5, 1929), page 247.) 

Discussing the origin of this method, 
the Commission said: 

The crigna! pfoposal for this amendment 
was prepared and submitted to the Congre=s 
es a result of the joint activities of a com 
mittee of the American Bankers Association 
and a committee of the National Tax Asso- 
ciation The known purpose of thege con 
mittees was to modify the 1923 dmnthdment 
s0 as to permit a law such as the franchise 
tax on Income of corporations in foree in 
New York State to be applied to national 
banks. This intention is also plainly stated 
in the report of the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency.” (Final report of 
tthe California Tax Commission (Mar. 3. 
1929 
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| Statements Explain 
Motives Behind Measure 


Rejecting as undesirable the taxation’ 


of banks | and corporations directly on 
their net income under the third alterna- 
| tive provided by section 5219 of the U. S. 
Revised Statutes, the Commission as- 
signed its reasons as follows: 

_ The third method may be discarded in 
favor of the fourth, because under the 
fourth everything can be accomplished which 


may be gained by proceeding under the 
third, and presumably more osides, viz., | 
the inclusion, if desired, of tax-exempt in- 
terest in the base.” (Final report of the 
California Tax Commission (Mar. 5. 1929 
page 264.) 


Continuing its discussion of the prob- 
lems involved the Commission said: 


As has been pointed out, the 1926 amend- 
ment to section 5219 was drafted with the 
avowed object of permitting the inclusion 
in the tax base of such income as the in- 
| terest from tax-exempt bonds. The point, 
however, has not heen adjudicated and 2 
suit (The Macallen Company v. Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts) has already been 
filed in Massachusetts questioning the right 
of a State to include such interest. 

In the of corporations other that 
banks, the point is not of vital importance. 
Sut the banks hold such large quantities of 
these tex-excmpt bonds that the effect of a 
decision holding that the State may not in- 

e- 


case 


clude them in the base would be very 
rious indeed. An analysis of the replies of 
the banks to the Commission’s question- 
naire indicates that the noninclusion of 
Federal bond interest would reduce the tax | 
base of the banks approximately one-fourth 
and the noninclusion of all interest exempt 
from the Federal income tax would reduce 
that base by more than one-half.” (Final 
report of the California Tax Commission 
(Mar. 5, 1929), page 276.) 

Later, in explaining its opposition to 
a real estate’ offset in the new law, the 
Comniission made it clear that the tax 
was essentially one on income as a sub- 
stitute for personal property taxes, say 
ing: 

The regards the privilege of 
offset, which has been granted to personal 
property, as a temporary adjustment, uhn- 
desirable in itself. which should be elimi- 
nated at the earliest practical moment. * * * 
The correct view to take of the situation is | 
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California—Corporate franchise tax based on net income—Royalties from 
patent rights—State Board of Equalization—Jurisdiction— 


When the action of the Franchise 


Tax Commissioner could be overruled 


by the State Board of Equalization only on the assumption that the Fran- 


chise Tax Act is unconstitutional, 


the Board will 


not take such action 


except to protect the revenues of the State, at least when the taxpayer 
involved will have an opportunity of taking the question to the courts; rule 
applied to appeal from decision of the Franchise Tax Commissioner that 
amounts received as royalties for the use of patent rights issued by the 
Federal Government are subject to inclusion in the tax base.—In re Vortex 


Manufacturing Co. 
1853, Aug. 13, 1930. 


Board of Tax Appeals— 


(Calif. State Board of Equalization.)—V U. S. Daily, 


No decisions were promulgated Aug. 12. 


No wiepublished ruling or decisio 


officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue. 


Montana Oil Assessment 
Is Paid Under Protest 


State of Montana: 
Helena, Aug. 12. 

The ‘Mid-Northern Oil Company has 
paid its oil producers’ license tax ‘to the 
State of Montana under formal protest, 
it was stated orally at the office of the 
State Board of Equalization Aug. 9. Un- 
der the Montana law the tax is fixed at 
2 per cent of the value of the oil pro- 
duced- 
of $1-95 per barrel whereas the com- 
pany contends that it was sold for $1.45, 
it was explained. 
— —————e————eeeeeeear''1'1V0Vv0vW——-" 
that the new franchise tax is essentially a 
tax in partial substitution for the present 
taxes on personal property, the local agess- 
ment of such property being temporarily 
continued, because it offers convenient 
soreere this 4 
yroceeds of this tax. ae t 
 alifornia Tax Commission (Mar, 5, 1 


a 
(Final report of the 
929), 


pages 301, 302.) 
This frank exposition of the motives 


underlying the adoption of the tax on, 


banks and corporations “according to or 
measured by” their net income Is closely 
reminiscent of the language employed by 
the Massachusetts Tax Commission and 
commended upon by the United States 
Supreme Court in its decision of the Mac- 
allen case (supra). Consequentiy, this 
part of the “history” of the California 
act, to our discernment, does not differ 
vitally from what transpired in Massa- 


chusetts. 
Validity of Act Called 
Question for Courts 


However, it is plain that our law con- 
templates the inclusion of income from 
exempt sources in the tax base. If we 
should rule that the Commissioner erred 
in making the additional assessment to 
accomplish such inelusion, we_ should 
have to do so upon the assumption that 
the act is unconstitutional. 


The power to declare a law unconsti- | 


tutional is one of the highest attributes 
of judicial authority. Although we sit 
in these matters as a quasi judicial body, 
and must decide questions of law as = 

act, we should not lose sight of the 
fact that we are not a court, 
ly an administrative board. The 
a ministerial office to question 
the constitutionality of a statute is gen- 

erally denied. (6 kK. C. bL. 92.) 

It is true that we have occasionally 
asserted that right. But this has beqn 
lonly under circumstances wherein such 
action on our part was necessary in orde: 
to protect the' revenues of the State and 
get the problem before the courts. 
(Miller & Lux v. Richardson, 182 Cal. 
115.) In the instant case, and in all 
athers like it before us, the taxpayers 
will have the opportunity of taking the 
question to the courts for decision. 
(Stats. 1929, chapter 13, section 30.) 

It might be argued that, if the law is 
plainly unconstitutional, why should tax- 
navers be put to that trouble and ex- 
pense? However, there is diversiiy of 
opinion as to the constitutionality of the 
act, and it seems to us desirable that 
this controversy should be settled by the 
courts, Whose authority to hold acts of 
the legislature invalid cannot be ques- 
tioned. 

Much reliance is placed by the Com- 
missioner on the decision of the United 
States District Court for the 
District of New York on June 6, 19380, in 
the case of Educational Films Corpora- 
tion of American v. Ward.— Fed, (2d) 
—, (reported in The United States Daily 
in the issue.of Friday, June 6, 1950, at 
page 9), declaring that a taxing statute 
of New York similar to ours does not 
violate the Federal Constitution although 
it includes income derived from Federal 
copyrights in the tax base. This ruling 
is being vigorously contested and will be 
carried to the higher courts. 
| Decisions Cited Show 
Diversity of Opinion 

On the other hand, the Supreme Court 
of Washington, in an opinion handed 


down June 12, 1930, in the case of Aber- 
Loan Assn. Chase, 


as of f 
ultimate 
but mere 
right of 


deen Savings & n. Ve 
~ Pac. — (reported in The United States 


Daily in the issMe of June 20, 1950, at 
pager, et seq. and June 21, 1930, at page 
9), held that an income tax measure of 
that State patterned after the California 
statute, save as to the classes of corpo- 
rations included, is invalid as an attempt 
to tax income trom exempt sources, 
Expressing much the same view, the 
Supreme Court of Tennessee in a deci- 
zion rendered on June 28, 1930, in the 
case of Quicksafe Manufacturing Corpo- 
ration V. Graham, — S. W. — (reported 
in The United States Daily in the issue 
of July 28, 1930, at page 8), held that a 
corporate excise tax, measured by net 
income. may not be based upon royalties 
from patents. a ee 7 
These decisions are indicative of the 
diversity of opinion to which we have 
already alluded. In view of all the sur- 
rounding circumstances, we do not feel 
warranted in deciding that, under the 
California Bank and Corporation Fran- 


chige Tax Act, income from exempt 
sources may not be included in the tax 
base. 
Order 
Pursuant to the views expressed in 


the opinion of the’Board on file in this, 


proceeding, and good cause appearing 
therefor, ; 

It is hereby ordered, adjudged and de- 
creed, that the action of Reynold E. 
Blight. Franthise Tax Commissioner, in 
overruling the protest of Vortex Manu- 


Tacturing Company, a _ corporation, 
against a proposed assessment of an 
additional tax of $4,110.54, with interest, 


under chapter 18, Statutes of 1920, be 
and the same is hereby sustained. 

Done at Sacramento, Calif., this 4th 
day of August, 1930, by the State Board 
of Equalizaion. 

R. E. Cotiins, Chasrman; H. G. Cat- 
Corsett, Frep E, Stew- 





ART. 


The tax was assessed on a value, 


of the problem of allocating the | 


Southern | 


n will be cited or velied upon by any 


| 


Sales Tax Licenses in 
Mississippi Delaved 


State of Mississippi: 
Jackson, Aug. 12. 

Sales tax licenses are being issued as 
rapidly as possible and taxpayers who 
have made application therefer need 
have no fear of the imposition of a pen- 
alty for not having a license displayed, 
according to a recent announcement by 
the State Tax Commission. 

Installation of the equipment and files 
to take care of approximately 50,000 tax- 
payers has caused a delay in the issu- 
ance of licenses for the first year, the 
announcement explained, requesting tax- 
payers to refrain from writing the Com- 
mission in regard to their licenses since 
|that causes additional delay in handiing 
ithe applications. 


Tax on Trust Certificates 
Will Be Tested in Ohio 


State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Aug. 12. 

The question whether or not invest- 
ment trust certificates are subject to per- 
sonal property taxes in the hands of 
Ohio residents is now befgee the courts 
of thatState. The case which has been 
started in Cuvahoga County is entitlea 
Schroeter v. Zangerle, Auditor. 

The Attorney General of Ohio, Gilbert 
Bettman, will ask leave of the court to 
appear as amicus curiae, acording to an 
announcement by his office. The action 
of the Tax Commissioner in holding the 
certificates taxable was predicated upon 
a recent opinion of the Attorney General, 
the announcement explained. 


Washington Tax Refund 
Allowed Idaho Farmers 


State of Washington: 
Olympia, Aug. 12. 


Idaho farmers who buy gasoline in 
the State of Washington and use the 
same upon their Idaho farms are en- 


titled to a refund of the Washington 
tax, Assistant Attorney General Lester 


T. Parker has advised the State Treas- | 


urer. The same procedure should be 
iollowed to secure the refund as is re- 
quired of Washington residents, the 
opinion explained. 


Regional Plan on Uniform 
State Laws Is Rejected 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
Judicial councils were said to be sym- 
pathetic with uniformity in legislation. 
Frank M, Clevenger, Ohio, reported that 
the Ohio council has decided to support 
all uniform laws. A commission ap- 
pointed to formulate a new code of laws 
in Tennessee, its commissioner, W. H. 
Washington, said, has consented Ao con- 
sider the conference’s proposals. 

The Committee on Public Information. 
besides noting an increased interest on 
the part of the publie and press in the 
work of the conference, reported that 


many national associations, other than, 
legal organizations, are studying legal 


business and social legislation and giy- 
ing attention particularly to the need 
of simplification and uniformity in law. 
The recognition on this need by legal 
groups is more hesitant and their prog- 
ress slower. The cause of uniformity, 
the conference was told, is being advo- 
rated by many organizations and men 
prominent in national affairs. 

The conference discharged its Com- 
mittee on a Proposed Uniform Act for 
Safety Devices in Industry, @ames M. 


Graham, of Illinojs, its chairman, stated | 


“There is no demand for an act covering 
| this entire subject. There is some de- 
mand’ for an act pertaining to the coal 
industry.” But the conditions surround- 
ing this industry in the different States 
were found by the Committee to make it 


difficult to formulate uniform legisla- 
tion. 

The proposal for a uniform act? for 
notice to legatees before probate was 


referred to the Conimittee on Scope and 
| Program to determine whether it should 
be considered by the conference. 

_ The conference authorized the con- 
tinuation of the study of the subject of 
cooperative marketing. Oliver O. Haga, 
of Idaho, chairman of the Committee, 
told the conference that the national in- 
terest in the subject matter, since the 
adoption of the Federal Agricultural 
Marketing Act, is widespread. Uniform- 
ity in the laws of the 87 States now 
having such legislation was said to be 
desirable, 
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Bowen, Marjorie, pseud. Exits and fare- 
wells, being some account of the last 
days of certain historical characters 
well-known in their own times, by a 
2d impression. 287 p. London, Selwyn 
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day, and his attitude towards these sci- | 
ences 262 p. Birmingham, Cornish 
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| mittee on labor-saving devices. Specia! 
report of the Committee on labor-saving | 
devices on agricultural implements re- 
cently developed on the plantations of 
the Hawa 1 Islands. Hawaiian sugar 
planters’ assoeiation, May, 1980. 1) v 
illus Honolulu, Printed by Honolulu 
star-bulletin, 1930. : 

Higbee, Frederick Goodson The essen 
tials of descriptive geometry, by . 
Ath ed.. rev 244 p., illus. N. Y.; 4 
Wiley & sons, 1930 30-15907 
Kander, Lizzie (Black) “Mrs. Simon Kan- 
der The Settlement cook book, com- 
piled by Tested recipes from the 
Settlement cooking classes, the Milwau- 
kee public school kitchens, the School 
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wives. 18th ed.-enl. and rev. 624 p. 
illus. Milwaukee, The Settlement cook 
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Effect of Company’s Specifying 
Policy Defense Shown in Ruling 


Falsity in Application Not Material If Facts Show That 
Liability Was Established on Other Grounds 





[Continued fr 
to show proof of this waiver—not by the 
repudiated release, of course, but by any 
competent testimony or evidence avail- 
able. Defendant would avoid this ob- 
vious conclusion by urging our critical 
attention to the evidence of Helzer, 
brother of plaintiff, which was to the 
Affect that he did not tell plaintiff what 
West, defendant’s agent, had communi- 
cated to him goncerning defendant’s 
Gaim of nonliability because the insured 
had died of abortion. 

Defendant argues that since that mat- 
ter was not communicated to plaintiff 
before she brought her action, she was 
not misled by West’s statements and, 
therefore, she was entitled to the benefit 
of the rule of waiver of other known de- 
tenses than the one relied on when pay- 
ment was refused. But in her reply 
plaintiff pleaded that her brother, Walter 
J. Helzer, was her representative, and 
the defense of abortion was communi- 
cated to him by defendant’s ageni, and 
that plaintiff was an illiterate foreigner 
who did not understand business mat- 
ters. Under these cir¢umstances, we think 
the nature of the defense communicated 
to Helzer was as efficacious as if it had 
been given to plaintiff personally and 
understood by her. 

But it will be unnecessary to go ove) 
the whole controversy again. This case 
has been tried four times in the district 
court besides its two appearances in this 
court. The code authorizes this court to 
limit the issues requiring a new trial 
when such practice is feasible and in the 
interest of all concerned. (Civ. Code, 
section 307; R. S. 60-3004; Fontana v. 
Integrity Mutual Casualty Co., 120 Kan. 
406, 412, 413, 243 Pac. 1085; Carigren v. 
Saindon, 129 Kan. 475, 480, 288 Pac. 620.) 

Both appeals ‘are sustained and the 
judgment of the district court is re 
versed and the cause remanded for a new 
trial limited to a determination of the 


following: 
Did E. F. West, agent of the defend 
ant. inform Walter J. Helzer, brothen 


and representative of plaintiff, that de 
fendant denied liability under the term 
of the beneficiary certificate for the 
single reason that Trene Moore’s death 
was caused by an abortion self-adminis- 
tered or consented to? 


If this question is answered in the 
negative, judgment should’ be entered 
for defendant on the theory that the 
false statements in the application foi 
insurance barred a recovery. 

If the question formulated above is 
answered in the affirmative, then the 
triers of the fact must determine from 


such evidence as the parties may adduce 
whether Irene Moore died from the ef- 
fects of an abortion or miscarriage pro- 
duced by herself or by any other person 
with her consent. If she did, defendant 


is entitled to judgment. If she did not, 
plaintiff is entitled to judgment. 

It is so ordered. 

The conference, following the recom 


mendation of its Committee on Scopt and 
Program, disapproved a proposal that, in 
Law 





Plates Designed for Embossing Leather 
Assessed Under Tariff as Machine Parts 


Customs Court in Test Case Classifies Waterproof Cloth 


* Resembling Velvet as 


New York, Aug. 12.—The tariff rate 

lowered on engraved gteel plates 
and engraved brass plates, indispensable 
parts of embossing machines used to 
emboss designs on leather and imita- 
tion leather, in a decision by the Cus- 
toms Court sustaining a protest of A. 
W. Fenton, Inc., of New York. 

The plates in question were subjected 
to duty by the collector at the rate of 
40 per cent ad valorem, under para- 
graph 399, Tariff Act of 1922, as manu 
factures of metal not specially provided 
for. Chief Justice Fischer writes the 
findings of the court to the effect that 
duty should have been imposed at the 
rate of 30 per cent ad valorem, under 

| paragraph 372, Act of 1922, as parts of 


is 


Rubber Manufacture 


alleged by the plaintiff. (Protest 72530- 
G-51774-24.) 

The American Exprefs Co. was the 
plaintiff in a test case, just determined 
by the Customs Court, reducing the duty 
rate on certain waterproof cloth re- 
sembling velvet, invoiced as motor-hood 
material, 

The collector’s rate of 40 per cent ad 
valorem, under paragraph 921, Act of 
1922, as manufactures in chief value of 
cotton, not specially provided for, is re- 
versed, and duty applied at 5 cents’ per 
square yard and 30 per cent ad valorem, 
under the provision in paragraph 907 
of the 1922 law for “waterproof cloth 
composed wholly or in chief value of 
cotton or other vegetable fiber, whether 
or not in part of india rubber.” (Pro- 


Atiest: Dixwet L. Pierce, Secretary. machines not specially provided for, as/| test 401140-G-56574-29.) 


om Page 6.) 
Institute, the conference, in framing uni- 
form acts, “avoid subjects which are 
better left common law nonstatu- 
tory form.” 

The chairman, George B. Young, Ver 
mont, explained that the conference is 
designed to remove inconsistencies and 
conflicts in the laws of the several States 
detrimental to interstate relations and 
commerce. Conflicts in the unwritten 
law of the States, he said, “Can only be 
brought into harmony by statutes. Uni- 
formity of law can only be had by stat- 
utory enactments.” 


Action Withheld 
In Two Fields 


Because of the work of the American 
Law Institute in the fields of criminal! 
law and torts, however, the conference 
decided to forego any consiaeration of 
uniform acts on these subjects. The In 
stitute, the conference was told, finaliy 
approved a code of criminal procedure at 
meeting last May at Washington, 
which it submitting to the various 
States for adoption in whole or in part. 
The commissioners can» promote uni- 
formity in this field, Mr. Young said, by 
bringing about the enactment of all or 
portions of this code, 

The woik of the Institute in restating 
the law of torts, the Committee re- 
ported, will aid in accomplishing uni- 
formity. Too much statute law on the 
subject is objectionable, in the opinion 
of the Committee. 

The conference adopted the recom- 
mendation of its Committee on Scope 
and Program that the subject of a uni- 
form exemption law not considered 
at this time. “The great diversity in 
exemption laws of the various States is 
ce largely to the varying local condi- 


in 


as 


its 


Is 


be 


tions, needs and ideas,” the Committee 
reported, “and it is doubtful if a uni- 
form law on this subject would be gen- 
erally adopted.” 

The same action was gaken relative 
to a proposed uniform law for the reg 
is.vation of engineers and surveyors 
submitted by the National Council of 


State Boards of Engineering examiners. 
Upon recommendation, the conference 
referred to a special committee for con- 
sideration and report a proposal of Com 
missioner Walter C. Clephane, District 
of Columbia, that the conference draft 
actg on various propositions in the law 
of evidence, relating particularly to per- 
mitting the trial judge to express his 
opinion as to the weight and credibility 
of evidence in a trial. The qualification 
of a witness, 
in interest, the admission in evidence of 
statements of deceased and insane per- 
sons, and of records made in the regulai 
course any business transaction. 

The conference also rejected the pro- 
posal offered that a special act be pre 
pared governing the procedure in the 
matter of transferring stocks. This mat 
ter being closely related to the Uniform 
Stock Transfer Act, Which was approved 
by the conference Many years ago and 
adopted in many States. The Committee 
on Commercial Acts was instructed to 
consider the possibility of amendments 
to the uniform act. 

In its discussion of the Uniform: Prin 
cipal and Income Act the Conference 
had the assistance of Dean Charles E. 
Clark of the Yale University School of 
Law. The provosed legislation pertains 
to the ownership, possession, and right 
to wroceeds of property left by a verso: 
through a trust instrument or. will. 

The act contemplates uniformity in the 
ascertainment of the principal and in- 


{ 
ol 


come of the property and the appor- 
tionment of receipts and expenses 
among tenants in possession under the 


trust and those ultimately entitled 
the ownership of the property. 


even though he be a party | 


to; 
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Washington Court 
Denies Rehearing 
On Bank Taxation 





i\Case Involves Ruling Which 
Held Staie Tax on In. 
comes Was Invalid for 
Certain Companies 


State of Washington: 
Olympia, Aug. 12. 

The Supreme Court of the State of 
Washington has denied a rehearing in 
those cases in which the State tax based 
upon the income of banks and financial 
corporations was held invalid as to cer- 
tain companies (V U. S. Daily 1271, 
1355). The Court’s opinion, delivered 
Aug. 7, follows in full text: 

Respondents having filed in these cases 
a petition for a rehearing, and Messrs. 
Arthur G. Cohen and Lester M. Liven- 
good, as amici curiae, having also filed 
a petition for a rehearing, the two peti- 
tions have been considered together. 

Amici curiae argue that certain lan- 
guage used by this court in the opinions 
filed in the Aberdeen Savings & Loan 
Association v. Chase, 57 Wash. Dec. 255, 
and Burr, Conrad & Broom, Inc. v. Chase 
57 Wash. Dec. 291, indicates that the 
court intended to lay down certain prin- 
ciples of constitutional law which affect 
other existing laws providing for the 
‘raising of revenue, and which may be 
construed as limiting the power of the 
State jegislature in enacting future leg- 
islation providing for the levying of 
other and different species of taxes. In 
order to clarify the situation, the court 
now states that the opinions above cited 
were rendered with a view to determin- 
ing the questions presented by the cases 
at bar, and those questions only; that 
the majority of the court was of the 
opinion that the legislation therein at- 
tacked must be held, under the decisions 
of the.Supreme Court of the United 
States, to attempt to establish a prop- 
erty and not an excise’ or corporation 
franchise tax; that being a property tax, 
the same could not be levied upon a cer- 
tain class of corporations only and not 
upon copartnerships or individuals en- 
gaged in the same business. The mae 
Jority of the court was also of the opin- 
ion that under the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in the 
case of Macallen Co. v. Massachusetts, 
279 U. S. 620, the legislature of this 
State had no legal authority to provide 
for a tax based upon income from which 
income revenue derived from United 
States securities should not be deducted. 
| The opinions rendered should not be 
construed as determining any question 
which was not before the court, and the 
language of the opinions should be 
limited to the matters expressly decided. 

With this explanation, the petitions 
asking for a rehearing are denied. 
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The Bituminous Coal Fields 
The State of Pennsylvania, Introdue- 
Volume, Part I, Department of For- 
and Waters, Harrisburg, 1929. 
Indiana—Fighty-tifth Annual Report of The 
Indiana State School for the Deaf, War- 
ren Bigler, President, Indianapolis, 1929. 
Indiana—Kighty-sixth Annual Report of 
fhe Indiana School for the Deaf, War- 
ren Bigler, President, Indianapolis, 1930. 
West Virginia—The Geological Survey of 
The State West Virginia, by Samuel 
B. Brown, Charleston, 1901, 
Rhode Island—Annual Report of The Gen- 


Pennsylvania 
of 
tory 
ests 


eral Treasurer of The State of Rhode 
Island, George CC. Clark, General Treas- 
urer, Providence, 1929 

Louisiana The Board of State Engineers 
of The State of Louisiana, Baton Rouge, 
1930 

Wisconsin Sixty-first Annual Report of 
the Commissioner of Insuranee and 
Twenty-first Report of the State Fire 
Marshal of the State of Wisconsin, M. A, 
Freedy, Commissioner of Insurance, Made 
ison, 1930 

California—Cases Determined in. the Sue 
preme Court of the State of California, 


Randolph V. Whiting, Reporter, Vol. 206, 





Sacramento, 1930 

Michigan--Annual Report of the Auditor 
General of the State of Michigan, Oramel 
B. Fuller, Auditor General, Lansing, 
1920 

Michigan—Statistical Report of the Miche 
igan State Prison, Harry H. Jackson, 
Warde Lansing, 1930. 

New Mexico -Annual Report of the Insure 
ance Department of the State Corpora- 
tion Commission of New Mexico, Santa 
ke, raed 

South Carolina—Journal of the House of 
Representatives of the Second Session 
of the Seventy-eighth General Assembly 
of the State of South Carolina, Colume 
bia, 192%. 
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The great Olympic isan ocean-going 

home for many executives who 
| travel to Europe. They frequently 
request the same room which has 
heen theirs on formercrossings. On 
the Olympic they work when they 
\ choose, rest when they like, play 


when the mood is on, 
| : S 
Other ships in our lines have their 


adherents, too . , . Majestic, the 
world’s largest; Homeric, Belgen- 
lund, Minnewaska, Minnetonka, 
They offer utmost ocean luxury at 
reasonable rates, 


4 


Dean Clark was assisted in his work | 
by Professor R. B. Powell and Austin 
W. Scott. reporters for the American 


Law Institute. 

Provisions relate to the determination 
of what constitutes prfneipal and income 
of a trust, and the disposition the 
proverty to the interested parties. It 
deals in particular with corporate divi 
dends and share rights, premium and 
discount bonds, livestock, timber, mines 
and quarries. Provision also made 
for depleted and unproductive estates; 
j and the sale of the property, 
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Contests Order 
Fixing Valuation 


‘Logan Gas Company Alleges 
Utilities Co m missioners 
Erred in Estimate for Rate 
Making Purpose 





State of Ohio: 

Columbus, Aug. 12. 
The Logan Gas Co. Aug. 8 asked the 
State Public Utilities Commission to va- 
cate and set aside its recent order fixing 
the valuation of the company’s property 


for rate-making purposes, citing 30 al-| 


leged errors in the Commission’s deduc- 
tions and contending particularly that 
the Commission had not carried out the 
mandate of the Supreme Court of Ohio 


that a true value be fixed for the com-| 


pany’s Class No. 1 leaseholds. 


The Commission recently fixed 
value of the company’s property 
rate-making purposes at $11,688,010 as, 
compared with the company’s claimed 
valuation of $22,227,208. 

The rates which the company increased 
six years ago and has been collecting | 
under bond, apply,to 30 Ohio communi- 
ties. 

The valuation recently fixed by the 
Commission on the Class No. 1 lease- 
holds was $850,000, whereas the com- 
pany contends the value of that class of 
leaseholds is $1,873,408. 

“The Commission erred in holding it 
jis not empowered to fix the value of gas 
lands and leaseholds by ascertaining the 
value of property in the open market 
between. willing buyer and_ willing 
seller,” the petition said. 

After citing more than a ‘score of 
othér alleged errors, the company asked 
that the Commission réconsider and fix 
the true value of the lands and lease- 
holds as ordered in the supreme court 
mandate; that it fix and determine the 
true value of the leaseholds in Classes” 
Nos. 2, 3 and 4, which already have been 
upheld by the supreme court; that it fix 
and determine the company’s going con- 
cern value and include the value of this 
property in its valuation; and to find 
and allow for the cost of financing and 
general overhead the amounts shown by | 
the evidence to be necessary and proper. 


the 


Northern Railroad 
Merger Is Opposed 





South Dakota Adds Protest to 
Those of Six Other States 





The provision of the law that “compe- 
tition shall be preserved as fully as 
possible” between the railroads of the 
country “will be nullified” in the event 
of a union of the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific railroads, according to 


a petition filed with the Interstate Com- | 


for | 





1854) 
Public Utilities 
Ohio Company License Is Asked for Operdtion ‘Ohio Announces Plan of Employment Insirance South Dakota 


ca 


Of Two Stations Synchronously |ysyrance ‘Trusts 
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Radio 


|S 


imultaneous Broadcasting Proposed With Gradual Tran-' 


sition From Old to New Equipment in Appli- 
cation to Radio Commission 


Dual operation of the old and new, 


radio stations KDKA, one located near 
| Pittsburgh, and the other about 30 miles 
/distant, so that a “gradual transition” 
from one location to the other may be 
made with the least disturbance to 
listenersy is proposed by the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. in an appli- 
cation filed Aug. 12 with the Federal 
Radio Commission. 

The present operating station, which 
is the pioneer broadcasting outlet in the 
country, is located at Wilkins Town- 
ship, on the outskirts of Pittsburgh. It 
uses the maximum allowable power of 
50,000 watts. The new transmitter i 
located 1.2 miles south of Saxonburg, 
Pa., and is now ready for operation. 

Along with its request for a license 
for the new transmitter, Westinghouse 
asks authority to operate the old trans- 
mitter at the old location in synchronism 
with the new equipment: The “gradual 
transition” will cover a\\period of about 
three weeks, according to the applica- 
tion. 

It was explained orally at the Com- 
mission that the plan is to oparate the 
old transmitter with a maximum amount 
,of power at the outset and the new 
one with minimum power. Gradually 
the old transmitter’s output will be de- 
creased, and the new station’s power 
correspondingly increased. This would 
permit listeners to calibrate their sets 
in a manner that would cause them least 
difficulty, it was said. 


Mid-sea Rest Stops 
For Flyers Proposed 


Is 





Navy Hydrographer Suggests 
Aids for Commercial Routes 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
order that pilots may locate these tiny 


“islands” with certainty. The normal 
error in navigation, according to Lt. 
Vest, is 10 miles off course for each 


hour of fiving; with an airdrome halt-, 


way. to Honolulu, the maximum error 
would be 100 miles while the limit of 
visibility of the airdrome would be only 
35 miles. . 

Beacons now in use can be heard 256 
miles, Lieut. Vest explained, and their 
range would make it unlikely that any 
transoceanic plane navigated by an able 
pilot would fly past the objective with 
such a guide in service. 

The Hawaiian Islands, he said, spread 
out 300 miles and form about the 
largest objective of any of the possible 
stopping places in either ocean, and if 
a beacon were necessary to insure ar- 
jrival at Hawaii there is no question 
{that beacons will be needed at other 
likely points of call. 

Flying weather over the North Pacific 








transmitter at Wilkins Township as an| 
auxiliary transmitter. The construction | 
permit authorizing the company to in- 
stall its new station was issued on June 
11, 1929. | 

The Westinghouse Company now is 
installing a 400,000 watt transmitter—_| 
the highest power in the world—for ex- | 


Authority also is requested in the ap- | 
plication for a license to utilize the old| 


merce Commission, Aug. 12, by the Board|is far more ideal than over the North 
of Railroad Commissioners of South Da-| Atlantic, Nav@ data shows, and what- 
kota, urging rehearing of the proposed|ever advantage might result 
merger of the Northern lines. 


The South Dakota Commission hasj|balanced by the poor visibility liable to 


added its objections to those of Minne-|be encountc-ed, Lieut. Vest emphasized. | 


sota, North Dakota, Iowa, Montana, | There are helping winds between San 
Washington and Idaho, all of which op-| Francisco and Honolulu, he remarked, 


from | 
shorter hops over the Atlantic wouid be | 


pose the proposed merger. 

All are opposed to the plan largely 
on the ground that the resultant elimi- | 
nation of competition, which it is alleged | 
will ensue through such unification, will 
be injurious to the public interest and! 
to the railroads themselves. A major- 
ity of the objecting States favor rehear- 
ing and further consideration of the pro- 
ceedings in order to allow employes of 
the carriers involved to appear and tes- 
tify in connection therewith. 

The Commission has approved the 
merger on the condition that the North- 
ern lines divest themselves of their joint 
control of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, but no order was entered pending 
the roads’ acquiescence with this condi- 
tion. 


| Daily Decisions 


of the 
General 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-32686, A-32687. (S) Property 
vate—Damaged in transit—Army officers. 
Where household goods are shipped follow- 







ing a period in storage, and it is. conclu- | 


sively shown that damage occurred 
in transit, evidence negativing 
while in storage is not required, reimburse- 
nient authorized under the act of Mar. 4, 
1921, 41 Stat. 1436, of the amount of dam- 


while 


age, less the amount received from the car- | 


rier. 

Where household goods placed in storage 
were not moved or distributed prior to 
shipment, reimbursement is authorized for 
concealed damage, less the amount received 
from the carrier. 

The act of Mar. 4, 1921, 41 Stat. 1436, 
covers damages incurred in transit only 
on “the regulation allowance of baggage’ 
and where - shipment contained excess 
weight, the liability of the Government is 
reduced in the ratio that the damage to 
the entire shipment bears to the regulation 
allowance. (Aug. 7, 1930.) 

A-32876. Retired officer United States 
Marine Corps—Eligibility for appointment 
to another office under United States—Etf- 
fect of Waiver of Retired Pay. 
of the United States Marine Corps retired 
June 30, 1929, on his own application after 
30 years’ service and in receipt of retirgd 
pay amounting to approximately $2,700 per 
annum, is prohibited by section 2 of the 
act of July 31, 1894, 28 Stat. 205, as 
amended by the act of May 31, 1924, 43 
Stat. 245, from being appointed to and/or 
from holding the office of Assistant Super- 
intendent of the United States Industniai 
Reformatory at Chillicothe, Ohio, estab- 
lished under the act of Jan. 7, 1925, 43 Stat. 
724. 

A waiver of his retired pay by an officer 
of the United States Marine Corps on con- 
dition that he be appointed to another of- 
fice under the United States to which his 
appointment is forbidden by law could not 


Pri- | 


damage |} 


An officer | 


and fog is experienced only about one 
day a month. 


possible routes recede from the equator. 


while head winds would be encountered | 
on the westward flight, according to the | 


| navigation expert. 

Radio beacons already have proved 
|their usefulness, Lieut. Vest recounted, 
but move of these directional aids will 
be required before service -over the 
oceans can be considered practical and 
jreliable. “The beacon at Hawaii,” he 
concluded, “was of considerable help to 
| Gobel, and to Hegenberger and Maitland 


lon their flights to Honolulu.” 


| State Regulation 


California 
| The State Railroad Commission has 
| granted a certificate of public conveni- 


}ence and necessity to the Union Pacific 
| Stage Co., a ®ubsidiary of the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad Co., to operate auto stage 
| service for passengers and baggage be- 
; tween East Los Angeles and East ,San 
Pedro, between East Los Angeles and Glen- 
; dale and between East Los Angeles and 
| Anaheim, providing a service as a substi- 
|tute for local train service recently dis- 
| continued by Los Angeles & Salt Lake Rail- 


| road Co., under authorization of the Com- | 


| mission, 

| The Railroad Commission has directed 
| the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Co. and Southern Pacific Co. to refund to 
the McCloud River Railroad Co., without 
| interest, all charges collected in 
| of 93% cents per 100 pounds for the trans- 
| portation of petroleum crude oil from Mo 
| peco to McCloud. 

Permission has been granted by the Rail- 


road Commission to the Union Pacific Stage 


| Co, to discontinue operation of motor bus 
service batween certain points in Death 
| Valley which has been operated at a heavy 
monetary loss. 
Illinois 
The Chicago Great Western Railroad 
| Co. has applied to the Commerce Commis- 
sion for permission to discontinue the op- 
| erg tion of trains Nos. 6 and 21 between 
| points in Illinois, 
Indiana 
An application of the Northern Indiana 
| Telephone Co, to ‘increase rates and to 
establish free service between certain ex- 
changes has been denied by the State Pub- 
lic Service Commission. 
The Indiana Railroad, formerly the Un- 
ion Traction Co. of Indiana, has been au- 
thorized to discontinue its Wabash-Marion, 


' Muncie-Portland, and Logansport-Kokomo 
| lines. 
| The Public Service Commission has au- 


thorized the Indianapolis Power & Light 
Co, to issue $8,000,000 in bonds, $2,500,000 
in 6 per cent preferred stock, and $160,000 
in no-par common stock, to finance comple- 
tion of its new power plant and erection 
of high tension lines encircling the City 
of Indianapolis. The Commission ruled that 
| right-of-way for high tension lines may 
be secured through court process without 
resort to jurisdiction of the Commission, 
as decided by Judge Lynn PD. Hay, of Su- 
perior Court Two, 
Maine 

-The Commercial Union Telegraph Co. 
of Maine has been authorized to sell all 
of its properties to the Postal Telegraph- 
Cable Co., a Connecticut corporation, 

Mississippi 

The State Railroad Commission has 
granted the Mississippi Motor Transporta- 
tion Co. a franchise to operate 3,680 miles 


Over the Atlantic, visi- | 
bility becomes more unreliable as‘ the | 


excess | 


perimental purposes, to ascertain the 
covering of super-power for broadcast- 
ing stations, it was pointed out at the 
Commission. This transmitter, to be lo- 
cated near Pittsburgh, will be used dur- 
ing early morning tests with recordings 
made as to field strength over the entire 
continent. 

The Commission at the same time an- 
nounced other applications relating to 
broadcasting as follows: 

Broadcasting applications: 

WKBQ, Standard Cahill Co., Ine., 1100 
East 177th Street, New York, construction 
permit to make changes in equipment. 

WWVA,. West Virginia Broadcasting 
Corp., 1420 Nations! Road, Wheeling, W. 
Va., construction permit to move trans- 
mitter from Wheeling to South Hills, near 
Charleston, and studio from Wheeling to 
the Daniel Boone Hotel, Charleston, W. Va. 


WTMJ, The Journal Company (The Mil- 
waukee Journal), R. F. D. No. 6, Brook- 
field, Wis., construgtion permit to move 
transmitter to a Idcation not yet deter- 
mined, install new equipment, ange fre- 
quency from 620 ke. to 870 ke. end in- 
crease power from 2145 kw. day and 1 kw. 
night to 50 kw. with unlimited hours. 

KOA, National Broadeasting Co., Ine., 
1370 Krameria Street, Denver, Colo., con- 
struction permit to move transmitter lo- 


cally, install new equipment, and increas¢ 
power from 12342 kw. to 50 kw. on 830 ke. 
with unlimited hours. 

WRNY, Aviation Radio Station, Inc., Hud- 
son Terrace, Coytesville, N. Y., construc- 
tion permit to make changes in equipment. 

KDKA, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., Barkley Avenue, Wilkins Township, 
Pa., license to cover construction permit 
issued June 11, 1929, to install new equip- 
ment at a new location, 1.2 miles south of 
Saxonburg, Pa. Also requests authority to 
operate old equipment at old location, Wil- 
kins Township, as an auxiliary transmitter. 

KDKA, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Barclay Avenue, Wilkins Township, Pa., re- 


quest for authority to operate old trans- 
mitter at old location in synchronization 
with new equipment at new location to 


make a gradual transition from one loca- 
tion to the other, such transition to cover 
a period of about three weeks. 

KMLB, J. C. Liner, 512-16 South Grande 
Street, Monroe, Lw., modification of license 
to change hours from daytime to unlimited 
on 1,200 ke. 

WSUI, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City. Iowa, modification of license to change 
hours from 

KELW, Union Bank & Trust Co. of Los 
Angeles, guardian of the Estate of Earl 
L. White, 3702 Magnolia Avenue, Burbaftk, 
Calif., request for authority to involun- 
tarily assign license 
|Trust Co. of Los Angeles, guardian of the 
‘Estate of Earl L. White from the present 
‘owner, Earl L. White. 





‘linois Grants License 


| To Auto Insurance Firm 
| 
| State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Aug. 12. 
The State Insurance Division has just 
| announced that the American States In- 
; surance Co., Indianapolis, Ind., with a 
paid-up capital stock of $200,000 has 
| been licensed to write automobile insur- 
ance in Illinojs. 


Louisiana Reappoints 
Head of Insurance Body 


State of Louisiana: 
Baton Rouge, Aug. 12. 
The 
;surance Commission, John D. Saint, has 
|been reappointed for a six-year term by 
|the Attorney General, Percy Saint. One 
\of the other two members is appointed 
by the Secretary of State and the third 
|} by the Governor. 


ef Public Utilities 


the Great Falls Gas Co. for natural gas 
| have been approved by the State Public 
Utilities Commission. 

Missouri 

The Gas Service Co., a Delaware cor- 
| poration, has applied for permission to 
| construct and operate a natural gas distri- 
| bution system in Warrensburg, served 
a pipe line running from Ottawa. Kans., 
Sedalia, Mo. 

The Suburban Gas & Service Co. of Kan- 
| sas City has filed application to construct a 
| gas plant and distribution system in Avon- 
dale, Clay County. 

The Miss®uri Telephone Co. has filed 
application for authority to issue $575,400 
of its common stock to liquidate floating 
| Obligations imcurred for cedditions to the 








to 


company’s properties. 
Nebraska 
All Nebraska lines have been granted 
authority to apply Supplement No. 8 to 


Western Classification No. 61 on Nebraska 
intrastate traffic. 

All Nebraska lines and R. C. Fyfe have 
been granted authority to apply Supple- 
ment Nos. 2 and 4 to Western Classifica- 
fion No, 61 on Nebraska intrastate traffic. 

The Missouri Pacifie Railroad 
tion in Nebraska has been granted author- 
ity to publish on short time notice a rate 
of 28 cents on canned fruits and canned 
vegetables from Nebraska City to Hastings, 
Grand Island and Central City, Nebr. 

The Nebraska Stage Lines, W. M. 
Edward Weiner, operators, has 
authority to operate a motor transportation 


and 


jcompany between Lincoln and Omaha via 
| Wahoo. 

The lIowa-Nebraska Light & Power Co. 
j;has requested authority to construct a 
transmission line in Lancaster and Gage 
counties. 

The Union Pacific Railroad Co, has re- 
quested authority to publish a rate of 


642 cents per 100 pounds on ice from Lin- 
coln to Omaha, 
Ohio 

The Toledo Sugar Beet Co. has asked 
{the Publie Utilities Commission to require 
the Toledo, Bowling Green & Southern 
Traction Co. to continue the operation of 
its line until after the 1930 sugar beet 
'season on the ground that it has contracts 
for delivery of sugar beets at six points 
on the line. The Commission has before it 
an application of the traction company 
for abandonment, 

Wyoming 
A petition for a certificate of convenience 


Chairman Of the Louisiana In-| 


| 


| Tax Commission 4 n 
| General that, the effect of this new ruling | 


. 


lestablished in Ohio trust companies. 


3/7 time to unlimited on 880 ke. | 


tq the Union Bank &! 


| thorized under Attorney General’s Opin- \¢ 


ances has 


jrendition of Opinion No, 1675, holding 


by | 


Corpora- | 


requested | 


and necessity to distribute natural gas for 


local consumption in Lusk, Wyo., has been 
filed with the State Publie Service Commis- 
sion by G. F. Bautch. 

The Wyoming & Montana Pipe Line Co 
has filed an application for a certificate of 
convenience and necessity authorizing it 
to build and operate a pipe line for trans- 


be recognized as of any effect in the settle-| of bus lines over 24 routes in Mississippi. | portation of petroleum from Wyoming t 


ment of accounts involving payments to 
such officer. (Aug. 7, 1930.) 





; _ Montana 
Reductions in the schedules of rates of 


. 


0 
|Montana. More than 200 miles of construc- 
‘tion are contemplated, 


:|in the last few years in the exports of 


| discussion 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Is Proposed in Massachusetts Seeks to Dissolve 


Are Tax Exemp 


Attorney General Reverses 


’ 


Recent Opinion Which Commonwealth of Massac 
Held Proceeds Taxable as Establishment of a system of unem- 

; | ployment insurance and creation of an 
Inheritance employment insurance commission and 


an employérs’ mutual employment in- 


Sfate of Ohio: | filed Aug. 9 with the clerk of the Massa- 
Columbus, Aug. 12. | chusetts House of Representatives by 
Action was taken Aug. 9 by the Attor-| Representative Thomas» Smith Jr., of 
ney General, Gilbert Bettman, in coop- Fall River. me om 3 
eration with the Tax Commission of| ,The eis teenie ae ae composed 
itks, iiiink vila tics, ada, al dies that 10| of the State Commissioner. of Labor and 
’ : g the rule Industries, the chairman of the State In- 
year: that insurance trusts are not con-; dustrial Accident Board and five other 
sidered taxable in Ohio. | members of whom at least two shall be 
Whether insurance trusts are taxable Members in good standing of recognized 
‘ 3 é _|trade unions, to be appointed by the 
as inheritances is a much mooted Gues-| Governor within 30 days after the pas- 
tion in the courts and in the opinions| sage .of the act. The salaries of the 
of the Attorneys General of the several; Commissioners would be $2,500 in addi- 
States. Mr. Bettman pointed .out in-an-/| tion to their present salaries, and for the 
nouncingS the reinstatement of the other five Commissioners $5,000 each. 
former rule. Several months ago the Under the terms of the proposed act 
Attorney General, following a recent de-| this commission would have the power: 
cision in.a New Jersey case, held that; 4 wo require such reports as it may 
proceeds of insurance trusts payable to) deem fit from the, employers’ mutual 
named beneficiaries should be taxable as | employment insurance company herein- 
inheritances (V, U. S. Daily 314). This | after created, and to prescribe forms 
reversed the Ohio rule of 10 roe ane and make rules governing such reports; 
ing that such trusts are not taxable. 2. To classify industries of this State 
Briefs Submitted that are subject to employment insur- 
The Ohio Bankers Association sub- ance into proper classes for employment 
mitted briefs and arguments to the State | Insurance purposes; 


and tO tn new saling Right to Establish 
-| Funds Is Accorded 


ar trus Pa 
— York | 3—To establish separate funds by in- 


was to drive millions of dollars of busi 
ness out of Ohio because 


companies of Chicago and New : 1 
_on using tl ian as a means of in-| dustries or ePOUDE of industries so that 
ducing men of wealth to establish their |¢@ch of such industries or groups of in- 
insurance trusts in those cities. |dustries shall bear approximately the 
cost of its own unemployment; 
Tax Commision Concurs* 4—To make loans from one fund to 
In view of the approaching session of | another; 
the State Legislature when the entire} 5—To make inspections of risks and to 
tax structure of Ohio will be considered,| apply thereto an experience rating sys- 
the Ohio Bankers’ Association requested | tem; 
that the original rule of nontaxability be 6—To establish charges and 
allowed to remain until the Iggislature, under such a system; 
meets, Mr. Bettman stated. In order 7—To provide general rules for re- 
to save Ohio business to that extent, the, funds or surcharges to employers on the 
Tax Commission unanimously acted in| basis of their individual unemployment 
cooperation with the Attorney General | experience; 
to hold the question for further consid- | 8—To require such reports as it may 
eration so that the Tax Commission will | deem fit on pay rolls and number of 
not regard as taxable insurance trusts|employes from all employers, whether 
they have elected to insure their liability 
to pay compensation under this act or 
not. 
9. 


credits 


The letter from the Tax Commission 
Bettman follows in full text: 

“Dear Sir: There are many claims 
made throughout our State that it is un- 
fair to at this time impose the tax under 
your opinion No. 1675 in re_ liability 
for inheritance tax of. proceeds of in- 
surance plicies payable to designeted | 
trustees for the benefit of persons des- 
ignated in trust: agreement between in- 


sured and payee of policies. é Employers of the State will be given 
_ In view of the above, the Commis- until Aug. 15 to file with the State In- 
sion further asks if it would be justified | ustrial Commission their pay roll reports 
in deferring any action relative to the| 2, required by the State law, it was an- 
assessmen. and collection of such taxes | nounced Aug: 8 by O. F McShane, mem- 
until such time as the whole matter |po. of the Commission. Although the 

4 i . ” . ; is | 
cedure. As you know our Commission | Pe8oit war oct tor bat eaten still | 


as, for, nearly 10 years, been construing)" cSt , . 
the law as excluding from taxation the | Ve" 1,000 employers who have not yet | 


proceeds of such trust agreements au- ‘compiled, it was stated. 

Mr. McShane stated that on Aug. 16 

the names of all delinquent employers 

- : : : would be turned over to the Attorney | 
Reconsideration Promised General with instructions to prosecute | 

The reply of the Attorney General to! and penalize. The law provides a fine | 
the Tax Commission follows in full text: of not more than $500 for failure to 

Gentlemen: Acknowledgment is made|comply with the request for this report. 
of your letter of Aug. 6 calling atten-| An extension of 15 days has been granted 
tion to the unfairness at this time of! but delinquents after that\date will be 
assessing inheritance taxes against what | prosecuted even though their reports are 
are popularly termed “insurance trusts” | submitted before a suit is instituted, ac- 
and inquiring whether the Tax Commis- | cording to Mr. McShane. 
sion may defer action relative to the 
assessment and collection of such taxes. 
I am advised that your inquiry reflects 
the unanimous action of your Commis- 
sion. 

The policy of the State of Ohio in 
attempting to tax insurance trusts has, 
as you know, been the subject of such 
and many conferences’ be- 
tween the Tax Commission and the At- 
torney General. It has also come to my 
knowledge from many sources that hold- 
ing insurance trusts taxable as inherit- 
tended to drive millions of 
dollars of business out of Ohio. New 
York and Chicago banks have, since the 


to 





To investigate unemployment con- 





‘Utah Announces Limit 
For Reports on Pay Rolls 


State of Utah: | 
Salt Lake City, Aug. 12. 


may be clarified under legislative pro- 


ions of 1921, page 564.” 


such trusts taxable, been using as a 
selling aygument to prospective settlors 
the adyfsability of naming New York 
and Chicago trust companies instead of 
Ohio companies. It is also appreciated 
that the entire tax structure of Ohio 
is upon the point of being revised by 
the incoming State Legislature. Further 
the legal question involved is not with- 
out ditiiculty and has been variously de- 
cided by the courts and Attorneys Gen- 
eral in other States. 

In view of these .conditions—the doubt- 
ful legal question \involved,—the driving 
of business out of Ohio,—the ten years’ 
administrative practice under which in- 
surance trusts were held nontaxable ,—- 
the prospective revision of Ohio’s entire 
tax structure,—justifies Ohio, in my opin- 
ion, in acting through its Tax Commis- 
sion and the Attorney General, in sus- 
pending the operation of the protested 
rule until the legislature has time to 
act. Committee of the Ohio Bankers 
Association have assured me that the 
jentire maiter will be presented for 
clarification to the incoming General As- 
sembly. - 
| In view of your unanimous action and 
, the considerations above detailed, if you 
will return Opinion No. 1675 to me I 
will give it further consideration and the 
|effect of this action on your part and 
upon mine will be to reinstate the rule of 
past in Ohio to the end that insurance 
jtrusts payable to trustees for the bene- 
fit of persons designated in a trust agree- 
ment between the insured and the trus- 
| tees, will not be taxable as inheritances in 
Ohio. 


Chinese Tobacco Tax 

A new system of tax levies has been 
applied by the North China government 
{to products of tobaccc and cigarette com- 
panies and it is apparent that a tobacco 
monopoly patterned or the Japanese sys- 
tem is contemplated. (United States De- 
partment of Commerce.) 


Exports of Canned Fruit 


There has been a considerable growth 


canned fruit. The United Kingdom is 
our outstanding market for canned fruit, 
taking three-fourths of our total exports. 
(United States Department of Agricul- 
ture.) . 





surance company are provided in a bill} 


AvTRorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HerfiN, BEING 
PusLisHED WirHouT COMMENT BY THE Unitep States DAILY , 


Insurance 








U Bill Filed in State Legislature Would Create Supervisory Insurance Firms 


Commission of Seven; Also an Employers’ 
Mutual Insurance Company 


| 

‘Two Fire Companies Charged 
With Being Unlawfully 
Engaged in Business by 
State Commissioner 





husetts: Boston, Aug. 12. 

|ditions and otner material facts in con- | 
/nection with unemployment risks and to | 
| promote regularity of employment and | 
to prevent unemployment. 

There would be an appeal board, con- | 
| sisting of three of the members of the 
| commission, to hear any partv aggrieved | 
| by a decision of a commissioner. | 


% 


State of South Dakota: 
Pierre, Aug. 12. 
The State Insurance Commissioner, D. 


This photograph shows 
actual size of tube 


| Insurance Company 
| Would Be Created 


The bil! further providés that there 
shall be created, for the the purpose of 
insuring the liability of employers under 
the proposed act and for preventing un- 
j/employment, an employers’ mutual em- 
ployment insurance company. This com- 


. 


|pany would insure all the liability for | 


compensation of all employers who have 
|not otherwise been exempted from in- 


suring in the company as provided in a: 


provision of the bill. Each employer 
| would be entitled to one vote for each 100 
employes. 

Following the organization of the com- 
| pany there would be collected from every 
‘such employer member 3 per cent of his 
| pay roll weekly, biweekly or monthly, ac- 

cording as he pays his employes, for 
|a period of two calendar years. It also 
|is provided: “From and after the end of 
|the period of two calendar years from 


| the time when the liability for compen- | 
|sation for unemployment begins under | 


jthis act, the company shall, subject to 
| the approval of the employment insurance 
|commission, fix such rates of premium 
| as will cover all the liability of em- 
|ployers to pdy compensation for unem- 


| ployment.” 

| Claims for compensation, based on the 

|length of unemployment and the causes 
thereof, would be filed with the company 

| by*the employe. The bill concludes: 

| “The cost of administration of the em- 

| ployment insurance commission, its dep- 
uties or agents, and its overhead ex- 

| penses shall be included in the annual 


|list of appropriations made by the gens 
eral court.” 


‘War Department Approves 


| Bridge Plan for Toledo 
| 
| The Assistant Secretary of War, Col. 


| Frederick H. Payne, has approved an ap- 
| plication to construct a bridge over the 


|Maumee River at Toledo, Ohio, stated 
the Department of War Aug. 12, as fol- 
lows: 

he Assistant Secretary of War, Col. 
Frederick H. Payne, has approved the 
|application by Eugene Rheinfrank, To- 
ledo, Ohio, for approval of plans of a 
|bridge to be constructed across the 
| Maumee River at Toledo, Ohio, under au- 
| thority of an act of Congress approved 
| Mar. 4, 1929, as amended by an act ap- 
| proved June 10, 1930+ 
| .At a public hearing held for the con- 
sideration of this application, objections 
were offered to the proposed vertical and 
horizontal clearances. After a careful 
consideration of the case by the Chief 
of Engineers, the applicant was informed 
that favorable consideration would be 
given to plans affording 125 feet verti- 
cal clearance above low water datum 
for the channel spans and spacing the 
| 400-foot span symmetrically with respect 





to the channel span of the Terminal Rail- | 


road bridge. 

| The applicant revised his plans to 
|show the bridge on the Gownstream 
side of the Toledo Terminal Railroad 
'bridge and about 192 feet from the 





jC: Lewis, has just notified all fire insur- 
}ance companies authorized to do busi- 
ness in South Dakota that he has started 
jactions against the National Underwrit- 
ers of America and the Southwestern Un- 
derwriters, corporations of South Dakota, 
with business offices in Fort Worth, Tex., 
seeking dissolution of the corporations 
and annullment of their*charters. Mr. 
Lewis stated that the articles of in- 
corporation of the concerns have not been 
approved by the State Insurance Depart- 
ment and certificates of authority have 
not been issued to them. 


Business Termed Unlawful 

The complaint in the actions against 
the companies alleges that they have un- 
lawfully engaged in business in the State 
as stock fire insurance companies, that 
they have not filed statements of their 
{condition and business as required by 
law, that they have not deposited ‘securi- 
ties, that they do not have a capital 
stock of $100,000,-and that they were 
|not organized in good faith but for the 
|purpose of defrauding the public. 

The statement issued by Mr. Lewis 
follows in full text: 

Recently this Department has received 
a number of requests for information 
; concerning several companies which pur- 
|port to be fire insurance companies in- 
|corporated in’ the State of South Dakota 
|}and with their business offices in Fort 
Worth, Tex. These companies are, the 
Southwestern Underwriters, the Univer- 
sal American Underwriters, Incorpo- 
rated, and the Southern Underwriters, 
Incorporated. The first three companies 
named are incorporated under the laws 
of this State although the artitles of in- 
corporation have never been approved 
y the Department, neither has any cer- 
tificate of authority been issued by this' 
Department to any of the companies. 
!The Southern Underwriters, Incorpo- 
rated, does not have a charter in this 
' State. 


Two Actions Started 

This Departiment has secured the com- 
mencement of two actions, one against 
the National Underwriters of America 
and one against the Southwestern Under- 
writers. These actions have been brought 
by W. W. Howes, State’s Attorney of 
Beadle County, in which the supposed 
home office of the two companies is lo- 
|cated, asking that the corporation be 
dissolved and charters annulled. I am 
enclosing herewith a copy of the sum- 
|mons and complaint in each of the two 
eases for your files in the event that 
vou receive requests for information 
;from any of your agents. We have 
;as yet been unable to secure any evi- 
| dence of policies issued by the Univer- 
sal American Underwriters. If business 
written by this company should be called 
|to your attention we would be very glad 
to get the information in onder that 
prover proceedings may be _ instituted 
against them also. 





center line of the latter. This location 
yis the most practical for the proposed 
bridge and is as @lose to the existing 
railroad bridge as the physical condi- 
tions permit. 





_ LISTERINE 
SHAVING CREAM 


’. 95S a tube 


Millions of men with tough beards and tender skins ‘have paid 
50¢ a tube for this wonderful shaving cream. To increase users 
tenfold, we have cut the price in two, confident that tremendous 
sales will reduce production costs. 

At. 25¢, Listerine Shaving Cream is the biggest tube of quality 
cream at anything near its price. Your first shave will prove 
that its thick, creamy lather takes up water like a sponge. That 
it stays moist. That it deposits a microscopic film of glycerine on 
which your razor slides. a 

Thus friction is reduce® There is no scrape or pull. No heat 
or harshness. Your skin feels cool and contented, pleasantly pro- 


tected by this lubricating cream. Lambert PharmacalCompany, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Missouri Road 


Is Given Right 
: To Issue Bonds 


Amounts to Be Repledged to 


‘Paper Manufacturers Upheld 
_ In Complaint of Excessive Rates 


I. C. 


C. Finds That Transportation Charges Higher Than)5 authorizes the award by the State 


Prescribed in Third and Sixth Class Schedules 


| 


Are Unreasonable 


/ 
Extent of $6,700,000 aS! Three New York paper manufacturers! Boston rates to central territory, al- 


‘ 


Collateral Security for 


Short-term Notes 


Full details of its report and order in 
Finance Docket No. 8247 authorizing the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad to procure au- 
thentication and delivery of $20,750,000 
of first and refunding mortgage 5 per 
cent gold bonds, series H, were made 


public by the Interstate Commerce Com- | 


mission on Aug. 12. Announcement of 
its decision was made on Aug. 5. 
The Commission’s report follows 
full text: 
The Missouri Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, a comon carrier by railroad en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, has duly 


in 


applied for authority under section 20a) 


of the interstate commerce act to procure 
the authentication and delivery of $20,- 
750,000 of first and refunding mortgage 
5 per cent gold bonds, series H, and to 
pledge and repledge from time to time 
all or any part thereof as collateral se- 
curity for any note or notes which it 


may issue under section 20a(9) without | 


our authority therefor first having been 
obtained. No objection to the granting 
of the application has been presented 
to us. 

By our orders of Nov. 14, 1928, and 
Jan. 9, 1929, and our supplemental order 
of Jan. 9, 1929, in Bonds of Missouri P. 
R.:Co., 145 I. C. C. 691, 150 I. C. C, 214, 


and 150 I. C. C. 211, the applicant was | 


authorized to issue under its first and re- 
funding mortgage of Apr. 2, 1917, under 
which the proposed bonds are to be is- 


sued, $20,750,000 of first and refunding | 


mortgage gold bonds, series G, to be 
peldged as collateral security for short- 
term notes. Of that amount the appli- 
cant had $19,250,000 authenticated and 
delivered, leaving a balance of $1,500,000 
unissued. Subsequently, by our order of 
Apr. 9, 1930, Missouri Pac. R. Co. Bonds, 
162 I. C. C. 343, we authorized the appli- 


cant inter alia to surrender for concella- | 


tion of $16,393,000 pf the series G bonds 
theretofore held in its treasury, and to 
issue in lieu .thereof a like principal 
amount of first and refunding mortgage 
5, per cent gold bonds, series H. Issue of 
the series H bonds as authorized will 
leave $2,857,000 of the series G bonds in 
the applicant’s treasury. 
Different Series Asked 


The applicant desires authority to pro- | 
cure authentication and delivery of $4,- | 


357,000 of the proposed series H bonds 
in lieu of the $1,500,000 of series G bonds 
above referred to, and in exchange for, 


and against the cancellation of, the $2,- | 
857,000 of series G bonds now in its! 


treasury. It desires to procure authen- 
tication and delivery also of the re- 
mainder of the proposed series H bonds to 
reimburse its treasury for capital expen- 


ditures in the amount of $3,111,862.04 | 
made between July 1, 1929, and Jan. 31, | 


1930, and to provide for, or to reim- 
burse its treasury in part for, capital 
expenditures in the amount of $13,281,- 
137.96 made and to be made between 
Feb. 1, 19380, and Dec. 31, 1930, inclusive. 
Details of the expenditures are given in 
the application. In arriving at the fore- 
going amounts of capital expenditures 


made and to be made, the applicant has, | 


in conformity with a provision of the 
first and refunding mortgage, included 


only 90 per cent of the gross expendi- | 
The mortgage pro- | 


tures for equipment. 
vides that in case bonds are authenti- 


cated for that purpose the applicant | 


shall pay to the corporate trustee on or 
before the end of each year for 20 years 
after the authentication, an amount in 
cash equal to 5 per cent of the amount 


of bonds authenticated, which shall be | 


held by it as deposited cash and paid out 
from time to time for certain capital 
purposes specified in the mortgage. 

The first and refunding mortgage pro- 
vides for the issue of bonds thereunder 
in series, and that upon the surrender 
to the trustee and the 
bonds of any particular series previously 
authenticated thereunder the trustee 
shall authenticate and deliver to the ap- 
plicant an equivalent amount of, new 
bonds. The proposed bonds will be is- 
sued as coupon bonds in the denomina- 
tion of $1,000, registrable as to prin- 
cipal and exchangeable for registered 
bonds, will be dated Apr. 1, 19380, will 
bear interest at the rate of 5 per cent 
per annum, payable semiannually on 
Apr. 1, and Oct. 1, will be redeemable 
as a whole or in part on Apr. 1, 1935, or 


on any interest-payment date thereafter | 


to and including Apr. 1, 1975, at 105 per 
cent of par and accrued interest, and 
thereafter at par and accrued interest 
plus a premium of one-half of 1 per 
cent for each six months between the 
redemption date and the date of ma- 
turity, and will mature Apr. 1, 1980. 
; Sale Planned Later 

It is not proposed to sell the bonds 
now, but authority is requested to 
pledge and repledge from time to time 
all or any part thereof as collateral se- 
curity for any note or notes which the 


applicant may issue within the’ limita- | 
tions of section 20a(9) of the Interstate | 


Commerce Act. The applicant deems it 
necessary to obtain this authority to en- 
able it to meet its cash requivements 
for the period from June 1, 1930, to June 
30, 1931, as set forth in a statement of 
estimated cash receipts and requirements 
submitted with the application indicating 
the excess of requirements over receipts 
to amount to approximately $13,349,256. 
While the amount of short-term notes 
that may be outstanding at one time is 
not given in the application, it is prob- 
able that they would not exceed the es- 


timated excess of requirements over re- | 


ceipts, and as the applicant proposes to 
pledge the bonds at the ratio of got ex- 
ceeding $125 of bonds in value at the 
prevailing market price at the time of 
pledge for each $100, face amount, of | 
notes, and considering the market price | 
for bonds of this issue bearing, 5 per | 
cent interest, authority to pledge $16,- | 
700,000 of these bonds should meet the| 
applicant’s requirements. | 

We find that the proposed procure- | 


cancellation of | 


|won a rate victory Aug. 12 at the Inter- 
istate Commerce Commission when the 


Commission made public a report and, 


'order in Docket Nos. 19692, 19703 and 


|19889, declaring that the rates charged | 


| by the railroads on wrapping paper and 





|to destinations in central States, will 
{be unreasonable for the future to the 
|extent that they may exceed the third- 
class and sixth-class rates prescribed in 
Eastern Class Rate Investigation. 

The complainant companies are Tag- 
|gart Bros. Co., Inc.; St. Regis Paper Co.; 


| Company. 


port follows: 

The three complaints embraced in this 
report put in issue rates on wrapping 
paper and paper bags, in carloads and 
less than carloads, from Watertown, 


vicinity to destinations in central and 
western trunk-line territories. They were 
heard jointly with two other companies, 
| No. 19694, St. Regis Paper Co. v. Atchi- 
son, T. & S. F. Ry. Co., and No. 19694 
(Sub-No. ft), Harrisville Paper Corp. v. 
Same, involving rates on newsprint paper 


destinations. Because of the close rela- 
| tion between the issues in the two cases 
| last referred to and No. 21095, Newsprint 
| cluded in this report. 

Nature of Complaints Filed 


By Three Paper Concerns 





St. Regis Paper Company assails rates 
on wrapping paper, in carloads, and less 
than carloads, from Carthage and Black 
River, N. Y., where it has mills. The 
| complaint in No. 19692 was filed on the 
same date by Taggart Brothers Com- 
| pany. attacking rates on paper flour bags 


Watertown and Carthage. 

In No. 19889, filed July 1], 1927, the 
Dexter Sulphite & Paper Company, man- 
ufacturing wrapping paper and paper 
bags at Dexter, N. Y., assails rates on 
those commodities. The complaints al- 
lege that the rates attacked were and 
are unreasonable and also unduly preju- 
dicial to complaints and unduly prefer- 
ential of various competitors in all sec- 
| tions of the country. Many of the latter 
intervened. 

In all three complaints the prayers are 
for lawful rates for the future and rep- 
aration. At the hearing the prayers for 
reparation in Nos. 19703 and 19889 were 
withdrawn, as were also the allegations 


against the rates to western trunk-line | 


territory. Rates will be stated in cents 
per 100 pounds. 
Wrapping paper and paper bags are 
}manufactured at numerous places 
throughout the country and are highly 
competitive commodities. They move in 
considerable volume from complainants’ 
mills, and the average loading is about 
46,000 pounds per car. According to 
complainants’ evidence the value of 


wrapping paper ranges from 3.5 to 4.5 | 
cents per pound, and that of paper bags | 


from 5.5 to 8.3 cents per pound. Both 
are rated fifth class, in carloads, in offi- 
cial classification, minimum — 36,000 
pounds, but by exceptions thereto sixth- 
class rates generally apply and for prac- 
tical purposes sixth class may be con- 
| sidered the carload rating. The less- 
than-carload rating is third class. With 
negligible exceptions the movement of 
wrapping paper and paper bags from 
New England and trunk-line territories 
to central territory and within the latter 
| territory is on class rates. 

| The class rates from the complaining 
points to central territory are those from 
the Ogdensburg, N. Y., group. For the 
most part the Ogdensburg rates are uni- 
formly 3 cents less than the New York- 


paper bags shipped from Black River, | 
Carthage, Watertown and Dexter, N. Y.., | 


and the Dexter Sulphite Pulp & Paper; 


The full text of the Commission’s re- | 


N. Y., and certain other points in its | 


from the same points of origin to various | 


Paper Investigation, they will not be in- | 


In No. 19703, filed May 17, 1927, the} 


and paper cement sacks from its mills at! 


though in some instances the difference 
jis only 1 cent or 2 cents and to some 
destinations near the eastern border of 
central territory the rates are the same. 
Complainants do not attack the classifi- 
| cation ratings and their dissatisfaction is 
rather with the basis of class rates now 
in effect from the Watertown district in 
so far as it affects their commodities. 
They take the position that their rates, 
whether class or commodity, should not 
be higher, distance considered, than the 
rates on similar traffic from other man- 
ufacturing points to central territory. 
The carload rate to Cleveland, Ohio, 
393 miles, is 33.5 cents, being the same 
as the rate from Berlin, N. H., Bellows 
'Falls, Vt., and certain points in Maine 


\for distances ranging from 593 to 813 
miles. Complainants assert that such dif- 
ferences are not justified by transporta- 
|tion conditions and contend that their 
‘rates should not exceed rates based on 
the central-territory scale, extended 
where necessary, for the average dis- 
tance from their mills to destinations in 
central territory. They urge that in no 
event should their rates exceed the sixth- 
class and third-class rates from the Al- 
| bany, N. Y., group contiguous to the Og- 
densburg group on the south. 


ment the rates drom the Albany group 
are generally made by subtracting from 
|the New York rates a uniform differ- 
ential equivalent to 20 per cent of the 
From the com- 
for ex- 


; New York-Chicago rates. 
plaining points to Chicago, IIl., 
jample, the present third-class and sixth- 
{class rates are 88.5 and 44.5 cents, re- 
spectively, for an average distance otf 719 
miles. From the Albany group they are 


75.5 and 38 cents, respectively, the avere 


age distance being 733 miles. The aver- 
age distance from the entire Ogdensburg 
group to Chicago appears to be in excess 
jof 770 miles, however. 


No Issue of Preference 
To Existing Complaint 

In National’ Paper Products Co. v. N. 
Y. C. R. R. Co., 146 I. C. C. 578, Division 
\1 found the fifth-class rates on toilet 
paper and paper towels, in carloads, from 
Carthage to points in central territory 
not unreasonable but unduly prejudicial 


to the extent that they exceeded | 
n| 


fon the same articles from Albany. 
the instant cases there is no issue ol 
undue prejudice and preference with re- 
spect to points in the Albany group. 

In West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. v. 
Baltimore & O. R. Co., 165 I. C. C. 349, 
|decided contemporaneously herewith, we 
have approved sixth-class rates on print- 
ing and wrapping paper, in carloads, 
within central and trunk-line territories 
and between those territories. The rec- 
ord in the instant ca-es does not justity 
a different conclusion, nor a finding that 
third-class rates are unreasonably high 
for these articles in less than carloads, 
provided the class rates themselves are 
properly aligned. A comprehensive re- 
vision of the class rates in official terri- 
|tory has just been prescribed in Eastern 
Class Rate Investigation, 164 I. C. C. 
314. In that proceeding we fixed third- 
class and sixth-class rates of 93 and 37 
cents, respectively, between Watertown 
|and Chicago and 68 and 27 cents, respec- 
tively, between Watertown and Cleve- 
land, increasing the present third-class 
rates and reducing the sixth class. , 

The examiner in his proposed report 
recommended that the new class rates 
should be applied on wrapping paper and 
paper bags from complainants’ mills to 
central territory. To this recommenda- 
tion complainants did not except, and on 
oral argument they in effect conceded 
that the complaint would be satisfied by 
| the establishment of reasonable class 
jrates. New England manufacturers ex- 
| cepted to the further recommendation of 
the examiner that the class-rate basis 





Modification of Flood Control Plan 


In Atchafalaya Basin Is Advocated 





| Narrowing of Floodway Proposed by Local Interests in 


Statements Before House Subcommittee 





The belief that recommendations 
| would be made to the House Committee 
on Flood Control to modify the Jadwin 
|plan, by narrowing the Atchafalaya 
| floodway in Louisiana to protect the 
jlower Mississippi from floods, was ex- 
| pressed in an oral statement, Aug. 12. 
|by Representative Sinclair (Rep.), of 
| Kenmare, N. Dak. 

Mr. Sinclair, who is chairman of the 
‘subcommittee of the House Committee 
{on Flood Control stuaying the Atchafa- 
laya basin floodway, has just returned 
to the Capital after a tour of inspection 
in the Atchafalaya region. 

He has written to the Chief of Army 
Engineers, Maj. Gen, Lytle Brown, re- 
questing a full report of information 
concerning the area. The full text of 
the letter, dated Aug. 6, follows: 


“At a meeting of the subcommittee on 
the Atchafalaya floodway, held on July 
19, 1930, a motion was adopted directing 
the chairman to,request that you submit 
your report on the Atchafalaya floodway, 
together with such data as is necessary 
to support this report, to this subcom- 

| mittee by the convening of the next ses- 
sion of Congress, if at all possible; also 
| that the report contain information, as- 
} suming that reservoirs will be built and 
also assuming that they will not be built. 
“The subcommittee will also appreci- 


ate it if you will furnish it detailed in-, 


formation as to the value of each tract 
of land proposed to be used within the 
floodway.” 

A similar letter was directed to the 


Jacobs, Mr. Sinclair explained. He said 


,least possible amount of land should be 
taken for this floodway, as acreage in 
| that area is valuable as farming land. 
Following the tour of inspection of 
| the subcommittee, a report was written, 
}in which was included conclusions of 
|the Committee in regard to the Atcha- 
|falaya floodway. The conclusions, which 
|Mr. Sinclair approved. as an authorized 
summary of the report, follow in’ full 
text: 

Individual members of the Committee 
expressed the opinion that the views of 
the local people in the Atchafalaya basin 
| were correct. The Committee gave care- 
ful attention to the expressions of the 
*views of the local people and evidenced 
‘an almost unanimous sentiment that the 
provision of the Jadwin plan for a 30- 
mile wide spillway, which would subject 
vast area to the destruction of floods, 
was entirely unnecessary and uneconom- 
ical, and an unjustified burden to be 
placed upon the local property owners. 

The Committee seemed particularly 
|impressed with the inadequacy of the 
Jadwin plan to furnish protection to the 
Atchafalaya basin because of the numer- 
ous gaps proposed to be left in the levee 
|lines, in some instances no levees being 
provided for whatever, which would per- 
mit the flooding of a large territory in 
|case of high water, and destroy the nat- 
ural drainage of the area. 

Committee members stated that the 
proposal of the local interests for the 
|construction of a much narrower flood- 
way in the basin, to be confined within 
the levees set back a much shorter dis- 


| chief State engineer of Louisiana, Harry | tance than called for under the Jadwin 


|plan, supplemented by thorough dredg- 


ment of authentication and delivery of} he doubts if the information requested |ing of the river, seemed a rach more 
$20,750,000 of first and refunding mort-! in these letters will be received before | practicable solution of the problem in 


gage 5 per cent ae bonds, series H,| 
and the pledge and repledge, from time | 
to time, of $16,700,000 thereof by the 
Missouri Pacific’ Railroad Company as 
aforesaid (a) are for lawful objects 
within its corporate purposes, and eom- 
patible with the public interest, which 
are necessary and appropriate for and 





Congress convenes in December. 


Mr. Sinclair said that much depends | 


on the practicability of reservoirs in the 
tributaries upstream on the Mississippi. 


He said he believes that if reservoirs are | 


constructed on the upper Mississippi 
tributaries, the amount of water which 


‘ is to be cared for in the Atchafalaya | 
consistent with the proper performance | floodway would be materially reduced, | sonal 


‘the Atchafalaya. 

The Committee was practically unan- 
imous that the Jadwin plag as it affects 
|the Atchafalaya basin is defective, and 
that a different engineering method of 
;controlling the diversion from the main 
river must be worked out. Several mem- 
bers expressed the view that this per- 
inspection of the territory had 


by it of service to the public as a com-|and the amount of land which would be| brought home to them the makeshift 
mon carrier, and which will not impair|needed in laying out the floodway could | chatacter of the Jadwin plan, which 
dis ability to perform that service, and 


) are reasonably necessary and ap- | 
vopriate for such purposes, ' 


be reduced. 


It is the belief of the members of the | 
that the} 


subcommittee, he explained, 


‘they felt should be abandoned in many 
particulars and a more carefully devel- 
oped project substituted. 


‘Under the present class rate adjust- | 


| Nine Awards‘ for Bridges | 
| Authorized by Maine 


| State of Maine: | 
| Augusta, Aug. 12. | 
| An order passed by Governor W. Tudor | 
| Gardiner and She executive council Aug. | 


Highway Commission of contracts for 
bridge structures totalling $501,881. 
Chief among the nine awards are 
; those for the substructure of a sus-| 
| pension bridge over the Penobscot River 
}at Bucksport for $282,711, and for the 
| substructure, of a bridge over the Ken- 
nebec River at Richmond for $91,841.) 


\ 











‘should be uniformly established from pro- | 
‘ducing points in official territory to des- | 
tinations in central territory in order to | 
remove any undue prejudice which may | 
exist under the present rates. These | 
manufacturers oppose any change in the} 
rates on paper which would disrupt the | 
present relation between them and com- ! 
plainants and particularly any increase 
jin the rates from New England. 
| outset of the case counsel for complain- 
ants in Nos. 19692 and 19703 expressly | 
disclaimed any proposal to increase the | 
|rates of complainants’ competitors, stat- | 
|ing that they wanted rates more reason- | 
able and more equitably related to the | 
| rates of competitors.” Under all the cir- 
|cumstances we consider it unnecessary | 
'to make findings prescribing a relation 


\of rates between complainants and their | Story is told in official Department rec-| held in the carrier’s treasury until fur- | 


competitors. 


| 


| Requests for Compensation 
Withdrawn by Complainants 


As before stated, complainants other | 
|than Taggart Brothers Company have | 
| withdrawn their requests for reparation. | 
This complainant has made shipments on | 
| which it has borne freight charges for 
|the statutory period preceding the filing | 
jof the complaint and adheres to its) 
|prayer. Under our findings the carload | 
jrates of this complaint will be reduced, | 


j}amounts on its less-than-carload ship- | 
ments. 
jlieve that our finding of unreasonable- | 
ness should be confined to the future. 

We find that the rates on wrapping 
| paper and paper bags, in carloads, from 
Black River, Carthage, Watertown, and 
Dexter, N. Y., to destinations in central 
territory for the future will be unrea- 
sonable to the extent that they may ex- 
ceed the sixth-class rates from and to 
| such points prescribed in Eastern Class 
Rate Investigation, supra, and that the 
rates on the same commodities, in less | 
than carloads, from and to the same, 
points will be unreasonable to the extent 
that they may exceed the third-class 
rates prescribed in that proceeding for 
application between these points. We} 
further find that the rates on paper flour 
| bags and paper cement sacks from 
Watertown and Carthage to destinations 
in central territory were not unreason- 
able during the statutory period. The 
readjustment of the class rates will pro- 
duce rates complying with our findings 
herein, and therefore no order prescrib- 
ing rates for the future is necessary. 
An order discontinuing these proceed- 
ings will be entered. 


Fireproof Mail 


Bag to Be Used 
In Night Flying 


Asbestos Container Adopted 
By Post Office Following 
Exhaustive Tests by the 
Bureau of Standards 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
reaching the contents of the pouch. This 
is taken care of by a quilting arrange- 
ment used in the construction of the 
bag. 

Loss of air mail through fire since 
the inauguration of the service has 
amounted to practically nothing. 


For the fiscal year ended June 30, 


At the |1930, the total number of pounds of mail; 


carried in the air was 7,715,741, while 
the number of pounds of mail lost 
through fire was but 4,863 or a_ per- 
centage of but .00063. The Department 
has no figures showing the actual money 
value of the letters and parcels lost 
through fire during this period. 

One of the few cases where use of 
asbestos mail bags might have saved 
mail is that of Pilot Paul P. Scott, whose 


ords. 
: While Scott was’ flying over ground 
fog, between Reno and Salt Lake City, 


{the radiator of his plane exploded and} made during 1 


the motor caught fire, according to an 
cfficial report. Using a 
extinguisher, Scott fought the fire in 
the air, as best he could, but was finally 
forced to land. He made a good landing 
on the first available field, east of the 
lake shore. 

After landing, the report states, he 
climbed on the lower left wing, carrying 
the hand extinguisher, and fought the 
The mail bags were thrown on the 
feet away from the plane, 

By this time, Scott was exhausted, and 


to remove the mail farther, the gasoline 


|tank exploded, throwing gas and fire in} 


all directions,.the report reveals. 
Scott made every effort to rescue the 


mail, but the heat, smoke and fire were | 


so intense that he could not approach the 


mail bags, it was stated, and the con- |! 


tents were demolished. 

“The activities of the Department in 
this direction,” said Mr. Glover today, 
“have not been actuated through the loss 
by fire of air mail but rather to afford 
every safeguard against any destruction 
whatever of mail in this manner which 
is entrusted to the air mail pilots. The 
placing of radio equipment on the trans- 
continental planes has increased to a 
slight degree the danger of loss by fire 
of mail in case the plane might crash. 
But the Government, in adopting the 
fireproof mail bag, intends to afford 
every protection to the mail which is 
carried in the air in order that the ex- 
tremely slight loss through fire will be 
entirely eliminated.” 


|Expenditures for Roads 


State of Montana: 
Helena, Aug. 12. 

| According to figures issued Aug. 4 by 
| Secretary W. O. Whipps of the State 
Highway Commission, Montana ex- 
| pended $6,377,829 on roads during the 
| year ended June 30 last. 
| The gas tax furnished $2,976,095 of 
this sum. 
| tributed $2,628,089. The counties raised 
| $224,513 to match Federal aid. Oil roy- 
j alties and miscellaneous sources contrib- 
| uted the remainder. 
| Of the total expended, 
; costs took 78.77 per cent. Maintenance 
‘cost $758,693 and supervision $18,978. 
| Overhead was about 5 per cent. Addi- 


| tional maintenance equipment took $216,- | 


158. The pay of three commissioners— 


|O. S. Warden, of Great Falls; James H. | 


| Rowe, of Butte; and W. J. Mulvaney, of 
Billings—for the entire year was only 
| $2,936, or five-one hundredths of 1 per 
|cent of the, total overhead of handling 
the disbursement. The commissioners 
| receive $10 per diem and their expenses. 


Chicago & North Western 
| « 
| Seeks Mortgage Bond Issue 


The Chicago & North Western Rail- 
| way applied to the Interstate Commerce 
{Commission Aug. 12 in Finance Docket 
| No. 8428 for authority to procure au- 
| 
general 
| bonds of 


mortgage 42 


1987. The 


per 
bonds 


gold 
to be 


cent 
are 


er order of the Commission. 

The purpose of the issue is to reim- 
|burse the railroad for 
929 in the payment and 
bonds due 1983 in the 


th 


| retirement of 


pressure fire| amount of $200,000, and for improve-| 
and betterments cost- | 


|ments, additions 
ing $1,000,000. 


Free Transportation 
Order Is Opposed 


Review of a suit to set aside two or- 


| 


but there will be increases of varying | fire while removing mail from the pit.! ders of the Interstate Commerce Com- 


! mission relating to the free transporta- 


Everything considered, we be-|ground and carried to a point about 50{ tion by one railroad of the private or 


! business car of another railroad is sought 
|in a statement of jurisdiction in the case 


jwhile he was resting before attempting | filed Aug. 8 in the Supreme Court of 


the United States. 

The case, Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road Co. et al., appellants, v. United 
States of America and Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, appellees, which was 
‘docketed in the Supreme Court, Aug. 5, 
is appealed from the District Court for 
the Western District of Kentucky. 

The statement of jurisdiction points 
out that the suit was brought to set aside 
two orders of the Commission, amend- 
ing its previous pass regulations, “in so 
far as said orders or either of them un- 
dertook to declare unlawful and to pro- 
hibit the transportation or movement 
free and without charge, by one carrier 
subject to the Interstate Commerce Act, 
of the private or business car of another 
such carrier when occupied by a person 
}using and lawfully entitled to use free 
transportation, or undertook to declare 
unlawful and to prohibit the accessorial 
transportation or movement of such car 
in connection with or as incidental to 
{such free transportation service.” 











| By Montana Explained 


construction 


thentication and delivery of $1,200,000 of , 


expenditures | 


| 


Freight Revenue 
Shows Decrease 


~ On All Railroads 





The Federal Government con- , 


Statistics Announced by I. C. 
C. Indicate Decline in 
Every Class of Shipment; 
Employment Reduced 





Revenues derived by the railroads from 
jthe transportation of all classes of 
|freight during the first four months. of 
the current year was more than $200,- 
000,000 less than the earnings during the 
last quarter of 1929 and almost $110,- 
000,000 less than the earnings during the 
corresponding period of last year, accord- 
ing to freight commodity statistics just 
made public by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

The latest wage statistics—those for 
May—show 1,601,485 wage earners em- 
ployed by Class I railways, as contrasted 
with 1,714,389 during that month a year 
ago, a decline in employent of almost 
| 13,000. Compensation paid to railroad 
employes in May amounted to $229,628,- 
656 as against $250,745,324 in May, 1929. 

Freight tonnage originated on Class I 
lines during the first quarter of this year 
j;amounted to 266,511,895 tons, a decline 
of almost 21,000,000 tons from the total 
of 286,783.369 tons reported for the first 
| quarter of 1929, and almost 70,000,000 
| tons from the tonnage originated during 
the last quarter of 1929 amounting to 
355,840,926 tons. 

Freight revenues earned by the car- 
riers during the first quarter of 1930 


{totaled $1,040,516,409 compared with 
| $1,158,057,533 during the corresponding 


period of 1929 and $1,245,896,833 during 
the last quarter of 1929. 
Comparisons in Tonnage 
The freight tonnage originated by the 
Class I railways during the first quar- 
ter of this year, compared with tKat 


period in 1929, and subdivided into 
classes, follows: 
Products of agriculture, 23,777,273 tons 


against 26,111,166 tons, decrease of 
2,333,893. 

Animals and products, 5,720,547 tons 
against 5,857,921 tons, a decrease of 1387,- 
374 tons. 

Products of mines, 139,128,360 tons 
against 149,048,045, a decrease of 9,919,- 
685 tons. 

Products of forests, 20,954,450 tons 
against 23,134,746 tons, a decrease of 
2,180,296 tons. 

Manufactures and miscellaneous, 69,- 
| 157,594 tons against 74,646,660 tons, a 
,decrease of 5,489,066 torts. 

All less-than-carload freight, 7,573,- 
|171 tons against 8,435,339 tons, a de- 
crease of 862,168 tons. 


a 





Newsprint Paper in Canada 


The Newsprint Institute of Canada, 
organized in 1929 to control the output 
;and price of newsprint paper, controls 
| about 70 per cent of the total production 
lof Canada. (Federal Trade Commission.) 
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A & P is the best customer of most of the states 


This helps the producer 


which are famous for their food products. The reason 
is simple: A & P has to buy a larger supply of this food 
than anyone else because of the demand for it from 


hosts of housewives all over the country who trade in 
A & P stores. 


just as A & P methods help 


you. Producers, to prosper, must have sure, quick, and 
good markets. You, to be satisfied, must have the best 
of what you like at the lowest possible cost. 


Ask the food industries of the states famous for 


their food products who are their very big customers. 
Last year A & P bought over $847,889,000 worth of these 
products, at a fair price, and will buy still more this 
year. 


Why a low price to you and a fair price to pro- 


Note: 
ments 


This ie number 


appearing in a great many 


1X of a series of advertise- 
neu spapers. 


ducers? ... Because all the money you pay A & P for 
food—less only actual expenses and A & P’s small ser- 
vice charge—goes to the producers. 


( 
ATLANTIC & PACIFI 


| 


Sharing Good Things 


A€&P customers aid home industries 


TEA 
co. 
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Federal Finance 


Banking Systems 


Public Debt 


Business Conditions 





Trade Depression 
Obstructs Source 
Of Credit Data 


Collection of Information Is 
Made Increasingly Diffi- 
cult, Says Review on Com- 
mercial Conditions 








By A. Cyril Crilley 
Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Department of Commerce i 
The usual midsummer quiet experi- 
enced in most trades and in the majority 
of overseas markets has been aecentu- 
ated by the general recession In trade. 
It appears that there are a number of 
firms abroad that would like to go out 
' of business but being unable to at the 
present must wait until conditions im- 
prove or until they go bankrupt. It is 
in dealings with these weaker houses 
that American exporters must be cau- 
tious, as it is increasingly difficult to get 
accurate and dependable credit informa- 
tion as many sources are reluctant to 


give statements that would or might pre- | 


cipitate a failure. 
Cablegrams, radiograms, and special 
dispatches provide the following current 
summary regarding credits and collec- 
tions, as well as conditions and events 
affecting the standing of individual for- 
eign concerns. This information serves 
to supplement the sales information re- 
ports of the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision. ; 
Brazil.—The credit situation remains 
the same, as business conditions during 
July showed no improvement over June. 
Many classes of trade are reporting a 
slight falling off in business. During 
July there were 2" bankruptcies and 2 
creditors’ agreements in Rio de Janeiro. 
Peru.—Collections continue slow and 
difficult; however, no important failures 
have occurred. There has been no fun- 


Shortage of Feed and Water 


Reported to 





Head of Livestock Division 


| 





;seed or as cottonseed meal. While the 
|cotton crop was also affected by the 
; drought in the area along the Mississippi 
| River where corn and hay production is 
small, it has not been affected as seri- 
‘ously as these crops. Cottonseed will 
|somewhat alleviate the feed situation 
| there. It also appears that*the produc- 
| tion of flaxseed meal from domestic flax- 
|seed will be average or slightly above 
and will help out the feed situation in 
|some of the territory affected by the 
|drought. Since the production of wheat 
is nearly up to average, it necessarily 
follows that the production of wheat 
offal, bran, middlings, etc., will also be 
nearly up to average, unless exports of 
| wheat should be unusual, and these feeds 
| should help go alleviate some of the feed 
| shortage. 

Combining the important feed crops of 
corn, oats; barley, grain sorghum, and 
| hay into*a composite figure, on a straight 
tonnage basis. production of feed this 
year for the United States may be ex- 
pressed in a single figure of 88 per cent 
of the five-year average. Combining} 
; them on the basis of their relative feed- | 
|ing value, feed production may be ex-| 
| pressed in a single figure of 87 per cent 
| of the five-year average. In some States | 
this single figure will be as low as 60) 


' 


Southern Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, and Parts of 
Kentucky, West Virginia and Virginia 


[Continued from Page 3.] 


| next Fall. 


Promotion Urged 
For Army Officers 
With War Records 


—_}+-—- 
Advance in Rank and In- 


Federal Agency 


Says Situation Is Serious in 


; that type shows an increase of only 1 
per cent. 

Now in order that ladies of the family 
may not feel overlooked, let me take up 
a crop in which I am sure they are all 
interested, and that is broomcorn, from 
which our brooms are made. As one poli- 
| tician puts it, “it looks as though there 
would be plenty for a clean sweep next 
| Fall.” Broomcorn growers, however, will 


| 


| 


Representative Hoffman 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
recognition of honorable service per- 
formed under such trying conditions as | 
existed during the World War? | 


That the Allied Forces did not lose the | 


be more interested in the fact that the | War would indicate that their service was | f 


estimate is down 10,000 tons from the | Of some value. 

|estimate of a month ago, but is still| Due to the resignations and deaths of 
|slightly above production in any year officers of the active list and deaths of 
| since 1924, retired officers since the World War, it! 
Now the young ladies of the family|is doubtful if more than 5,000 officers 
| probably are most interested in the rice| would ultimately have been promoted 
crop, but Dr. Jones ‘has already covered | under the proviso of my bill had it been 
|that so I will try to interest the small|enacted into law. It is doubtful if it! 
boys and will talk peanuts. And the! would have resulted in there being more 
peanut situation can be summarized by|than 2,000 on the retired list in the| 
saying that the 5-cent bag will prob-|the higher grade at any_ one time. 
ably contain a few less nuts than usual} The maximum would soon diminish as! 
Farmers did not get much| officers retired for age or for physical | 
for peanuts last, Fall and the acreage| disability, unfortunately, do not re-} 
was reduced, And now the drought from| main on the retired list many years.| 
Alabama west appears to have dam-| These promotions would not have re- 
aged their crop pretty badly. If rains; sulted in any increase in retired pay | 
come soon prospects may improve, but|so the only objection seems to be that | 
the reported condition of the crop on|it might “cheapen rank.” It would seem 
the first of August was the lowest ever|that this objection might have been| 
reported. waived under the circumstances. 


Ee a a re The appointment of some thousands of | 
Law Is Predicted 





| per cent while in some States it will ap- 
;proach 100 per cent. It is the over- 
|lapping shortage of all important feed 
| crops in certain States and parts of other 
| States which has made the feed situation 
|so critical this year.” 

| The address by Mr. Shepard follows | 
in full text: ° 


| Everybody wants to know what this | 


not seem to have cheapened rank to any | 
appreciable extent. These officers, aS are 
| officers retired from the Regular Army, | 
are scattered throughout the United 
|States. Their appointment was such a| 
| “wholesale advangement” as the War 
| Department seeffféd to fear but who has 
;seen the slightest evidence of its hav-| 
‘ing “cheapened rank.” 


emergency officers to their wartime rank 
on the emergency officers retired list does | 
To Govern Branch 
Or Group Banking 








crease in Pay Upon Re-| 


| 





| American Producers Submit Memoranda to Support 
Charges of Attempt to Establish Monopoly of 
World Markets 





{ 


| “Antidumping Act, 1921.” 


i 
material in time of war. 
nese. 


camentally necessary to our national de- 
ense, 


The evidence leads to the belief that | Block Market Expansion 


Russian ore has been sold and is being 
sold at less than its fair market value 
and below its cost of production. The 
“Tron Age” article quoted above indicated 
that the loss suffered several months ago 
by the Soviet manganese export trust 
amounted to at least 6 cents a unit of 
22.4 pounds. The Antidumping Act, 
1921” on the other hand, requires that in- 
stead of a loss a profit of not less than 
8 per cent should be earned by Russia 
on such export manganese sales. 

_ Since these practices constitute viola- 
tions of the provisions of the “Anti- 
dumping act, 1921,” resulting in serious 
damage and even the wreckage of the 
growing domestic manganese industry, I 
urge that proper action be taken by the 
Treasury Department* to remedy this 
condition. In order to prevent further 
damage to the domestic manganese in- 
dustry prompt action is necessary, and 
I respectfully petition that the apprais- 
ing officers and the collectors of the vari- 
ous ports be instructed to withpold liqui- 
dation of entries of Russian manganese 
ore until the amount of the additional 
dumping duty properly chargeable shall 


* have been ascertained and assessed. 


The memoranda of E. C. Ropes, Chief; 
Russian Section. Division of Regional In- 
formation, follows irr full text: 


damental change in business conditions, | drought is doing to the milk supply. Well, 
although retail sales increased slightly'the Department of Agriculture secured 
around the national holidays. |a record of the quantity of milk produced 


: ae aatrinee ditions in Ecua-| 0" Aug. 1 by the 160,000 cows on farms 
Ecuador*—Business conditio |of crop reporters. These figures show 


Representative Campbell 
Says House Will Likely, 
Favor Suggestion of Trade 


In this connection the following ar- 
ticle appeared in the Army & Navy 
Journal July 26, 1930, page 1109: 


Now that the highest war-time rank has 


dor continued to improve during July.) 
‘In Guayaquil and vicinity the reduction | 
of excessive stocks and imports since| 
the first of the year has improved the} 
commercial outlook. Conditions are not 


that some of the cows are on short ra- 
tions. The usual proportion of the cows 
are being milked, but they are producing 


| been allowed to retired officers of the Army, 
something will probably be done for retired 
emergency officers. Many of the latter, 


Area Branches 





ward economic questions makes it possi- 


Subject: Soviet monopoly of platinum 
and manganese (Berliner Tageblatt, July 
12, 1929); 


The pallial attitude of Russia to- 


ble for a number of agricultural prod- 





[Continued from Page 5.] 


‘ | 
tirement Is Advocated by from this insidious foreign invasion is af-|have taken the next step to raising 
|forded through the provisions of the| prices and taking advantage of their 


(10) Manganese is essential to the pro-| perfectly possible proceeding; if con- 
duction of steel and is an indispensable | fined to rates under the reduction costs 
There is no|in Colombia. 
substitute to take the placd of manga-/| mistake, however, for the reduction of 
Therefore, the development of the| prices had no appreciable effect on the 
domestic manganese ore industry is fun-| volume of sales. 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 





|to shut out so far as possible, by quot- 


previous to being placed on the E. O, re- 


|less milk per cow than in any August | 


Legislation providing for control of | tired list, had risen to a rank in the Reserve 


ucts to be exported from Russia at prices 


| for six years and 8 per cent less than at | 
ithe same time last year. In some of 
|the States where the drought is most 
|severe the reduction ranges up to 20! 


so favorable in the interior. 
Colombia.—Credit has tightened fur- 
ther as business conditions are more un- 


favorable than at any time since the 
beginning of “the depression. No early. 
improvement is expected. 

Guatemala.—Collections are reported 
to be shower, with a continued contrac- 
tion of credit. The demand is said to be 
good in most lines of business, but 
neither money nor credit have been suffi- 
cient to effect an increase in turnover. 
Business during the first two weeks of 
July showed a slight improvement over 
June. Conditions are not expected to im- 
prove during August. 

Honduras.—Collections. have improved 
_ slightly on the north coast, where gen- 

eral business conditions are reported to 
be fair. In southern Honduras business 
is still depressed with the number of 
overdue bills increasing. 

Costa Rica.—The smaller importers | 
are reported to be selling out their stocks | 
to the large houses. The present depres- 
sion is eliminating a large number of the 
smaller importers who are believed to be 
on the verge of bankruptcy. The num- 
ber of drafts pending collection is in- 
creasing. 

Canada.—Business in general appears | 
to show some improvement. Collections | 
in St. John and Toronto are fair; im- 
proved in Montreal and Winnipeg; slow | 
in Regina, Calgary, and Edmonton; fair | 
to slow in Vancouver. | 

Philippines.—Collections continue slow | 
except in,the tobacco provinces, where | 
there appears to be a slight improve- 
ment. Credits continue to be closely su- 


j 
| 


| probably higher than ever before in this 
|country. On June 1 the average for all 





|show more nearly an average production 
| have more cows than they had a year 
‘ago and produce a large proportion of 


| duction in commercial 
| next Fall is in sight. 


| fected by the drought, including an area} 
|with perhaps 12 per cent of the cows 


and 30 per cent. 
In early June the production was 


cows in the herds of crop correspondents 
was 8 2/3 quarts per day, the highest 
we have ever had reported. By Aug. 1 
the average had droped to 6 2/3 quarts 
per day, slightly lower even than in 
1925, when pastures were also very poor. 
This sharp decrease in production was, 
of course, due to the hot weather and 
poor pastures, together with the short- 
age of feed in the area most affected 
by the drought. 


Real Scarcity in Country 
Is Thought Unlikely 


After the cows are in the barns next 
Fall, most of the important northern 
and western dairy States will probably 


per cow and as they appear probably to 


the commercial milk and butter fat sup- 
ply of the country, no very marked re- 
i milk production 
That is, of course, 
unless the price of milk and butter are 
so low or the price of grain is so high 
that.farmers feed less grain than usual. ; 

On the other hand, in the areas af- | 


;of Crafton, Pa., stated orally Aug. 12. 


lof the country, many farmers have so 


branch or group banking probably will 
be passed in the House during the next 
session, Representative Campbell (Rep.), 


Mr. Campbell is a member of the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 


Mr. Campbell said he believes the 
legislation will be designed along the line 
of the recommendation of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, J. W. Pol®, who 
suggested that~national banks be per- 
mitted to establish branches within trade 
areas, 


The difficulty will come, Mr, Campbell 
stated, in defining the trade areas, al- 
though he said be believes the fairest 
method would be to have branch banks 
i: either a county or a city and in the 
county adjacent thereto. The members 
of the Committee, he stated, seemed ex- 
tremely impressed with the recommenda- 
tions of Mr. Pole. 

_ The large banks may oppose such leg- 
islation, Mr. Campbell said, as it may be | 
their desire to place branch banks in| 
various parts of the country. He said | 
that he can see no reason why, for in- | 
stance, the New York banks should con- 
trol the area in the vicinity of Boston. 
and that. without legislation designed 





jafter Mr. Pole’s recommendations such 


could be the case through group banking. 

“I think the House would pass such 
a measure,” he stated, “because there is 
an increasing demand for it throughout 
the country.” He said that branch bank- 
ing will fit in better with our system 
of banking, according to his belief, and 
that branch banking will operate more 
uniformly according to the regulations 


Corps higher than that held during the 
World War. When so retired, they were 
demoted from thei peace-time rank to 
their war-time rank. A study of the situa- 
tion is being made by the War Department, 
and it is thought likely that regulations 
will be issued some time in the future to 
allow such officers the use of their peace- 
time title. It is thought that the use of 
the title and the right to wear the uniform 
of the higher rank upon occasions of cere- 
mony will be granted rather than an out- 
and-out promotion. b 

Just plain common sense and it won’t 
cheapen rank either. It does seem too 
bad that the Regular retired officer was 
barred from serving in the Reserve 


Corps. 
Bill Is Advocated 


Upon retirement for age or physical 
disability, each officer takes his place in 
some community in some part of the 
United States and becomes such an in- 
tegral part of that civil community as 
his age or state of health will permit. 
Practically never again does he appear 
in uniform. How would it cheapen rank 
if his friends and neighbors called him 
“Major” instead of “Captain,” “or 
“Colonel” instead of “Major”? Officers 
of the rank of Lieutenant Colonel are 
called “Colonel” so that grade presents 
no difficulty. It would be possible for 
four or five officers in their. declining 
years to gather at the Army & Navy 
Club, and, as a result of fitting recogni- 
tion of their long and honorable service 
under the Hoffman bill, be able to call 
each other “General” instead of “Colo- 
onel,” but it is to be hoped that this would 
not annoy anyone. As a matter of fact, 
the slight enhancement of prestige that 


‘pervised. Both import jobbers and re- 
tailers are experiencing a low turnover. 

Union of South Africa——The credit 
situation is unchanged; long terms are 
being demanded and money is tight. In- 
solvencies from January to April num- 
bered 673 as compared, with 411 during 
the last quarter. 

France.—Vice Consul Davis B. Levis 
reports that with the general slackening 
of trade and commerce in the Nantes, 
France district since last Spring, com- 
mercial credits have been curtailed and 
collections somewhat slower with re- 

uests forextensions in most merchan- 

ising lines. These conditions were not 
the result of lack of loanable funds at 
reasonable interest by banks. 
contrary, there is a great desire on the 


part of financial institutions to make | 


loans but with much care and discrimi- 
nation. As is customary in such pe- 
riods, good firms experience very little 
difficulty in securing accommodations 
while other business houses find the 
credit lines drawn tighter. 

Competition 


in credit accommodations to retailers, 
and while collections may be somewhat 
backward, the solvency and _ business 
morale of the small dealer is usually 


good and they are taken care of by their | 


suppliers when necessary. 





U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


Aug. 9 
Made Public Aug. 12 
Receipts 


Customs receipts .... 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous internal 





$1,145,609.04 
280,902.89 


revenue eee 1,145,987.52 
Miscellaneous receipts 445,008.63 
Total ordinary receipts $3,017,50808 
Public debt receipts $490,000.00 


Balance previous day 137,080,003.13 


. $140,497,511.21 
Expenditures 





Total 


General expenditures $6,241,045.74 
Ifterest on public debt 81,766.20 
Refunds of receipts 111,185.39 
Panama Canal .. 9,710.10 
Operations in special ae- 
counts 667,211.71 
Adinusted service certificate 
OY RRP 20,989.70 
Civii-service retirement 
fund TAA aay 64,883.44 
Investment of trust funds 174,700.14 
Total ordinary expendi- 
tures er $7,371 ,442.42 
Other public debt expendi- 
tures hn Ike 161,624.75 


Balance today 142,964)444.04 


Total Pe rPewreeseserses: $140,497,511.21 
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On the! 


in the’ general jobbing | 
lines is so keen that there is little change | 


|little pasturage left that they have al- 
|ready begun feeding hay and to cut 
| such corn as they have been able to grow 
\this year. They do not have enough to} 
buy grain to carry all their cows through 
the Winter and some reduction of herds 
is already taking place. Many of the 
cows kept will be on short rations be- 
fore Spring, with straw antl corn stalks 
for dessert, and>if we can judge from 
what has happened in some other areas 
after severe drought, some of the cows 
will need wheel chairs or crutches to get 
to the pastures next Spring. 

For some States this will mean re- 
duced production for another year. It 
will mean some tightening of belts on 
close. to a million farmers, but the total 
reduction in commercial supplies of milk 
and butter is hardly enough to result in 
any real scarcity in the markets of the 
country as a whole. It also looks as} 
though the number of milk cows sold 
for slaughter would be too small to re- 


cows for the dairy section are now rais- 
ing a much larger number of heifers 
than usual. 


- 


Slight Decrease in 
Tobacco Crop Noted 


| Now, “before the men folks of the 

\family have left the table let me take 
up a crop in which they particulariy 
are interested and that is tobacco. And | 
perhaps I can sum up the situation by 
saying that it looks as though 5-cent | 
cigars would be just as large and just as| 
strong as. usual, There is no particular 
shortage of tobacco in sight yet. Yet, 
on the other hand, the cloud of over- 
production, which seemed to be threat- 
ening many of the tobacco sections’ last 

| Spring, has disappeared. 

But let me stop right here and remind 
|you that the Government estimates are 
|based on conditions as reported to us on 
| the first of each month. Since the first 
|of August the principal tobacco sections 
| have had little rain, and the final produc- 





|tion of tobacco is very largely dependent | 


'on how soon rain comes. 
| The tobacco crop is very deceiving, it 
{can stand a lot of dry weather and still 


make a crop if it gets rain in time and} 


tobacco plants that appear stfinted by 


drougth often weigh out far heavier than 


expected. But in part of the toBacco ter- 
ritory farmers have already started to 
;cut to salvage what they can. Unless 


someone can tell us when to expect rain | 


| we can’t be sure what the yield will be. 
| 


| production has.been reduced 8 per cent 


jaction on a bill during the coming session. 


sult in any general scarcity of milch| 


The Department’s estimate of tobacco | 


would be effected by such advancement 
would be to the best interests of the com- 
munity in which they reside. They are 
invariably highly respected citizens and 
it woulg increase their influence for the 


prescribed by the Comptroller of the 
Currency. 

“There is a demand for a change from 
the present system,” he said, “although 
there would be jealousy on the part of : 
banking institutions in the several States | betterment of the community. 
because of Federal encroachment.” It is to be hoped that Congress will 

Mr. Campbell said part of the Commit-| vectify this odd situation this next ses- 
tee seems to favor the branch banking | sion by passing a bill providing that: 
plan, but that some also are favorable to| “Every officer having creditable World 
the group banking plan. It is probable,| War service who has been or hereafter 
he said, that whatever bill is introduced | shall have retired according to law to a 
one which most nearly compromises be-|rank equal to or higher than the highest 
tween these two plans will be the one|rank held by him during such World 
which will have the most likely chance to | War service, shall be advanced one rank 
become law. on the retired list: And provided that 

The House Committee on Banking and | officers advanced to higher rank on the 
Currency held hearings relative to this|retired list on account of World War 
matter throughout the last ‘session oftservice shall receive the retired pay of 
Congress and it is the opinion of Mr.|the rank to which promoted.” 
Campbell that the Committee will take| Make this bill apply to all the services 
jas did the wartime rank bill. 


Need Is Shown 


Congress would pass this bill as a 
matter of simple justice were the War 
Department objections withdrawn; at| 
least it would give those officers pro- 
moted under the war-time rank bill the 
retired pay of the war-time rank and 
place them upon equal footing with the 
retfred emergency officers. 

Since allowances do not enter into the 
computation of an officer’s retired pay, 
an officer only receives approximately 
one-half of his former compensation 
upon retirement. Most people think that 
he receives three-fourths, usually it is 
slightly less than one-half. This occurs 
at a time in an officer’s life when he is 





Foreign Exchange | 


New York, Aug. 12.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: ; 

In pursuance of the provisions-of see- 
tion 522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise 
imported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
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since the first of July, and if we had de- | 
tailed reports on conditions as they are | 


today, we could take off a few pounds 
|more. But the estimate as it stands 
lis 3 P 

tion being shared by practically all types 
except flue-cured, and the estimate for 


er cent below last year. the reduc- 


|the production there 


which could never be accepted by private 
exporters. As it is the most important 
aim of the present Russian foreign trade 
policy to accumulate the greatest pos- 
sible amount of foreign exchange, it nat- 
urally follows that there is a tendency 
to export even when the prices received 


production. 

2 For what significance have cost prices 
in the Russian trade policy? The sale of 
a particular product may show a loss, 
when actual cost prices and sale prices 
are compared, without seriously influ- 
encing the whole situation in Russian 
trade; what one trust loses, the other 
makes; what is lost today may be re- 
gained tomorrow. 


Difference in Exchange 
Manipulated in Dumping 


Thus the basis for a dumping process 
of extraordinary nature and with far- 
reaching aims is present in Russia, and 


of the ruble in Russia and the actual 
value abroad. There is thus added to 
dumping based on State capitalism a 
dumping based on the difference in ex- 
change. 

On the strength of these possibiiities 
the Russians have succeeded in practi- 
cally monopolizing certain world marke 
during the past yeer. The experience in 
the egg market may be remembered, also 
the attempts, not entirely successful, in 
the flax market, and also the reentry of 
Ruhsia as chief factor in the platinum 
market. There are other examples which 


might be mentioned. 


This Russian dumping has, as a mat- 
ter of fact, in some cases been of ad- 
vantage to consumers in other countries, 
because of the drop in prices which re- 
sulted. 
sians into the international platinum 
trade, prices on this metal have fallen 
from £28 per T. oz. to £13% to 14. 

_ The objejct of this policy of the Rus- 
Sians is perfectly clear; indeed there 
was no effort to conceal it. The purpose 
was to force from the market the Co- 
lombian production which had arisen 
during the absence of Russia from the 
market, and also to prevent the develop- 


ment of the deposits in Sauth Africa. | 
This object was achieved by the Russians | 


in a comparatively short time. 
Since the Colombian platinum costs 
more per ounce to produce than the 


|Russians demand for their product in 


the world market, it is no wonder that 
; suffered a very 
rapid reduction; but the Russians cer- 
tainly did not adopt this policy’ for the 


benefit of the European and American | 


consumers, but with the object of in- 
creasing the use of platinum to a con- 


siderable degree through the lowering | 


of prices, in order to concentrate in their 


hands the enlarged sales and thus es-| 


tablish the trade policy referred 
above. 

If the Russians had achieved the de- 
sired result, they then would undoubtedly 
<edhdatatitatnineaiaeniatnitdinatnate tama aeunibimiamanen 
the Civil War the act of Apr. 23, 1904, 
was passed by Congress and became a 


to 


are above or very close to the costs of | 


Since the reentry of the Rus- | 


| 





it is further extended by the difference | ther reduction of prices, with the result 
maintained between the official valuation | that their 


| 


' 
| 





| the large figures of German imports of 


| For Russian Manganese 


| 000 tons. 


Imposition of Dumping Penalty | Farm Products 
On Russian Manganese Is Urged| Advance inPrice 


Due to Drought 





Agriculture Department Says 
Early August Marked by 
Increased Cost in Grains, 
Meat and Poultry 


monopolistic position in the market; a 





Prices of farm products began to rise 
in the middle of August, the Department 
of Agriculture stated Aug. 12, but at the 
expense of crop losses by drought. Corn 
sold 14 to 15 cents a bushel higher than 
at the beginning of the month, and 
iwheat 10 to 12 cents higher. Forced 
selling in drought areas brought a tempo- 
a _— — very high priced (in| rex ement folows in ful —- The 

ermany a kilogram sells from 800 to} 
900 marks), “wey been so widely re-| . Farm products as a group began to 
placed in technical uses, particularly in| rise again, toward the middle of August, 
chemistry by substitute materials, that; aftex,/months of continuous decline. But 
the Russian policy would have failed for} many of the gains in price were at the 
this reason, if it had been successful|expense of crop losses by — . 
in reaching and holding its first planned| great areas and distress to mi ee 
stage of practical monopolization of | producers. The shortage in corn, fodder 
the- market. and eserees ry nen — oe 

In the case of i vever, for| of many lines of farm output and affects 
which iene Gant ao seus be| the underlying position of the animal ine 
found, the Russian attempt at monopoly | dustries. There is little talk of farm 
by means of dumping may lead to more surplus now but much attention is di- 
far-reaching results. We are obliged to 
think particularly of the manganese | 
market, in which the Russians at present 
are active to an extent greater than in 
any other postwar period. - 

The sales agency, which is centered in 
Germany, made contracts during the 
first six months of the Russian fiscal 
year, for an even 1,000,000 tons, of which 
the greater part naturally did flot stay 
in Germany; but we see, nevertheless, 
that the German steel industry has again 
almost’ entirely returned to the use of 
Russian manganese. But the Russian 
effort is directed quite plainly further, 


They made at least one | 


Substitutes for Platinum 


| 


in certain producing sections. The Mid- 
dle West and South were hard hit and 
few regions have wholly escaped. 


Higher Feeding Cost Rlamed 

Grains, feeds, cotton, calves, hogs, po- 
tatoes, butter and eggs, all turned gen- 
erally upward in the market the first 
half of August. Te rise in feedstuffs 
cuts both ways by adding to the burdens 
of those who are forced to buy because 
of short pastures and increasing the farm 
cost on the animal products. Forced 
selling of cattle in drought areas brings 
some temporary oversupply in cattle and 
lambs but veal calves are higher. A 
few kinds of goods besides farm products 
for the first time show a rising tendency. 
Business conditions are improving a little 
in lines which usually begin to gain at 
this time of year. 

Wheat prices made a net advance of 
10 to 12 cents per bushel during the 
first ten days of August, influenced _prin- 
cipally by an even greater advance in 
corn as a result of continued drought. 
The corn market made the most out- 
standing advance With the better grades 
quoted 14 to 15 cents per bushel higher 
than at the beginning of the month. 
Further serious damage to the crop by 
continued drought, together with an ac- 
tive demand for the diminishing supplies 
of old grain, was the principal strengthen- 
ing factor. Conditions vary in other 
parts of the Corn Belt and late corn and 
that on uplands has been seriously, and 
in some areas, irreparably damaged, 
Market stocks of corn are at a low point, 
totaling around 300,000 bushels. The 
oats market was strengthened with other 
grains and advanced 3 to 4 cents 4 
bushel. ; 

Beedstuffs markets have developed 4 
considerably stronger tone this month 
with prices averaging sharply higher. 
Unusually low carrying capacity of pase 
tures in many areas and reduced prose 
pects of the corn crop stimulated de- 
mand while offerings have been generally 
limited. Wheat feeds were unchanged 
to $3 per ton higher than a week ago in 
the central western and eastern markets. 
Demand for spot and future cottonseed 
meal at Atlanta showed a good increase. 
Prices of linseed meal were unchanged 
to $1.50 higher in the northern markets 
from Minneapolis east but central west- 
ern markets were quoted generally 
lower. 

Hay markets have strengthened con- 
siderably this month. Supplies were 
generally light and demand good from 
all classes of trade. Prairie markets 
generally advanced along with grains 
and other classes of hay. 


Cotton Prices ErrAtic 
The cotton market during the first 10 


ing lower prices other manganese pro- 
ducers and to assure a monopoly for 
itself. 

_ There is no doubt whatever that Har- 
riman, their own concessionaire, was| 
treated in a similar fashion, by develop- 
ing, contrary to his expectation, the | 
South Russian mines in Nikopol at a 
forced rate and offering the ore pro- 
duced there at prices with which it was 
well known that Harriman could not 
possibly combat. This is the reason for 


Russian ore jn 1927; there was an un-| 
questioned dumping carried on with 
Nikopol ore against the Chiaturi ore, and 
Harriman got out from under, after he 
had failed to secure control of the Niko- 
pol mines. 

At the present time the Russians have 
forced Harriman out of the Caucasus and | 
they can now direct their dumping 
moves against those countries where, as 
in the platinum market during the ab- 
sence of the Russian production, consid- 
erable new production has developed or 
where the old production, as in British 
India it has been enlarged. 

It is undoubtedly a favorable feature 
both for the European and American 
consumers that the average price for 
manganese is now only 1st 2d., while 
about four years ago it was nearly 1s. 
8d. The question is only whether the 
Russian policy will not lead to a fur- 


chief competitors can no 
longer meet them and thus a Russian 
monopoly will be reached in the man- 
ganese market, as in the platinum 
market. 

The prospects in this field for the price 
policy of the Russians are quite differ- 
ent from those in the platinum market, 
for manganese is not a metal for which 
substitutes have thus far been found to| 
as great an extent as with platinum. If 
the Russians once maintain a monopoly, 
which is quite easily possible with their 
opportunities for dumping, under the sys- 
tem where it is immaterial whether an 
export trust itself makes or loses, then 
they will very probably refuse to sell k ; 
Russian ore to those plants which have|/ days of August witnessed rather erratic 
adapted their processes at prices ac-|price movements without much net 
ceptable to the consumers, but will de-| change from the 12-cent level. A year 
mand those rates that will suit them as|ago the price stood at 17.55 cents. Some 
monopolists. reports indicated increasing offerings 
| from the interior of Texas which were in 
keeping ‘with the heavier movement | of 
new crop cotton. Domestic and foreign 
; : demand continued rather indifferent. 

Subject: Russian Manganese. The fol- | Spot transactions seemed to be largely 
lowing articles from two German papers | |jmited to small quantities in the medrum 
are submitted as,of possible interest. and better grades in the lengths % up 

The first article is called the “Export! + 1 1/32 inches inclusive, at fixed prices. 
of Russian Manganese,” and is taken| Weather conditions as affecting the cot- 
from Berliner Borsen-Zeitung, June 26,| were largely a repetitim of 


Prices at Lowest Level 





3 |ton cro 4 ; 
| 1929, The president of the State Man-| recent weeks with generally high tem- 
ganese Export Company, “Export-Mar-| peratures, rather frequent showers in 


the easfern belt and continued dryness 
in central and western districts and the 
drought intensified in most places. The 
1930 cotton production estimate, based 
on the Aug. t condition, indicates 14,- 
| 362,000 500-pound gross weight bales, 
compared with 14,828,000 in 1929. 
Recent trade prophecies that the sup- 
ply of heavy-fed beef steers had. been 
liquidated was somewhat discredited this 
|month, The season’s largest run of 
| strictly beef steers with weight arrived 
at Chicago from all the big feeding 
|States. Under such conditions and con- 
|tinued s 
the previous advances made near the 
000! first of the month, failed to hold and 
Lux-| prices registered uneven declines of 50 
emburg, 105,000 tons; France, 100,000; cents to $1 on heavy steers. Strictly 
tons,ete. |good and choice kinds weighing from 
The future prospects for the sale of| 1,000 to 1,100 pounds were largely un~- 


ganets” is quoted in the Soviet press as 
follows, in regard to the sale to date of 
Russian manganese abroad: 

Up to the present time 95 per cent of | 
the manganese to be produced at 
Chiaturi and 97 per cent of that from 
Nikopol has been sold, Actual exports of 
the company up to June 1, 1929 are 
nearyl 550,000 thousand metric tons, In| 
addition, during the present fircal year on| 
the basis of old contracts with the Harri- 
can Co. 60,000 tons of ore have been 
shipped abroad; the total export from 
Oct. 1 is therefore approximately 610,- 


Consumers of Russian manganese are: 
First, America, with 275,000 to 300 
tons; Germany, with 115,000 tons; 





| shown below: least able to stand the reduction, since|law. This act provided: | Russian manganese ore in the world| vhile yearlings scored uneven 

Austria (schilling) ............ 14.1185 practically all Officers are retired for| “* * * that any officer of the Army | market are a favorable. Prices tor | Cohn aching top of or. 

Belgium (helga) aah edee atteece 13.9875 physical disability or upon reaching the rw the araie of brigadier general | ore have almost reached the lowest possi-|” The activity shown by small packers 
aeeere Cer) + saat 2 serensens oiaet age a = 64. Officers who are phys- wl oO > credit as an omisee or| ble limit. If prices remain at this level | and city butchers has been a feature of 
| a Pas. cnseseg ne ically | disa ed must contend with the | &s = en _ ed man in the vegular or | for any considerable time, it may be pre-| the hog trade this month but big packers 
| eee fae ssesees Baume immediate necessity of drastic curtail- vounteer forces during the Civil War | dicted with certainty Yhat a large portion also take a sizeable number of hogs. 
| ‘Binland <(iarkia) ars 25170 | ment of expenses in addition to ill health, | P2 wg Moe Apr. . 1865, * * and who of the foreign competition will be forced| Hog prices fluctuated up and down at 

France (frane) cans Naeae s'oaq1 |, Some few may partially recover their nas d eretofore een, or may hereafter | out because of high costs of production. Chicago, sometimes reaching the $10 

Germany (reichsmark) ......+. 28.8885 hens ep majority do not and face a o roves, on account of wounds or dis- The second article is called ‘Russian! mark. 

Greece (drachma) teteeeees 1.2973 — - future with their lives mate- | a eg een to the service, or on ac-| Manganese for Germany,” and is taken Native lambs outsold range stock at 

Hungary (pengo) ........ seaaes 17.5984 rially s acetone due to incidents of the) count o -* after 40 years’ service, | from Koluische Zeitung, June 25, 1929.|Chicago, the former advancing 25 cents 

ets teins The seve aoe soevien. cers retired for age, face a - - secrete of the President, | The latest large sales of manganese by|or more while the latter lost fully as 

ee tee eeteeess SE cee same necessity for drastic curtail- y —_ with t . advice and consent of | the Russians to German firms have been|much. This was credited to the poor 

Poland (zloty) * "T2048 ment of expenses their few remaining |the Senate, be placed on the retired list | made at very low prices. One hundred | dressing yields from most western lémbs 
| Portugal (escudo) ............. ano4o | Years of life. At 64, they are much too|of the Army with the rank and retired ; thousand tons of washed ore have been| which included many throwouts, although 

Dement. enh eae "s958 | Old to attempt to engage in business un-| pay of one grade above that actually | sold at the price of 1s. 1d. per unit and/| apparently many thin natives as well as 

Spain (peseta) ................ 10.9357 | less they possess sufficient private funds | held by him at the time of retirement. | ton cif, and 75,000 tons of crude ore at! western iambs were being hurried to 

Sweden, (krona) LT ca ee 26.8897 ts Snamee a business of their own. i . *. ye ' ; + | a price of 1s. Per unit and ton. | market on account of feed conditions. 
armeestend {trene) cake eeenaans 19.4519 , he ree pay increase that would } moans or later, the war-time services| The Indian mines complain of their prices for feeding lambs showed iittie 

Hong; Kong (dollar) ........... 82.0625 |the Arnwy alone w “ Ge shove Wh 8 ti i be recognized by pro- | inability to deliver at these prices unless change. Limited sales of 64’s and’ finer 

Be Ter as tenses a ef rmy @ one would not exceed a total| motion to a higher grade upon retire-| cheap preferential freight rates from the strictly fleece wools in eastern markets 

China (Mexican dollar) ....2.. 27-7500 | COSt Of $20,000,000 at an average cost/ment. By waiting for 39 years, as was| mine to the port of shipment are ex-| brought 31 cents in the grease. A fairly 

China (Yuan dollar) ........... 27.6250 of $1,000,000 annually. For all services|done after fhe close of. the Civil War, tended, It is said that negotiations lead- | good demand was shown for 64’s and 

Tadta: (KOBE) ccsces cs dancncccs 36.0567 | it could scarcely amount to more than|there would be very little reason for | ing to the granting of.such preferential | ner territory wools at firm prices, some 
IUMRURA MRD 5 55 so 6 cieaaasacaanns 49.3831 $30,000,000. The average daily cost of objecting to the passing of such a bill, | delivery are in progress with the govern-| praded lots going at 75 to 77 cents 
Mingepore (dollar) RA 55.9541 the World War was $37,000,000. For and, its passing would mean very little.) ment. Until this is accomplished, the | scoured basis. 

Cena . (deliar) CLA a eae RE 108, 2188 less | than the cost of one day of the, Twelve years have already elapsed since | Indian mines cannot deliver under 1s. 2d. | Receipts of fresh killed dressed poultry 

Caba ee) askies anda’ oeeees World War the United States could sub-| the armistice. Shall Congress, held back | per unit toon. — ‘ «at the principal markets are decreasing 
Boe Sy AROS Pre stantially recognize the services| of the | by the War D artment, wait the other | _ They maintain, however, that the Rus-|and are legs than for the same.time in 
| Brazil (milreis)............... 10.3140 | Tegular. officers of all the services by| 27 for fear of cheapening rank, or shall|sians are systematically dumping, in| 1929. Supplies of western broilers o: 
titan). Mit PASABRAYD 12.0929 | Promotion and by increase in “pay when) it recognize the war-time services of | order to drive the Indian industry out of |the smaller-sizes are especially light- 

Dmeeay: (nase) cca iets ase 83.5643 | most needed to offset the drastic re-| these officers now when the recognition | business, in the same way as they are| The egg market continues genera iy 

Colombia (peso) ...+..+4+ sseeee 96.5300 | duction in pay upon retirement. will mean something more than an idle | attempting to ruin the Colombian plati- : 

Bar sliver... ccosececsssssctone SaEee Thirty-nine years after the close. of| gesture? ‘ num industry and trade in other fields, [Continued on Page 11, Column 2.] 
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State of Nebraska: 


Vepositors in failed State banks in 
Nebraska will suffer an ultimate loss of 
over $20,900,090, according to an estimate 


-of the Chief Examiner of Failed Banks, | 


A. C. Shallenberger,,in the final report 
which he has submitted to the Governor. 
Arthur J. Weaver, and which has bee 
‘approved by the Governor. fe 

The Nebraska Legislature authorizec 
the investigation of failed banks by 2 
statute adopted Apr. 22, 1929. A pre- 
liminary report was made by Mr. Shal- 
lenberger Mar. 3, 1930. (The prelimi- 
nary report was carried in full text in 
The United States Daily, Mar. 5, 1930, 
U. S. Daily, V 29.) In his final report, 
now made public, Mr. § 
states that the investigation has served 
its purpose and the work has been com- 
pleted. 

The purposes 
given 5 (1) the audit of a 


of the investigation are 
sufficient 


number of banks to determine the cause | 


of bank failures and to secure evidence 
@ (of violation of law; (2) to investigate 
liquidation and disposition of bank as- 
sets; (3) to investigate the work of the 
Guarantee Fund Commission as admin- 
istrators of the affairs of failed banks; 
and (4) to investigate the efficiency and 
effectiveness of the supervision and ex- 
amination of State banks as conducted 
by the Department of Trade and Com- 


merce. 
Economic Conditions 
Held Largely Responsible 


Economic causes are responsible for 
many bank failures, in the opinion of 
Mr. Shallenberger. The war inflation 
and postwar deflation with their —— 
expansion of credit are to be credite 
with much of the difficulty of Nebraska 
banks. Added to this are too free char- 
tering of banks and not strict enough 
sunervision, he believes. 


Essentials necessary to make the 
guaranty fund law a success were not 
observed, the report declares. it 


“brought prosperity and strength to the 
State banks and saved depositors from 
losses of millions of dollars” in the early 
years of its operation, according to the 
report, but was “discredited and de- 
stroyed b: those who should have been 
its staunchest defenders.” 

Mr. Shallenberger reports that no 
hreach of trust on the part of the guar- 
anty fund commissioners has been dis- 
covered by the investigation and audit. 
He reports great improvement in the 
past year in bank management and ad- 
ministrative supervision by the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce. 

The report follows in full text: ; 

As required by House Roll No. 565 of 
the Legislature of Nebraska under which 
I have been acting, I have the honor to 
submit to you and to the Legislature, as 
required by law, the following report 
of the investigation and audit of failed 
banks in Nebraska and the various de- 
partments charged under State laws 
with the administration and management 
of the banking business and the enforce- 
+ ment of the banking laws of Nebraska. 

I was commissioned Chief Examiner 
by vour Excellency to direct the investi- 
gation and audit as provided in House 
Roll No. 585, approved Apr. 22, 1929. 
My commission wes date’ May 2, 1929. 
Bids and estimates for the work of the 
audit were considered for about six 
weeks. The contract to do the work of 
auditing and investigation was finally 
made with the Associated Certified Pub- 
lie Accountants of Nebraska and was 
signed June 13, 1929. Three managing 
partners were cirectly in charge of the 
audit and making all reports to the 
hief Examiner. The managing part- 
=~ were Raymond H. Walker, C. P. A., 
of Lincoin, L. Moeller, C. P. A., 
of Cmana, znd M, J. Holland, C. P. A., 
of Omaha. The work of investigation 
was immedirtely begun by the force of 
audiors ond ascistants conducing the 
varius audits. Offices were established 
in the State capitol at Lincoln, Nebr. A 
copy of the conuact with the Associated 
Certified Puilic Accountants of Ne- 
braska accompanies this report as a part 
of the record of the investigation. 








henry ©. 


Investigation Covered 
Entire Field of Banking 

[ awarded the audit contract to a 
partnership of Nebraska certified public 
recountants for the reason that I satis- 
fied myself that they were qualified to 
fo the work. Their bid was much the 
lowest made, both as to per diem cost 
and other expenses. I am glad to re- 
port that the work of the Nebraska ac- 
‘countants has been thorough and satis- 
factory. Actval work by the auditors 


began in’ June, 1929. I had hoped to 
complete the investigation by July 1, 
1930. Investigation and audits of cer- 


tain banks and departments of banking 
could not be completed at that date, so 
I have continued the investigation for 
- another month and the work under my 
direction as Chief Examiner was finished 
‘@ w: Aug. 1, 1930. 
* "se investigation has covered the en- 
tive field of State banking in Nebraska. 
It has included an examination into the 
operations and management cf the De- 
partment of Trade and Commerce and 
an audit of their financial siatements, 
administrative expenses and collection 
and disbursements of the guaranty fund 
assessments, 
During the period from 1919 to May 
~4; 1929, when the Guaranty Fund Com- 
mission was abolished, 270 banks were 
closed by the Department of Banking. 
From Maw 1. 192% to July 1, 1930, &3 
State banks were closed, or a total of 
353 banks failed since 1919. Two 
hundred and twenty-five were closed in 
the six-year period during which the 
guaranty fund operated. Since June, 
2929, this office has had under investiga- 
. tion and audit 116 banks, 74 sale asset 
trusts and the cuditors’ reports are on 
file in this office or w'th the Attorney 
General for his information. In addi- 
tion to the ebove reports the auditors 
have made to this office seven specia: re- 
ports on certain banks and three general 
reports as follows: Operation and dis- 
position of depcs'tors’ guaranty fund, the 
administration fund of the Guaranty 
Fund Cominission and the 74 Sale Asset 
Trusts Fund. 6 
This investigation has served its pur- 
pose and fini hed the work it was ap- 
“pointed to co. Every failed bank for 
which there has been a request for an 
investigation from depositors’ commit- 
"a@ecs has been audited. Wherever reli- 
ble information indicated reasons for 
ah audit, 
4 











Reforms in Banking Advised 


Schallenberger | 


| 


’Final Report to Governor Says Economic Con- 


onsible for Situation; 


Ra 


Lincoln, Aug. 12. 


'demand from interested parties. No 
| petitions for further investigations are 
|on file in this office. 

Public hearings have been held wher- | 
ever petitioned for by depositors’ com- 
mittees. A representative of the At- 
orney General’s office has attended each | 
iearing to conduct the legal examina- 
ions and a competent court reporter has 
made a record of the evidence introduced. 
The record of these hearings is on file 
in this office. The public hearings held 
‘had a salutary effect on public opinion 
‘and, together with the reports of bank 
audits published in the public press, have 
given the people the information neces- | 
sary to a correct understanding of the 
reasons for the disastrous bank failures 
that came upon them. 


Wide Jmprovement Found 
In Banking Administration 


The Department of Trade and Com- 
merce, acting under the new law recom- 
| mended by your Excellency, is investigat- 

ing with its own auditors and examiners, 
all banks that have failed since the new 
' law was enacted. The Attorney General 
is conducting the prosecutions of all vi- 
olations of the State’s banking laws when | 
reported .» him. If the present rule of 
j strict administrative supervision, rigid} 
‘enforcement of banking laws and prompt 
punishment of those who violate them 
had been pursued in the past, there woul 
have been no need for the creation of 
this office. 

During the year this office has been 
investigating bank failures, their causes 
and results, great improvements have 
taken place both as to bank management | 
and administrative supervision by the! 
Banking Bureau. Under the manage- 
| ment of the new Banking Commissioner, 
Mr. George Woods, our banking laws are 
being enforced. Past abuses are no| 
longer permitted. As a consequence, 
failures are few and should soon be a 
thing of the past. Restoration of sound | 
banking is rapidly building the founda- 
tion of public confidence and credit, 
which is essential to public prosperity. 
The Banking Commissioner is appointed | 
for. ix years and can only be removed! 
for cause, thereby taking the supervi- 
sion of banks out of the field of politics. 
With banks and bank credits on a sound 
basis, further expendit#re of public 
money for investigation of past failures 
where possibilities of prosecution or re- , 
coveries are outlawed, is unwarranted. 

I wish to thank your Excellency for | 
the very earnest and unqualified sup- 
port you have given me while endeavor- 
ing to carry out the mandate of the 
Legislature and the important duties you 
entrusted to me when you appointed me 
to the management of this office as Chief 
Exeminer. I have had much valuable 
assistance from the various departments 
‘of State dealing with the State banking 
business and the Attornev General’s office, 


Purpose of Investigation | 
And Audit Are Defined 


The title and first section of the act 
of the Legislature authorizing the crea- 
tion of this office defines the purpose 
of the investigation and audit as follows: | 

“Title: An act relating to banks and 
banking and providing for an investiga- | 
tion and audit of the business transac- 


tions and activities of the Guarantee | 
Fund Commission, the Department of 
Trace and Commerce and Bureau of | 


Banking, and receivers of State banks in| 
receivership; providing methods of pro-| 


cedure and rules and regulations for 
said investigation and audit;  provid-| 
ine that the Attorney General shall! 


give such assistance and help in said 
investigation and audit as shall be re- 
quested by the Governor and that all 
information arising out of said investi- 
gation and audit which indicates viola- 
tion of law, fraud ee negligence, shall be | 
reported to the Attorney General for 
action; providing penalties for the viola- 
tion of this act and for failure to com- 
ply with the requests of the Governor 
and those acting for or with him in con- 
ducting said investigation and audit; 
providing for a report of said investiga- 
tion and audit; providing for an appro- 
priation of $150,000, or as much thereof | 


_ 








Prices on Farm Products 
Advance in Early August 


{Continued from Page 19.) 
steady to firm so far this month, The; 
trade reports that it is having to draw| 
upon the reserves in storage much earlier | 
this year than usual; primarily, however, 
for eggs of fancy quality whenever there | 
is a shortage in the daily supply. It ic| 
not thought, though, that the withdraw- | 
als from storage at this time will be} 
sufficiently large to cause any material | 
lowering of stocks before the opening of | 
the usval cold storage season. | 

The tone of the butter markets con-| 
tinued firm with prices one-fourth to 1 
cent higher than at the first of the 
month. On the basis of the lighter ar-| 
rivals alone, prices could have advanced | 
further. Many large users of butter be-| 
gan working on their storage stocks | 
rather than follow the price advances on 
current arrivals. Operators in genera! | 
feel that the buying power of the public 
has been reduced by lack of the usual) 
steady income during the past year or 
eight months. 

The firm tone which characterized the 
cheese markets at Wisconsin shipping| 
points culminated in another one-half 
cent advance on all styles. In line with 
*higher replatement costs, cheese quota- 
tions at the principal distributing mar- 
kets advanced also. The net_ into- 
storage movement of cheese during July 
was approximately 800,000 pounds 
lighter than during the same month last 
year. 

Production of vegetables for canning 
or manufacture wil] not be in propor-| 
tion to the increased plantings this year, 
en account of the drought. Snap beans 
and sweet corn are expected to fall be- 
low last year’s output and tomatoes will 
be scarcely more plantiful. Prices of 
|potatoes advanced on the decreasing 
supply. The Kaw Valley, Kansas, season 
was about ended, and Cobblers were! 
higher there at $1.45 to $1.50 per 100 
pounds. Terminal merkets were higher, 
nearly everywhere. Eastern Shore! 
stock advanced to a range of $2.75 to 
$4 per barrel. The Chicago carlot mar-| 
ket quoted midwestern Cobblers at $1.85) 


to $1.90 per 100 pounds. Watermeions | 


it has been ordered without | advanced as well as cantaloupes. 


| Western and Pico 


| future. 


Changes in Status 
—_ 


State Banks 


California: Will C. Wood, Superintendent 
of Banks, has announced: 

Bank of America, of California, Los An- 
geles, purchased all the business of the 
(Los Angeles) 
of the Bank of Italy, N. T. & S. A., San 
Francisco, 

Bank of America, of California, 
geles. voluntarily closed branch 
366 14th Street, Oakland. 

Montena: Arthur J. Lochrie, 
tendent of Banks, has announced: 

Forsyth State Bank, Forsyth, 





Superin- 


and the 


branch | 


| 


Los An- | 
office at 


American National Bank, same place, con- 


, Solidated under title of former, 





|as may be necessary, for the purpose of 
intent and object of | 


carrying out the 
this act, end declaring an emergency to 
exXIst. 

Be it enacted by the people of the 
State of Nebraska: ‘Section 1. The Gov- 


ernor of the State of Nebraska is hereby | 


empowered, authorized and directed to 
cause at once to be made a thorough 


|investigation and audit of the business 


transactions and activities of: 
“(a) The Guarantee Fund Commission 


, and its members, officers, agents and em- 


ployes, in connection with the handling 


and management of the affairs and as- 


sets of such State banks as have come 


| 1927, 


under the control or supervision of the | 


Guarantee Fund Commission since 
creation by law. 

“(b) The Department of Trade and 
Commerce and Bureau of Banking and 
their officers, agents, examiners and em- 
ployes, since Jan. 1, 1919, in connection 
with the supervision and examination 
of going State banks and the liquidation 
of failed State banks. 

““(c) All receivers of State banks in 


receivership, appointed since Jan. 1, 1919, | i ; 
| who engage in the sale of coal as a reg- 


and their agents and employes, in con- 


!nection with the sale of the assets of 
{said banks and the expense of liquida- 
' tion. 


its | 


;sale and 


Three Coal Agencies Charged P roposed Bond 
With Unfair Business Methods 


Complaint by Federal Trade Commission Names 311) 
Member Companies and Officers and Boards 
Of Directors 





Charges of unfair business prac- 

tices have been brought against 
three western coal associations by 
the Federal Trade Commission, it 
was revealed Aug, 11. The com- 
plaint, issued Aug. 9, names 311 
member companies and the officers 
and boards of directors. 

The associations involved are the 
Idaho Coal Dealers’ Association, the 
Utah Coal Producers’ Association 
and the Retail Fuel Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of Utah. (Publication of the 
full text of the complaint began in 
the issue of Aug. 12 and concludes 
in the present issue.) 

Paragraph 4; Sid respondents, named 
in the caption hereof and also named 
and described in paragraphs 1, 2 and 
3 of this complaint, on or about Oct. 28, 
entered into understanding, 
agreement, combination or conspiracy 
among themselves, and with and through 
said respondent associations, to restrain, 
restrict and suppress competition in the 
distribution of coal in inter- 
state commerce, embracing a large terri- 


an 


|tory and including the States of Utah, 


Idaho and parts of other States, by then 
and thereby agreeing among themselves 
that only those persons, partnerships or 
corporations shall be regarded as: retail 
coal dealers, or legitimate coal dealers, 


ular business, buying to sell again, and 


'who shall own and operate a yard and 


*“*(d) All hearings in this inquiry shall ; 


be made public after due notice given, 


and in so far as practicable, shall be held, 


‘in the localities where the bank under c — : 
jinquir® isgor was located and doing|to those retail dealers within said _ter- 
ll general hearings shall be vitory, only who are embraced within 


business. 
held at the State capitol.” 

In conformity with the language and 
mandate of the act, this investigation 
has had certain principal purposes in 
view: 

First—The audit of a sufficient number 
of banks to determine the cause of the 


| 


| 


keep an office and display a sign and 
have a stock of coal and scales at the 
yard to weigh the same, and that the 
sale and distribution of coal in inter- 
state commerce be restricted to the sale 


and who fulfill the said above-defined 
requirements in order to be regarded as 
a legitimate retail coal dealer; and that 
no coal shall be sold and shipped or sold 
or shipped in interstate commerce, or 
otherwise, to any but those retail coal 


‘dealers who meet such requirements; it 


‘many bank failures in Nebraska and to! 


secure evidence of law violations by bank ; 
officers that would result in the punish- | 


{ment of guilty offenders. 


Second--To investigate the liquida- 


;tion and disposition of bank assets and 


to protect as far as possible the inter- 
ests of depositors. 

Third—To investigate and report on 
the work of the Guarantee Fund Com- 
mission as administrators of the affairs 
of failed banks. 

Fourth—To investigate and report on 
the efficiency and effectiveness of the 
supervision and examination of State 
banks as conducted by the Department 
of Trade and Commerce. 

The auditors’ reports on file in this 
office show the causes and reasons for 
the bank failures of the past and _indi- 
cate needed administrative reforms 
necessary to insure sound banking in the 
Most of the reforms recom- 
mended have been enacted into law by 
the Legislature upon recommendation 


|of your Excellency. 


The investigation was authorized by 
legislative act to cover a period of 10 
years beginning with 1919 but, since the 
Statute of Limitations begins to run 


| 
' 


| 
| 


| 


being a well-known fact that a large 
number of retail coal dealers within 
said territory above described did not 
and could not meet the requirements 
sO agreed upon in order to be regarded 
as a retail coal dealer as defined and 
agreed upon by said respondents; and 
which said agreement was entered into 
to prevent coal producers from seliing 
and shipping or causing to be sold or 
shipped coal to retail coal dealers in the 
States of Idaho, Utah, Oregon, or other 
States, who are not members of any of 
said respondent associations or who are 
not embraced within the definition of a 
retail coal dealer as defined by said 
agreement. 


Agreement to Restrict 
Consumers Charged 
Said respondents, at or about the time 


|reterred to, also entered into the further 


against most violations of criminal stat- | 


utes after three years. I centered the 
work of the auditors and examiners upon 
failures since May 1, 1923, when 


lished. It would be a waste of public 
money to work on cases that could only 
result in findings of no value as basis 
for legal action in the courts because 
outlawed by Statute of Limitations. 

The section of the report discuss- 
ing causes of bank failures, unsafe 
expansion of credit and the guaranty 
law will be printed in full text in 
the issue of Aug. 14. 


the 
|Guarantee Fund Commission was estab- | 


understanding, agreement, 


with and through said respondent asso- 
ciations, wherein it was agreed that it is 
and shall be the exclusive business of 
the retail coal dealers—meaning those 
fulfilling the requirements agreed upon 
by said respondents in order to be known 
as retail coal dealers—and not the busi- 
ness of coal producers to sell to anc 
serve the following described consumers: 

(a) All domestic consumers; (b) all 
State, county and municipalities, and 
schools where truck or wagon service is 
required in order to make delivery; (c) 
coal sold and delivered to employes of 
industrial concerns. 

The effect of which ‘said agrecment 
was and is to restrict and allot the Sale 
of coal in interstate commerce to the 
above-named coal consumers exclusively 
to the members of the said retail dealers 


Shift of Bank Deposits to City Areas 
Found to Be Negligible in Minnesota 





Evidence Showing Concentration of Funds in Large 
Centers Said to Be Lacking 








[Continued from Page 1.] 


and increased moderately in 
$531,755,000, which was the largest 
amount on record. In the depression of 
1921, the desposit total decreased about 
10 per cent, but made up most of this 
decrease during the succeeding four 
years. Since the close of 1925, there has 


been a gradual but steady decrease in| 
rural bank deposits in Minnesota, and at | 


th 


e close of 1929 they totaled $441,281,- | 


000, a decrease of 17 per cent from the| 


1930 volume, but an increase of 90 per 
cent over the 1913 volume. 

Deposits in towns of all sizes followed 
the same general trends during the pe- 
riod under study, although there were 
very significant differences in details. In 
towns with 100 inhabitants or less the 
recovery in deposits after 1921 brought 
the total to a peak in 1925, which was 
higher than the 1920 peak. Also, in 
towns with 6,000 inhabitants or more, a 
new high record was established in 
1926. 

The three most interesting groups of 
towns on account of their resistance to 
the general shrinkage of deposits are the 


| 


communities of 100 inhabitants or less,| 


the group having 1,001 to 2,000 inhabit- 
ants, and the group with populations of 
over 6,000 people. The first of these 


| three grdups, namely, the group of very 


small towns, experienced a growth of | 


more than 400 per cent in deposits be- 


at the close of 1929 they had deposits 
300 per cent larger than in 1913. De- 
posits in this group of towns decreased 
23 per cent between the peak year and 
1929, 

Towns having populations from 1,001 
to 2,000 people experienced an increase 


{in deposits of 116 per cent between 1913 


and 1920. Deposits in these towns were 


|95 per cent larger in 1929 than in 1913, 


and were only 9 per cent smaller than in 
the peak year. 


|tween 1913 and their peak in 1925, and) 


1920 to est percentage increases occurring in the 


groups of smaller cities. Similarly, de- 
creases since the peak year occurred in 
all groups but have been of varying 


amounts, and were too irregular for gen- | 


eralization. 
Deposits in rural Minnesota towns (000’s 
omitted). Population groups, A: 
A 1913 Peak Year 1929 
100 .... $2,322 $12,063 ('25) $9,284 
To 200 ..,, 7,014 23,.531('20) 15,674 
To 300 .,,. 11,525 32,421(°20) 21,193 | 
To 400 ..,. 13,195 36,1382 (’20) 21,551 
To 600 ,,,. 20,871 50,390 ('19) 38,866 
To 800 .,,, 17,788  41.706('20) 32.799 | 
To 1,000 ,,,, 13,851 31,302 ('20) 24,058 
To 2,000 .,,, 44,052 95,019('20) 86,102 
To 4,000 .... 30,236 65,608 ('20) 50,768 
To 6,000 .... 17,134 35,493 ('20) 30,778 
Over 6,000 .. 54,414 114,654 ('26) 110,213 
All rural 
banks, .$231,902 $531,755 (’20) $441,281 


It has been commonly stated that de- 
posits in rural areas are being concen- 
trated in the larger cities at the expense 
of deposit volume in the smaller commu- 
nities. It cannot bé denied that many 
instances of this shift in deposits have 
occurred, but the net effect of such mi- 
gration of deposits in rural Minnesota 
have been negligible. In 1913, 37 pei 
cent of all rural bank deposits was held 
by hanks in towns whose 1920 population 
was less than 1,000 people. Precisely 
the same percentage of rural bank de- 
posits in 1929 was held by banks in these 
smaller towns. Furthermore, banks in 


‘towns with 100 persons or less held only 


The largest cities in rural Minnesota—, 


those with populations of over 6,000—ex- 
perienced an increase of 111 per cent in 
deposits between 1913 and 1926. Their 
deposits in 1929 were 103 per cent larger 
than in 1913, and only 4 per cent smaller 
than in the peak year, 


The towns in all population groups} 
showed incréases between 1913 and the | rid 
peak year of varying amounts, the larg-| ness growth in cities of this size. 


1 per eent of rural bank deposits in 
1913, whereas in 1929 they held more 
than 2 per cent of these deposits. The 
only evidence that any significant change 
in theshabitat of bank deposits has oc- 
curred appears in the record of cities hav- 
ing populations of over 6,000 people. 
Banks in these larger cities held 23 per 
cent of the rural Minnesota deposits in 
1913, and had increased their percentage 
of the total held to 25 per cent in 1929. 
This does not necessarily mean that de- 
posits have moved in any volume from 
the smaller towns to the larger towns, 
since it may eually well be construed to 
reflect the greater increase in deposits 
due to more rapid population and busi- 


combination | 
and conspiracy among themselves, and | 


associations named in paragraphs one 
and three of this complaint, or to those 


‘retail coal dealers in said territory who 


fulfill the agreed requirements to be rec- 
ognized as legitimate coal dealers, ex- 
cluding all those retail coal dealers who 
do not come within the definition of a 
retail coal dealer as defined by saad 
agreement herein mentioned. 

Said respondents, at or about the time 
above mentioned, also entered into a 
further understanding, agreement, com- 
bination and conspiracy among them- 
selves, and through said respondent as- 


agreed that it is the exclusive business 
of the coal producers to serve and sell 
to the following coal purchasers: 

(a) Coal direct to retail coal dealers, 
railroads, steamship companies, smelters, 
sugar factories, and other industrial 
plants, provided said industrial plants 
jare provided with an industrial spur and 
provided further that said industrial 
plants do not resell or dedistribute the 


Issue Defended 





Plan to Improve New Jersey 
Highways Explained by 
State Senator 





State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Aug. 12. 


The proposed $100,000,000 bond issue, | 


| Which will be submitted to the voters of 


New Jersey at the November election, 
and the uses to Which the money will 
be put, are defended in a statement just 


; issued by the President of the State 


| 


| eliminations, 
| tional 


saa : ; | acquisition by : Ss Jater Policy 
sociations, wherein and whereby it was| 7. the State Water Policy 


Senate, Arthur N, Pierson. 
Senator Pierson is the sponsor of the 


; bond issue. The plan calls for spending 


$65,000,000 for road and bridge improve- 
ments, $18,000,000 for grade-crossing 
$10,000,000 for  institu- 
building and $7,000,000 for the 


Commission of water supply sites. 
The statement by Senator Pierson was 
prompted by criticism that ‘the voters 


| have not been informed as to the manner 


cecal purchased by them for other uses| 
and purposes not directly connected with | 


the indust1‘al enterprise. 

(b) That the coal producers may sell 
to the United States Government, to the 
State, to counties and municipalities and 
schools, where such institutions are pro- 
vided by industri-] spurs, or tracks at 
the place of deliver and where no truck 


or wagon service or delivery is required. | by bonds for the Institutions Depart- | 
ment, would only be for a_ period of | 


The effect of which said agreement 
was and is to limit and allot the sale of 
coal in interstate commerce to the above- 
named coal purchasers exclusively to the 
members of the Utah Coal Producers’ 
Association mentioned in paragraph 2 
|or this complaint, or to others in the 
business of coal production only. 

The above agreement was entered into 
by and between said associations and the 
members thereof, who reside in different 
States and transact business involving 
jthe sale and distribution of coal in inter- 


| 


state commerce, and the above being an 


interstate agreement, and all of said re- 


spondent associations and members since 


said date above stated have cooperated 
together and with each other to fulfill 
and carry out said 
agreements. 


Alleged Restrictive 
Agreements Outlined 


Paragraph 5: For more than two years 
last past, said above and within named 
respondents have, in order to carry out 
and make effective the aforesaid under- 
takings, understandings and agreements, 
cooperated together and with others in 
the following acts, practices and con- 
duct: 

(a) The members of the said respond- 
jent associations and said associations, 
through its offigers, agents and employes, 
| all acting in uhison and with a common 
| purpose of carrying out and fulfilling 
said agreement hereinabove referred to, 
restrict the sale of coal by the coal pro- 


who are members of said retail coal 
dealers’ associations within the territory 
above named, or to those qualified to be- 
come association members—such qualifi- 
cations being those specified by respond- 
ent associations and members thereof— 
or to railroads, steamship companies, 
smelters, sugar factories and other in- 
dustrial plants, provided said industrial 
plants are provided with an industrial 
spur and provided further that said in- 
dustrial plants do not resell or redistrib- 


| uses and purposes not directly connected 
with industrial enterprise; and also to 
| the United States Government, States, 


;in which the various sums asked were) 
; determined and that the wisdom of in , 


creasing the State debt to such an extent 
has not been demonstrated. 

Senator Emerson L. Richards, of At- 
lantic County, an opponent of the bond 
scheme, claims that the interest and 
carrying charges would be 


He also 
disputes that any considerable 
from direct taxation will be afforded, 
declaring that the repeal of the present 


half mill tax for institutional building, | 
which is promised if $10,000,000 is raised | 


about three years, 


Committees Are Named 
For Securities Group 


State of North Carolina: 

Raleigh, Aug. 12. 
_ Committees of the National Associa- 
tion of Securities Commissioners for the 


year 1930-1931 have been appointed by | 


M. 
Commis- 


the president of the association, I. 

Bailey, Assistant Securities 

sioner of North Carolina: 
The executive committee of the asso- 


| ciation is composed of Mr. Bailey, as 


above-mentioned | 


| Georgia, second vice president; Donald 
iL. 


ducers to those retail coal dealers only , 


chairman; Mark D. McCallister, Oregon, 
vice president; Mrs. Orrie De La Parelle, 


Pomeroy, Minnesota, secretary and 
treasurer; George C. Peery, Virginia; Ed 
R. Hicks, Arkansas, and Mark W. 
Rhodes, Indiana. 

Chairmen of the committees named by 
President Bailey follow: Membership, 
Donald L. Pomeroy. Minnesota; educa- 


tion and publicity, S. L. Ostrem, Iowa; | 


industrial securities, Watson Washburn, 
New York; investment trust securities, 
J. E, Sullivan, New Hampshire; real es- 
tate mortgage bonds, F. T. Stockard, 
Missouri; interstate securities transac- 


tions, A. W. Geissinger, Ohio; stock ex- | 


changes, L. E. Shippee, Connecticut; in- 


stallment investment securities, Mark D. | 


McCallister, Oregon; uniform applica- 
tion and report forms, Arthur G. Gar- 
land, California; security advertising, R. 
C. Clark, Vermont; publie utility securi- 
ties, David H. Jackson, Illinois; oil se- 
curities, R. E. MeNellis, Tennessee. 


| Program and entertainment committees 


| 


counties and municipalities and schools | 
where such institutions are provided by | 
industrial spurs or tracks at the place | 


of delivery or where no truck or wagon 
service or delivery is required. 

(b) Respondent associations and mem- 
bers thereof, all acting in unison, agree 
{to and do carry out the agreement that 
| none but the members of said retail coal 
dealers associations, or those retail 
dealers who are regarded as qualified for 
membership in such associations—such 
quaiifications having hereinbefore been 


will be named later. 





duties and for other purposes,” approved 
Sept. 26, 1914. 

Wherefore, the premises considered, 
the Federal Trade Commission, on this 
9th day of June, A. D. 1930, now here 


| |issues this its complaint against said re- 
| ute the coal purchased by them for other | 


spondents, 

Notice: Notice is hereby given you, 
each and all the respondents named in 
the caption and in paragraphs 1, 2 and 
3 hereof, that July 11, A. D., 1980, at 
2 o’clock in the afternoon is hereby fixed 
as the time and the offices of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in the City of 


|; Washington, D. C., as the place, when 
jand where a hearing will be had on the 


j}to cease 


determined by said agreement—shall sell | 


coal to domestic consumers, States, coun- 
ties, and municipalities and schools wheye 
| truck or wagon service is required in 
order to make delivery, and also coal 
sold and delivered to employes of. in- 
dustrial concerns; and that no such sale 
shall be made by nonassociation mem- 
bers, or independents so called, or those 
who do not belong to either of said as- 
sociations and who are not qualified, as 
above set out, for such membership. 

(c) Respondent associations and mem- 
| bers thereof, all acting in unison, agree 
|to and do carry out the agreement that 
}no independent or nonassociation retail 
|coal dealer within the said territory above 
| set out shall be furnished with coal in 
| order to carry on his requirements as a 
retail coal dealer. 

(d) The above agreements are en- 
| forced also by means of correspondence, 
oral conversations and agreements and 


| at meetings and in other ways and 
means. 
| Competitors Said  , 


To Have Been Injured 


The result and effect of the maiters, 
| things and practices as hereinbefore set 
out and alleged in this complaint, has 
| been and now is substantially to lessen 
and restrict competition in the purchase, 
| sale and distribution of coal in the States 
|of Idaho, Utah and in certain parts of 
| Oregon and other States; also to prevent 
producers of coal from selling the same 


charges set forth in this complaint, at 


which time and place you shall have the, 


right, under said act, to appear and show 
cause why an order should not be en- 
tered by said Commission requiring. you 
and desist from the violation 
of the law charged in the complaint. 


You are notified and required, on or 


| before said date, to file with the Com- 


|to retail coal dealers who are not mem- | 
| bers of respondent retail coal dealers as- | 
sociations or not qualified to become such} 


members; and to allot certain interstate 
| trade in coal, hereinabove mentioned, ex- 
!clusively to members of the said respond- 
;ent retail coal dealers associations, and 
also to allot certain interstate trade in 
coal, as hereinbefore set out, exclusively 
|to members of the respondent Utah Pro- 
‘ducers Association; to enhance the cost 
| of coal to the consumers above the prices 
| which would prevail therefor under nor- 
mal, natural and open competition; to 
injure all competitors, and to hinder the 
| natura! flow of commerce in said coal in 
the channels of inte-state trade. 
Paragraph 6: The above acts and 
things done by respondents are all to 
the injury and prejudice of the public 
and respondent’s competitors and consti- 
tute unfair methods of competition in 
/commerce within the intent and meaning 
Lof sectién 
led “An Act to create a Federal Trade 
‘Commission, to define its powers and 


5 of an Act of Congress, enti- | 


mission an answer to the complaint. If 
answer is filed appearance on that date 
will not be required and the hearing on 
the charges will be postponed to a later 
date, due notice of which will be given. 
The Rules of Practice adopted by the 
Commission with respect to answers or 


almost as/! 
‘much as the total’of thé bonds and for| 
| that reason is poor financing. 
relief | 


‘Means to Remove 
Feldspar From 


Quartz Devised 


‘Process Is Commercially 


Feasible, Bureau of Mines 
Learns in Study With Uni- 
versity of Utah 


A commercially feasible process for 
| Separation of quartz and feldspar is be- 
| lieved to have been devised by the Bureau 
of Mines, working in cooperation with 
ithe University of Utah at Salt Lake City, 
according to a statement issued Aug. 12 
by the Department of Commerce. 

The uses of these two minerals when 
;pure are almost innumerable and they 
{command a relatively high price, it was 
explained. The two are found together 
invariably, often contaminated with other 
riinerals. 

The method developed causes flotation 
of the feldspar particles by means of 
certain reagents that are relatively mex- 
pensive and easily obtained. The full 
text of the statement follows: 

Quartz and feldspar constitute a large 

part of the earth’s crust and also are 
the most widely distributed of all min- 
erals says the United States Bureau of 
Mines. The uses of these minerals are 
almost innumerable and when pure they 
are much sought for and command a 
relatively high price. 
' Feldspar and quartz not only occur 
contaminated with other minerals, but 
invariably are found together, generally 
| quite intimately intermixed. These facts, 
j especially the latter, account for the 
| present market status of these minerals 
in spite of the universal distribution and 
unlimited quantities of the same. 

Feldspar is obtained in commercial 
quantities from especially favored local- 
| ities where certain portions of the 
earth’s crust cooled very slowly, thereby 
causing the feldspar and also quartz to a 
lesser extent, to form in relatively large 
| pure crystals. These large crystals of 
pure feldspar are hand picked from the 
iiixture of minerals. At the present 
time this is our only source of pure 
| feldspar. 

There is need, therefore, of a method 
| of mechanical separation for treating the 
vastly larger supply of quartz-feldspar 
|minerals, which at present cannot be 
hand-picked because the component min- 
;erals are too finely dispersed. Hence, a 
;commercially feasible process for the 
separation of quartz and feldspar would 
/not only reduce the present cost of feld- 
| spar, but would would likewise also af- 
ford a supply of quartz, for in a general 
! way, what has been stated concerning 
feldspar also applies to quartz. There- 
|fore, an efficient mechanical method for 
‘the separation of quartz and feldspar 
would result in obtaining two useful com- 
|modities from an at present worthless 


| material. 

Moreover, if a commercially feasible 
process is devised for the separation of 
| quartz and feldspar, it will have a direct 
| bearing on the beneficiation of the non- 
'ferrous base metal ores, due to the al- 
|most universal presence of quartz and 
feldspar as a worthless and objectionable 

| dilutent in such ores. 
| In order to assist the mining industry 
|to devise a commercially feasible process 
‘for the separation of quartz and feld- 
| spar, the Intermountain Experiment Sta- 
|tion of the United States Bureau of 
Mines, in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Mining and Metallurgical Re- 
{search of the University of Utah, Salt 
| Lake City, Utah, has made a study of 
the problem, and as a result of the work 
‘that has been done, it is believed that 
a method has been devised which will 
meet the requirements. Moreover, in 
connection with the work, considerable 
data have been obtained which will be 
a distinet contribution to our present 
| knowledge of flotation. 
| In connection with the work done by 
|the Bureau of Mines, it was found that 
carefully controlled minute amounts of 
certain reagents would cause the feld- 
spar particles to float and did not af- 
; tect the quartz similarly. By this treat- 
ment 90 per cent of the feldspar of a 
| quartz-feldspar ore was floated and this 
| flotation product contained more than 90 
‘per cent feldspar. The necessary quan- 
tities of the reagents range from a few 
{hundredths to one-half pound per ton of 
‘ore. These reagents are all relatively 
| inexpensive and are easily obtained. 
; Further work is to be done on this 
problem, and later the results will be 
;published in the form of a Bureau of 
Mines technical paper. 





failure to appear or answer (Rule III), 


provide as follows: 
(1) In ease of desire to contest the 


proceeding the respondent shall, within | 


such time as the Commission shall allow 
(not less than 30 days from the service 
of the complaint), file with the Commis- 
sion an answer to the complaint. Such 
answer shall contain a short and simple 
statement of the facts which constitute 
the ground of defense. Respondent shall 
specifically admit or deny or explain 
each of the facts alleged in the com- 
plaint, unless respondent is without 
knowledge, in which case respondent 
shall so state, such statement operating 


as a denial. Any allegations of the com- | 
plaint not specifically denied in the an- | 


swer, unless respondent shall state in 
the answer that respondent is without 
knowledge, shall be deemed to be ad- 
mitted to be true and may be so found 
by the Commission. 

(2) In case respondent desires to 
waive hearing on the charges set forth 
in the ¢omplaint and not to contest the 
proceeding, the answer may consist of a 
statement that respondent refrains from 


contesting the proceeding or that re- | 


spondent consents that the Commission 
may make, enter and serve upon 
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re- | 
spondent an order to cease and desist | 
from the violations of the law alleged | 


in the complaint, or that respondent ad- 
mits all the allegations of the complaint 
to be true. Any such answer shall be 
deemed to be an admission of all the 
allegations of the complaint and to au- 
thorize the Commission to find such al- 
| legations to be true. 

| (3) Failure of the respondent to ap- 
| pear or to file answer within the time as 
| above provided for shall be deemed to be 
/an admission of all allegations of the 
| complaint and to authorize the Commis- 
| sion to find them to be true and to waive 
| hearing on the charges set forth in the 


| complaint. 





Many Fortunes 


in the United States have 
been made jn equities. If you 
believe, as we do, that our 
country will continue to grow 
relatively as fast as in the past, 
then vou believe with us that 
this is an opportune time to 
invest a certain proportion of 
your prinvipal in convertible 
preferred stocks of the larger 
companies and common stocks 
of leng established corpora- 
tions of proven worth. 


Send for our 
Investment Recommendations 
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Need of Business Management 


in Spending Public Money + + 





Elimination of Waste and Inefficiency in 
Government Offers Difficulty under Popular 
Rule, Says Governor of North Carolina 





By O. MAX GARDNER 


Governor, State of North Carolina 


E MUST, in any broad consid- 
W eration of the problem of effi- 

cient governmental methods 
and practices, take carefully into “ac- 
count the complexity and extent of the 
tasks that are to be performed and the 
services that are to be rendered. The 
public expectancy in this connection is 
a condition and not a theory. 

In erecting the modern governmental 
structure we must leave room, not only 
for the housing of activities that the 
man of 25 years ago never heard of, 
but which we now may only dimly en- 
vision. The architect who plans the 
structure will know best how this is to 
be practically worked out; but if he 
should forget that this is a changing, 
growing, and increasingly volatile civi- 
lization which we are developing, his 
plan will shortly be rendered inade- 
quate and obsolete. 

The plan must be readily adaptable 
to the addition of a new room here and 
a new wing there to meet the needs of 
new generations, new conditions, and 
new social and civic aspirations, and 
these additions must be made possible 
without destroying the proportions, ‘the 
symmetry, and the internal relationship 
of the whole. 


We hear a great deal these days 
about the application of the principles 
and practices of good business to gov- 
ernment. Government, it is very prop- 
erly urged, has grown to the propor- 
tions of an enormous business, taking 
in, in the form of taxes collected, gross 
revenues of billions of dollars and ex- 
pending this money for the upkeep and 
maintenance of the multitude of public 
services which are performed. 


a 


The very magnitude of the responsi- 
bility incident to the collection and ex- 
penditure of this money constitutes a 
problem of the first proportions in effi- 
cient business management. Even be- 
yond this, government, both State and 
National, is more intimately related to 
the life of the business community than 
ever before in our history. 

We are faced, therefore, in consider- 
ing the requirements for our structure, 
with the necessity that it shall, in so 
far as is possible, relate itself properly 
to every aspect of our modern life; that 
it shall function efficiently and econom- 
ically, judged by modern business 
standards; and that for every $1 con- 
tributed by the people in the form of 
taxes, 100 cents’ worth of service shall 
be given in return. 


We are told by people who are in a 
position to know that the tax collector 
now demands from each of us, includ- 
ing our Federal, State and local taxes, 
direct and indirect, the proceeds of one 
day’s labor out of each week. In the 
light of this condition it is not difficult 
to understand or ‘sympathize with the 
growing interest of the public in their 
fiscal and governmental affairs. 

This is a subject, however, which 
lends itself to discussion and theory 
far more readily than to application 
and practice. Every one admits the 
truth of the platitude that we ought 
to organize gur governmental machin- 
ery so as to do away with inefficiency 
and waste and promote efficiency and 
economy. 

It may be stated, further, that if gov- 
ernment is to be regarded purely as an 
enterprise in big business, the-methods 
by which this desirable result could 





be brought about are fairly simple 
and obvious. Fortunately—or unfortu- 
nately, as we choose to view it—how- 
ever, the problem is susceptible of no 
such simple solution. 

And this brings us clearly in sight of 
one of the great restrictions under 
which our modern governmental struc- 
ture muS&t be erected. For, while econ- 
omy and efficiency are in themselves 
admirable ends, they are, nevertheless, 
not the chief end of the modern en- 
lightened commonwealth. They are, 
rather, necessary means to the chief 
end. 

One thing that many of us are prone 
to lose sight of is that government is 
not operated, as is a private business, 
to make money. Its primary purpose 
and function is, rather, to spend money 
efficiently. 

A 


The methods of representative gov- 
ernment must always appear slow and 
cumbersome in comparison with the 
quick and efficient methods of big busi- 
ness. But the great central fact which 
we must keep constantly in mind is that 
we do not want a dictatorship; we want 
democracy. And until we are ready to 
scrap our popular institutions and sub- 
mit to the rule of the strong man, there 
will always be, I suspect, a certain 
amount of lost motion. 

This does not mean, however, that 
there is nova vast field in government 
for thé application of sound business 
methods and practices. We have col- 
lected in this country during the past 
few years a great deal of authentic in- 
formation bearing on this subject and 
are fairly started on the development 
of a tried and effective technique in 
public administration. 

The expert who prepares the design 
need no longer proceed with that un- 
certainty which is alwaysthe lot of the 
pioneer. 

No modern, well-managed industry 
of large proportions is without its de- 
partment of original investigation and 
research. Indeed, during the past few 
years great corporations have made 
such important contributions to orig- 
inal research that they have achieved 
parity in this respect with the scientific 
department of the greatest universities 
of the land. 

Might it not be worth while to tear 
a page from the book of big business 
and establish in our State universities 
departments for study and research in 
the science of practical government? 


A 


In its fiscal aspects, government han- 
dles and is responsible for the expendi- 
ture of sums of money as large as the 
gross income of our largest corpora- 
tions and is, within the limits already 
suggested, itself a great business enter- 
prise. It carries on, just as does a busi- 
ness, through men and women, and it 
carries on in the midst of ever-chang- 
ing needs, demands, and conditions. 

The cost sheets represent the taxes 
we pay and its markets are the rising 
generations that are to be educated, the 
unfortunate who are to be cared for, 
and the people who look to it fer serv- 
ices ranging all the way from the ad- 
ministration of justice to the taking 
out of tonsils and adenoids. It seems 
to me that there is room here for study 
and research and for a more general 
and effective instruction of our youth 
in the intelligent performance of the 
duties of citizenship. 
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Ji udiciary Plan of Criminal Reform 


Court Use of Suspended Sentences 


By CARRINGTON T. MARSHALL 
Chief Justice, Supreme Court, State of Ohio 


inal courts tried to convict and 

punish criminals without any ef- 
fort to reform them or save them from 
lives of crime. 

All this has been changed. 
are permitted, in all except major 
crimes, to use their own judgment 
in being lenient/or severe after a per- 
son is found guilty. The sentence 
may be suspended or postponed, and the 
offender given his liberty either with 
or without bond under promise of ref- 
ormation and during good behavior. 

Prisoners are sometimes placed on 
probation; which is to say, that, after 
they are tried and found guilty and 
sentenced to serve a term in prison, 
they will be allowed their freedom; but 
placed under the control of the man- 
ager of the institution to which they 
have been sentenced. 

Prisoners are placed on probation 
when their past lives, except for the 
single offense, have been clean, and 
when they do not seem to be criminals 
at heart, and to, give them another 
chance to prove ‘their character and 
their moral worth. 

Officers are appointed by each insti- 
tution, known as field men, to look after 


~ 


N® MANY YEARS ago the crim- 


Courts 


the welfare of all persons who are 
placed on probation or parole, not to 
spy upon them, but to help to keep them 
employed and under good influences, 
and to encotrrage them. - 

If, a person placed on probation or 
parole does not live up to the rules of 
the institution to which he has been 
sentenced, or if he commits another of- 
fense, the probation ends, and he is 
taken to the prison to suffer the penalty 
of the sentence first imposed. 

One reason why prisoners are placed 
on probation is that if their past lives 
have been lived under good influences, 
they should not be placed in prison 
with professional criminals, where they 
would become confirmed in lives of 
crime. They should be surrounded by 
better influences to encourage them to 
reform, rather than worse influences to 
drag them down to evil. 

Many men steal because they 
without work and without food and 
clothing. This does not make it less 
wrong, but it does not always help such 
a man to send him to jail. If it is his 
first offense and he has seen his mis- 
take and really wants to reform, it is 
better to help him to find honest work 
and to make an honest living. 


are 
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Benefits to States 


of Proposed Waterways Development 


> Cheap Transportation and Flood 
Control Will Result in Economies Says Governor of Nebraska 


By ARTHUR 


J. WEAVER 


Governor, State of Nebraska : 


HE PROPER SOLUTION of the 
national problem of stream con- 
trol is vital to many great States. 

The stupendous Mississippi flood 
three years ago, whose toll not only on 
a great region but on a Nation repre- 
sented the loss of priceless human lives 
and $400,000,000 of property, has shown 
our lack of vision in nation building. 

The Mississippi channel areas and 
those of its tributaries must be pro- 
tected for all time if we are wise and 
just. Tributary stream control through- 
out the Mississippi basin is not only a 
practical and sound, but an indispen- 
sable factor in the program to be ef- 
fected. 

Recently, Gen. Lytle Brown, Chief of 
Army Engineers, said: 

“It is very probable that the com- 
plete solution of the flood problem in 
the future will be found in a combina- 
tion of all the means heretofore sug- 
gested—levees, floodways, and reser-. 
voirs.” 

A 

Nebraska, which has more miles of 
running water than any other State, is 
vitally interested in the adoption of a 
national policy which recognizes tribu- 
tary control by means of reservoirs for 
the stofage of flood or waste water. 
Flood waters, instead of continuing 
each year as a destructive “element lo- 
cally and nationally, could be put to 
work for many beneficial purposes, and- 
especially as an aid to navigation 
through stabilization of the flow of the 
Mississippi and Missouri rivers, for 
needed irrigation, water power, con- 
servation of soil, forestation, the pro- 
tection of wild life, establishment of 
recreational areas, and other beneficial 
uses. Manifestly, such a policy will 
promote the highest interests of agri- 
culture, of commerce and industry, as 
well as the general welfare and the na- 
tional defense. 

A 

At this time the western rivers are 
wasting thousands of acre-feet of water 
each day, which constitutes a financial 
loss to the owners of iands flooded, the 
greater loss in soil erosion, and wast- 
age of waters needed for crops as well 
as continuing the dread menace of flood 
to the lives and property of the citizens 
of every State between the Rocky 
Mountains and the Gulf. 

Why not reservoir all the minor flood 
areas where the swift-moving waters 
from the upper sources rush towards 
the sea only to find periodically a 
water dam several hundred miles this 
side of the Gulf, due to the lesser fall 
in the lower stretches? The result is 
that the tributary waters pile up on the 
slow-moving waters of the lower val- 
ley and in my opinion are the waters 
which overflow the levees and cause the 
great loss of life and property. 

A 


! feel confident that the Mississippi 
flood disasters are caused in a great 
measure by not more than 15,000,000 
acre-feet of w&ter in excess of what the 


~ 


lower Mississippi River banks would 
hold. The cost of reservoiring the ex- 
cess water at the source should not, 
therefore, be excessive. Tributary con- 
trol is one of the indispensable solu- 
tions of the Mississippi flood problems. 

The history of our country is the 
greatest romance of the ages. From a 
humble beginning it has become the 
greatest Nation:‘in the world. Great as 
is its wealth and power, these are but 
the beginning of the structure which 
out of our vast resources we are build- 
ing on this continent. The great tradi- 
tions, the character and purposes of 
the American people, a mixture of’ the 
best bloods of the world, require that 
they continue to build commensurate 
with their great heritage ang great op- 
portunities. 

A 


Since the World War there is recon- 
struction and new development on 
every hand. We have not only the lure 
of our internal development, but the 
commerce of the world. Central, South 
America, and the Orient, are all thou- 
sands of miles away and yet as meas- 
ured in cheap water transportation 
cost, they are gux close neighbors. As 
an evidence of the value of these mar- 
kets to us, our trade last year with the 
West Indies, Central and South Amer- 
ica reached the stupendous sum. of 
$1,400,000,000, while our trade with. 
France, Germany, Belgium and Russia 
amounted to only $400,000,000. Under 
present conditions the American coast 
cities take the bulk of the southern 
trade, for they alone can meet the com- 
petition of Europe. 


A 


When we complete the Mississippi 
system the Middle West will receive a 
part of this growing trade which will 
come from the development of great 
areas yet in their infancy. As Ameri- 
cans we must meet the challenge of the 
new era. 

We of the West are scarcely more 
than two generations from the pioneers 
who stood on the frontier 70 years ago, 
and whose indomitable spirit conquered 
a wilderness. They were of that type 
of men and women, who in every age 
and in every land have blazed new 
trails and laid enduring foundations. 

They left us a great legacy. As they 
met their challenge, we must now meet 
ours. We must pass the legacy on, not 
only unimpaired but improved, to fu- 
ture generations. We can do this only 
by living up to the opportunities of this 
golden age. 

4 


No class of men and women in Amer- 
ica can centribute more to the great 
future which lies ahead, than the men 
and women from the farms of America. 
They must be given equal opportunities 
in the business structure of the Nation. 
One of the factors in the necessary re- 
construction is the utilization of waters 
which now go to waste, and the use of 
our great rivers intended by Almighty 
God to carry the commerce of a great 
people. 
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Is issued, after March of each year, 


at the conclusion of each volume. * This cumu- 
lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in 


every Monday issue. | 
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State Regulation Developed to Protect Indi-. 
vidual against Excessive Rates and Discrim- 





inations, Says Oregon Administrator 


By HYLEN H. COREY 


Member, Public Service Commission, State of Oregon 


CENTURY and a quarter ago. 
A nine-tenths of the American peo- 
ple lived on farms. 

Communication between persons and 
localities was limited. The people fur- 
nished thtir own transportation, built 
their own houses. They raised their 
own food. They made their own 
clothes. 

Their candles were dipped by them- 
selves. Their water supply came from 
their own wells or springs. 

They had little need of government 
to protect these simple rights from en- 
croachment by their neighbors. 


A 


Now, the vast majority of our popu- 
lation lives in great cities and derives 
its water, its food and its clothing, its 
light and other means of livelihood 
from far distant supplies. Our indi- 
vidual rights to live and the free pur- 
suit ,of our vocations are now inter- 
twigved with the countless’ similar 
rights of a multitude of our fellowmen 
liviag under similar conditions. 

For the protection of these inter- 
woven rights wé now have to depend 
upon governmental regulations to a far 
greater extent than did our great 
grandfathers. ° 

Conditions prior to the existence of 
the commissions became unbearable to 
the public. Bor a short period compe- 
tition sometimes aided to secure favor- 
able rates and service, but such com- 
petition was of short duration. Sooner 
or later one was forced ,to sell to the 
other. : 

Then the public had excessive invest- 
ment to pay a return upon. The utility 
generally demanding a maximum re- 
turn for a minimum service, and dis- 
crimination among customers was 
found to be the general practice. 


The fundamental purpose of the law 
providing for State regulation is to se- 
cure the maximum service for the pub- 
lic at a minimum rate. The law also 
requires that the rates shall be reason- 
abl¢ and not unjustly discriminatory. 

It is becauSe of the nature of the 
business of public utilities that they 
come under public or: governmental 
control. They occupy the public streets 
and highways under legislative fiat in 
the conduct of a business which the 
State itself might perform, but which 


‘it has quite generally delegated to those 


citizens who are willing to put their 
money in the public service business. 


A 


In consideration for such service the 
utility is granted certain sovereign 
powers and privileges, such sas_ the 
power to exercise the right of eminent 
domain and to occupy the streets, etc. 
The Supreme Court of the United States 
alone has the power to determine what 
constitutes a public utility; that is, 
what business is affected with sufficient 
public interest that it may be regulated 
as to its rates and service by the State. 

Due to the inability to move its plant 
to some other more profitable field—as 
is frequently done by other industries 
when they are unable to operate profit- 
ably in their present localities—the 
public utility’s investment is more or 
less in jeopardy. ; 

Public utility owners are unlike other 
owners of property where the buyer 


and seller are free to fix their own 
price. The State, through the Public 
Service Commission, fixes the price at 
which the utility must sell and the pub- 
lic must buy. 

Private individuals are free to buy 
and sell and choose between customers 
as to whom to extend credit, as well as 
to contract for wages; free to do all 
things except in those matters that 
those patriots who framed our Consti- 
tution believed should be restrained for 
the greater good of all. F 

The great thing about our Constitu- 
tion is the guarantee of rights to our 
citizens—the bill of rights. Among 
these guarantees we find “nor shall pri- 
vate property be taken for public use 
without just compensation.” 

If all the people understood that, as 
a result of this prohibition, the Consti- 
tution stands as a great sea wall, keep- 
ing back the waves of hate and preju- 
dice, and reStrains all human disposi- 
tion to abuse power conferred upon 
private persons and public officers, 
there would be a wonderful revival of 
confidence and a sense of gratitude to- 
ward our unexcelled form of govern- 
ment. 

The public utility profession carries 
with it rights, duties and liabilities. 
Its rates and service must be reason- 
able and should not result in unjust 
discrimination, and undue préference 
either as to persons, localities, com- 
modities or classes of service is not al- 
lowed. * 


The service rendered by public utili- 
ties contaigs the element of safety and 
adequacy and must be supplied without 
discrimination. The manner of ascer- 
taining the reasonableness of rates in- 
volves a consideration of the value of 
the property used and useful in serv- 
ing the public. 

The oft-repeated statement by the 
uninformed, that the Commission al- 
lows a return on watered stock and ex- 
cessive franchise value, is not true. 
Stocks and bonds are practically disre- 
garded, and only such franchise value 
allowed as corresponds with the actual 
legitimate expense of securing the 
franchise. This franchise yalue is in- 
finitesimal compared to the value of the 
entire plant. 

The principle of government regula- 
tion of public utilities has been gen- 
erally adopted in this country, in both 
Federal and State matters. All the 
States with but a single exception— 
Delaware—have laws regulating intra- 
state railroad or public utilities or 
both. Hawaii and Porto Rico also have 
public service commissions as well as 
provinces of Canada. 

State regulation on a comprehensive 
plan dates from 1907, when the Wis- 
consin and New York statutes were 
passed. -Since that time no State hav- 
ing adopted regulation has taken a 
backward step by abandoning public 
regulation. 

State regulation of public utilities is 
a matter which has become firmly fixed 
as a branch of State government and 
one that will not be permanently relin- 
quished by the States. Regulation has 
Been given a thorough trial during the 
past 23 years and has not been found 
wanting by the informed public. 
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Distribution of 


Game Fish 


Stocking Streams from Federal Hatcheries 
By HENRY O’MALLEY 


Federal Commissioner of Fisheries 


ITH THE ADVENT of Spring 
W the annual national distribu- 

tion of fish and fish eggs taken 
from Federal hatcheries to streams and 
rivers throughout the country, carried 
on by the Federal Bureau of Fisheries 
as a part of the national conservation 
program, gets under way. 

Approximately 75,000,000 young shad 
were taken from Fort Humphries, Va., 
last year. It is expected that an equal 
number will be gathered this year. 

About. .2,000,000 yellow perch were 
taken from the White Sulphur Springs, 
Val, hatchery. The majority will be 
distributed in Pennsylvania, while a 
few will go to Virginia, and some to 
West Virginia. 

Conditions in sporting and commer- 
cial waters would probably be much 
worse Were it not for the policy of con- 
servation as adopted by the National 
Government. Cooperating with the Bu- 
reau are some 400 State hatcheries, ad- 
mirably supplementing tMe 45 national 
hatcheries located throughout the 
country. 

In Montana, Wyoming, Colorado and 
Utah national hatchery employes are 
starting field operations on the rainbow 
trout... It is expected that 4,000,000 or 
5,000,000 eggs and young fish will be 
taken from the streams and placed in 
incubators to await countrywide dis- 
tribution. 


The rainbow trout is a well-known 
mountain trout and corresponds to the 
speckled trout of the mountain streams 
in the East. ; : 

Starting 60 years ago in a minor way, 
the Bureau’s activities have grown un- 
til now this branch of the administra- 
tion distributes approximately 7,000,- 
000,000 of fishes and eggs annually. 
The total number of fishes put into 
streams, rivers, and lakes since its in- 
ception would reach an astronomical 
amount and if laid end to end the fish 
would probably reach one of the nearer 
planets. 

While the work is carried on the year 
round, the most intensive activities are 
carried on from Apr. 1 to Nov. 1. There 
is a lull during midsummer and in mid- 
winter because of purely climatic con- 
ditions, when it is too hot or'too celd to 
carry fish. 

At the outset the Bureau handled 
only commercial fish, like salmon, shad 
and flounder. These are handled today, 
and constitute probably seven-tenths 
of the operations; but game fish are 
also handled, and thése latter are grow- 
ing year by year. 

The commercial fish are planted di- 
rectly back in the water from which 
they are taken, while the game fish are 
kept in strategically located geographic 
centers, in readiness to be shipped to 
streams and lakes for which sportsmen 
request them. \ a 
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